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NOTICSB. 

other denominations buy it, read it, laud it. We have at 
this time only one wish to express in regard to the work, 
which is, that a copy of it may find its way into every 
house in the United States." 

« « * t«^ full length portrait of Doctor Martin Lu- 
ther, written in the English language by a Lutheran, has 
long since been needed, but never given, till now. Here 
it is, the very thing we want, and the only thing that will 
supply the desideratum so long felt by the church. His 
information was mainly drawn from the pure fountain 
head, the original writings of the illustrious German, 
whose eventful history is given. The facts narrated may 
therefore be relied upon as being correct, for the fountain 
is always sweeter and purer than any of the streams that 
flow from it. Mr. Weiser has written fearlessly and im- 
partially, as every honest historian will do; and in matters 
of doctrine he has suffered Luther to speak for himself, 
without endorsing all the views of that great man. The 
Preface is followed by a synopsis of the Contents of the 
book, by means of which the reader can refer to any item 
in the body of the work without much trouble. Then suc- 
ceeds an Introduction of some length, in which the awful con- 
dition of the Roman Catholic church is described, and tlie ab- 
solute necessity of the great Reformation is demonstrated." 
* •♦ * «« After this, all which covers 37 pages, the 
author, as if impatient to be gone, hastens to his more im- 
portant work, the biography of his favorite. This he has 
divided into nine chapters, systematically arranged, with 
appropriate captions, under which he details the history 
of the immortal Luther, from the cradle to the tomb, em- 
bracing a period of 62 years and more. The following 
are his divisions, and the caption of each division. 

"1. Luther the Child, or the Ancestry, Birth, and 
Childhood of the great Reformer, Here the author goes 
farther back than any of Luther's biographers, whose 
writings are among us. The grandfather is first introduced, 
then the honored parents, and then the far famed son. 
This chapter is full of interest to parents and children, for 
here the former may learn the secret of training up their 
offspring for usefulfiess, and here the latter may learn how 
to demean themselves towards their parents and superiors. 
Let them read and ponder deeply. 
4 
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^2. Lathery the Student. This is an excellent chapter 
for students. Here they may learn the secret of rapid im- 
provement in the acquisition of knowledge. 

^ 3. Luther^ the awakened sinner. The struggle was 
great, the wrestling was earnest, the seeking was long and 
diligent before he was converted and obtained religion. A 
few lifeless prayers did not procjure the pardon of his sins. 

** 4. Luther y the Christian preacher. Let theological 
students and young ministers read this and pray that Lu- 
ther's mantle may fall on them. Oh, that all Lutherans 
were Luthers. 

"5. Luther y the Reformer. The commencement of the 
Reformation. This is one of the most interesting and 
lengthy chapters in the book, and must be read before an 
adequate idea can be formed of it 

"6. Luther y the champion of the truth. He stands 
firmly against the combined force of popes, bishops, priests, 
monks and devils. He will not recant. 

"7. Luther y the father of a family. What a father 
Martin Luther was ! What a mother Catharine Von Bora ! 
What a delightful family ! How happy they were ! This 
is a chapter for husbands and wives. 

" 8. Luther J the writer and unconquerable victor. We 
have not room to give even an idea ot this chapter, except 
what may be gathered from its caption. 

^ 9. Death of Luther. He died a faithful soldier of the 
cross, having preached a most interesting sermon two days 
before his death. In his death he bore testimony to the 
truths which he preached, and gave the brightest evidence 
that he was about to exchange the cross for a crown of 
glory. At his burial all Europe gave signs of woe. With 
the close of Luther's earthly existence closes his biography 
by Weiser, except that a Catalogue of Luther^ s writings 
is given at the end, from which it appears that he was the 
able author of 353 different publications. This catalogue 
is very interesting." 

By a Correspondent of the Lutheran Observer, September 8th, 1848. 
* ♦ « * « Had the Rev. Mr. Weiser, who is at 
once both author and publisher, adopted the plan usually 
pursued in such cases, that is, had he sent a copy of his 
book to the numerous editors of newspapers and other pe- 
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riodicals in our country, it would of course have been ex- 
tensively noticed, and by this time he would, have had it 
in his pk)wer to exhibit a list of ^'favorable notices" and 
"flattering recommendations" as long as a telegraph-pole. 
He however, relied not on puffs and bought encomiums, 
but on the intrinsic value of the publication, and its adapt- 
edness to the times and the wants of the people. And I 
am gratified to learn, that he has not bieen disappointed. 
The great demand for the work, and the astonishing rapid- 
ity with which the first edition was sold off, afford the 
most satisfactory evidence that the author has neither la- 
bored in vain, nor entertained a mistaken view as to what 
was best suited to the demand of the community. 

" I have read Mr. Weiser's "Luther" with attention, and 
without wishing to intimate that it is either faultless or per- 
fect, I am free to say, that it is a most excellent work of the 
kind. It is a simple, unpretending, and very interesting 
narrative of the most important occurrences, joined together 
so naturally, and set forth in such order and so satisfactori- 
ly, and with an occasional exception, in language so ap- 
propriate, that the further the enchained reader progresses 
the more he becomes absorbed, and at each new aspect of 
the subject, he regrets that as his interest increases he is 
constantly approaching nearer to the close oi the volume. 
To the plain reader, who wants to be made acquainted in 
the shortest and pleasantest way, with ihe life and charac- 
ter, and with the wonderful powers and achievements of 
the greatest uninspired man that ever lived, I have no hesi- 
tation in recommending this Work in cordial terms. It is 
a book for popular use ; it will do good in the church ; it 
will be read with delight and profit by thousands ; it ought 
to be in every Protestant family; every one who is inter- 
ested in the astounding ecclesiastical developments of the 
16th century; and every one who desires to know all about 
Luther and Luther's doings, Luther's remarkable deliver- 
ances from popish vengeance^ Luther's almost super-human 
faith and power in prayer, his learning, labors, intrepidity, 
&c. &c., should read this book. It is a valuable accession 
td historical literature, and the author deserves well of the 
church for fumishing it." 
6 
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In presenting the Life of Luther to the American public^ it 
would seem to be proper to give a few reasons for such an na- 
dertaking at this time. It may be asked and no doubt will be, 
have we not Lives of Luther in abundance'? Why then add 
another to the list? It is true we have D'Aubigne, and Miln^^ 
and Scott, and Bowers, and Tischer, and a number of inferior 
works ; but it is a remarkable fact, ilial we have not in the Eng- 
lish language a single life of Luther, that pretends to give any 
thing like a cort'ect ami extensive account of the great Refona- 
er, written by a Luihei-an. And yet we humbly conceive that 
the great Ueformer ought to be fairly represented in English bf 
a member of the church that bears his illustrious name. Theie 
are thousands and lens of thousands of as warm-hearted and 
whole-souled Lutherans in this country as ever lived, who are 
not able to read (he rich and copious language of their fathers; 
and ought they not to l)e supplied with a correct and impartial 
life of the illustrious Reformer? Far be it fi-oin us to accuse 
those gootl and learned men of other chin*ches who have writ- 
ten the life of I^ulher, ofC doing him injustice, or intentionally 
misrepresenting him, but in most of such works we often see a 
parsimony of pmise, which actually amounts to unintentionad 
misrepresentation. This we have endeavored to correct in the 
following pages, and how well we may have succeeded, the ia» 
telligent reader will be aUe to judge afler a careful perusaL 

In the following pages we have endeavored to be minute widw 
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oat being prolix, brief without being Abrupt, and we hare aimed 
at a laconic, perspicuity If . * 

The writing of biographies is not unlike pouring water from 
one Vessel into another^ especially is this the case with Luther's 
life. ' We lay no claims to originality in the facts stated ; they 
hare all been stated again and again, long before the author of 
this or any other life of Luther, now living was bort. And in 
this respect the living writers of Luther's life, are all on equal 
footing. It would wequire a large volume to record even the 
names and titles of Luther's biographers.' We have therefoi^ 
been at no loss for materials^ the only difficulty has been to guard 
against saying too much.' We have used chiefly the following 
works, viz: 

L '' AUe Bacher iwd Schriflen ies Theuren Seligen Mannes 
Gottes Dr. M. Luther," published at Jena and Wittenbeig, 
166^-^2 — 3 and 4. This^ according to t^e testimony of all com- 
yeteat judges, is the best edition of Luther's works. This splen- 
difif work which is very-rare! in this country, contains with the 
exception of a few letters given by Dr. De Wette, all Luther's 
works in chronological order. This is the fountain head, Walch, 
Plochman, Ammon, Lpmler, Vent, Yon Garlach, Meurer, 
Stang, Tischer, Mathesius, D'Aubigre, and indeed all the edi- 
tors and compilers of Luther's works — ^have been obliged to 
draw from ihis rich and exhausdess source. This work is the 
basis of ours so far as Luther's letters, sermons, &c., are con- 
cerned. While accessible to the fountain, we thought it unne- 
cessary to go to any of the streams that flow from it 

2. ''Luther und dessen Reformation," published at Magde- 
burg, 1834. This is a kind of eclective work which contains a 
vast amount of matter, and is very much condensed, for many 
mddents in the life of Luther we are indebted to this excellent 
vohime. 
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8. f'Dr. Stang's Life of Luther.'* This is a valuable work. 

4. "D'Aubigne's History of the Great Reformation." This 
also is an exceUent compilatioQ of facts interspersed with inter- 
esting and lively remarks, which some admire and others do not 
Dr. D'Aubigne's work has been much more popular in this 
country than in Europe, while in th^ former upwards of 200,000 
copies have been circulated, in the latter onty about 4,000 have 
found their way among the. people! This is a remarkable fact, 
and can only be .acc6unted for upon th^ supposition that the 
Europeans are. better supj[>lied with works on this subject than 
we of- Americay and of course with better works. Although 

^.*Aubigne's work has met with but little favor in France and 
Gbrtnany, yet it is a splendid work, and ought to be read even 
more extensively than it has been. We have made some use 
of this valuable publication, and hereby acknowledge* ourselves 
indebted'to it for many beautiful and striking thoughts. 

5. " Dr. C; E. Stowe's splendid articles ion Luther in the Bibli- . 
cal Repository .'' Here We found many interesting and striking 
facts, some of which we have incorporated into our work. Dr. 
Stowe seems to have formed a correct estimate of the great Re- , 
former, nor is he backward in giving utterani^e'to his feelings. C 

*•. 6. "Scott's tife of Lutheifj" fromMilner^ wJio has ahnost lit- " ' 
erally translated Seckendorf. We have also availed ourselves 
of his labors. We hdve not generally referred to the book and 
page of the authors we have quoted, simply because most of 
those books are rare in this^ country. 
We have written fearlessly, with the sole view of promoting 

•correct views concerning Luther. In matters of dociine we 
have permitted Luther- to speak for himself. We do not vouch 
for, nor are we re^onsible for his" views— we agree with him, 
Q only so far as we consider his views taught in the Bible. This 
18 the first Life of Luther ever attefuipted by \ Lutheran in the 
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English language, and is tlierefore fully entitled to an impartial 
reading iu the Lutheran Churcli. Much more might hare been 
written, tliere is an ocean of learning in Luther's works, we 
have only dipt the soles of our feet inio this boundless sea, let 
those who liave time and inclination wade in deeper. 

R. WEISER. 
Decbmber 10th, 1847. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



St(Ue of the Church before the Reformation. 

If the out-skirts of a quagmire be deep and filthy, what 
must it be in the interior I The age immediately preced- 
ing the glorious Reformation, was, as it were, the oulrskirts 
of that long— dark— -dark night of ignorance and sin that 
had brooded over the world for near a thousand years. 
The moral darkness of the Papal Church was perhaps no 
greater upon an average, in this age, than it .hfnl been for 
many preceding, but it seems to have a deeper moral tur- 
pitude in consequence of the light that was then glimmer- 
ing upon it. \ ' More than this-^ the courts Of some of 
those inhuman popes who reigned from the seventh cen- 
tury dow.n, had had historians, as minute and faithful in 
chToniclipjg their Enormities, as were John Burchard and 

Jacob Saunazar, the one the Master of Ceremonies,* and . 

■ • "^ 

the other the Rpyil Poet of Pope Alexander VI, we should 
perhaps, if such an amount of wickedness were possible, 
see more flagrant crimes, and a deeper and more fiendish 
tinge of human depravity, than even the Infamous Court 
of Roderic Borgio, that masterpiece^ of the devil presents. 
Alexander VI, is called the Papal Nero.'— Why even that 
monster of sin, was a decent and modest man in some 
things, wlfen compared with his unholiness the Pope. 



i III. IMMORAL POPES. 

Alexander VI. was perhaps as wicked and unprincipled a 
Pope as ever filled St. Peter's chair. Dean Waddington 
says, " the ecclesiastical records of fifteen centuries contain 
no name so loathsome, no crimes so foul as his; and while 
the voice of every impartial writer is loud in his execration, 
he is in one respect, singularly consigned to infamy, since 
not one of tlie zealous annalists of the Romish Church has 
breathed a whisper in his praise !" In early life, during the 
pontificate of Pius II, Roderic Borgio, already a CardinsQ, 
had been stigmatized by a public censure for his unmuffled 
debaucheries. Afterwards he publicly cohabited with a 
Roman matron named Vanozia, by whom he had five ac- 
knowledged children. Neither in his manners, nor in hia 
language, did he affect any re^rd for morality or decency ; 
and one of the earliest acts of his pontificate was, to cele- 
brate, with scandalous magnificence in his own palace, the 
marriage of his daughter Lucretia ! On one occasion, this 
prodigy of vice, gave a splendid entertainment within the 
walls of the Vatican, to no less than fifty public prostitutes 
at once, and ihat in the presence of his own daughter, at 
which entertainment deeds of darkness were done, ovei[ 
which decency must throw a veil ; and yet this monster of 
vice was, according to papists, the legitimate successor of 
the Apostles, and the vicar of God upon earth, and was 
addressed by the title of ^^His Holiness,^^ Again I ask, is 
not that apostate church — of which for eleven years this 
Pope was the crowned and anointed head, and a necessary 
link in the chain of pretended Apostolic succession — ^is she 
not fitly described by the pen of inspiration *'ill^Mcr of 
harlots^ and abominations of the earth,^^ — Rev. xvii. 5. 
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Caesar Borgio, a licentious Cardinal of this holy church, 
was the acknowledged son of this infamous Pope. Alex- 
ander VI. and his son Caesar, in order to get the money of 
a rich Cardinal, Corneto by name, had poison put into a 
bottle of wine, which the unsuspecting Cardinal was to 
drink at an entertainment, but by mistake, Alexander and 
Cajsar drank it, the former was killed and the latter had a 
narrow escape. \Va mention the case of Alexander VI., 
because he was one of the most prominent men at Rome 
at the very time Luther was born, (1483.) In view of such 
a state of morals as then existed in the Court of Roini?« 
and indeed as will appear soon, throughout the whole 
Church, well might Dr. R. Southey, the Poet Laureate of 
England exclaim, *^BIessedbe the day of Martin Luther^ a 
birth — it should be a festival only second to that of the 
nativity of Jesus Christ,'*^ 

In order to see the full force of this remark, we must 
take a view of the state of morals and learning among the 
clergy, and the common people of that age. 

By a long series of usurpations the Pope and higher 
clergy had wrested every particle of civil and religious lib- 
erty from the people. The common people, and even 
their rulers with them, were parcelled out by the Pope to 
the Bishops, as if they had been so many cattle, the bishop 
or his friends paid so many dollars, for such an amount 
of territory containing so many souls, and then his chief 
business w«s to wring so much money out of th^m, as was 
needed to pay perhaps for keeping so many concubines, 
and so many children, and so many horses and dogs. 



IX. P01»EKY OPPRSSdiVS* 

The people of. Germany, Luther says in his celebrated 
" Address to the Nobility of the German Nation," had to 
pay annually to the Pope 300,000 gold florins, no wonder 
says he that oiix nation is poor, the only, wonder is that 
we are not in a 9tate of starvation I And what, says he» 
do we pay this money for, or what do we get in return* 
but shame and derision ! To form some idea of the great- 
ness of this sum at that time, Luther says, Rome receives 
more money from us, than the government formerly re- 
ceived ! And be it remembered this' was not the money 
the poor Germans paid by way of support for Religion at 
home, but it was a kind of religious bonus they paid 
the Pope, for the privilege of belonging to holy Mother 
Church ! Yes, fpr the glorious privilege of having their, 
minds stupified, their morals degraded — ^the morals of their^ 
wives and daughters corrupted by a set of vicious and li- 
centious confessors, and their heads cut off if they object- 
ed to the holiness and infallibility, of the Church, and her 
wicked priests ! Okie of the most lively pictures-^ real* 
daguerreotype of the state of the "Church in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, is giifen by Frederick Myconius, 
who was a contemporary with Luther, and a close Observ- 
er of what transpired around him. " The passion (u e^ 
the sufferings and death) of Christy and the atonement, 
were treated merely as a story, like the Odyssey of Ho- 
mer. Concerning faith, by .which the righteousness of the . 
Redeemer, and eternal life are -apprehended, there was^the 
deepest silence. Chriist was described as a severe judge* 
ready to coiidemh all who ,were destitute of the interces- . 
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«ipn of saifits,. ahd of pontifical interest. In the room of 

Christ were substituted, as Saviors - and Intercessors, the 

Virgin Mary, like a -pagan Diai(a, and" othfer saints, who* 

from time to time had been created by the popes. Nor' 

were men, it keems, entitled to the benefit of their prayers, 

except they deserved it of them by their works. What 

sortbf -work^ were necessafy for this end, was distinctly 

t" ■•'.' ■ ^ ,' *•• ,. 

explained ; not the works prescribed in the decalogue, and 

•CTJQihed.pft an mankind, but sucH as enriched the priests 
and Aionks. Those who died neglecting thdse, were* con*, 
signed to hell, or-at least to purgatory till they were re- 
deemed from it by a satisfaction made either by themselves 
ox their proxies. The frequqnt rehearsing of the Lord's 
prayer/and the salutatiron 6f the Virgin; and the recitation 
oi* the forms called the canonical hours, constantly engaged 
the attention of those'who undertook to be religious. An 
incredible mass of ceremonial observances was everywhere 
visible ; while grosfiKwigkedness was practised under the 
encouragement of indulgences by which the guilt of the 
crimes committed was easily expiated. The preaching 
of the word was the least part of the episcopal function ; 
rites and processions employed the bishops perpetually 
when engaged in religious exercises. The number of the 
clergy was enormous, and their lives were most scanda* 
lous!" This is not an isolated fact stated by a single 
historian, and he a friend of evangelical piety, but it is sup- 
ported by the concurrent testimony of all respectable wri- 
ters both protestant' and papal, as well as by the acts of 
national diets in which Roman Catholic princes had the 
preponderating influence. 
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Look at the hundred grievances pr^ented to the Pope's 
Nuncio at the Diet of Nurcmburg,— and look too at the 
speech of Duke George^ at -Worms, where he admits the 
corruption of the priests. Look too at the testimony oi 
Erasmus, whom tlie Romanists never rank witli die Prot- 
estants, only when he points out the licentiousness of the 
priests and monks, then he 'is a heretic! We will here 
give a dismal picture drawn by the spirited pen of Dr. 
D'Aubigne : •• The annals of the age swarm wiih scandals. 
In many places the people were well pleased that the 
priest should have a woman in keeping, tliat their wives 
might be safe from his seductions. What scenes of hu- 
miliation were witnessed in the house of the pastor ! The 
wretched man supported the mother and her children, with 
tlie tithe and the oiTering ; his conscience was troubled, he 
blushed in the presence of liis people, and his servants, 
and before God. The mother, fearing to come to want 
when the priest should die, provided^against it beforehand, 
and robbed the house. Her character was gone, her chil- 
dren were a living accusation of her crimes. The chil- 
dren treated on all sides witli contempt, ihey plunged into 
brawls and debaucheries. Such was the family of the 
priest ! Those horrid scenes were a kind of instruction, 
that the people were ready enough to follow. 

" The rural districts were the scenes of numerous ex- 
cesses. The abodes of the clergy were frequently the re- 
sorts of the dissolute. Cornelius Adrain at Bruges, and the 
Abbot, Trinkler at Cappel, imitated the customs of the East 
and had their harems ! Priests, consorted with abandoned 
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chara<;ters — ^frequented the taverns — splayed dice, and fin- 
ished their orgies by quarrels and blasphemy ! The Coun' 
cil of Schaffhausen prohibited the clergy from dancing in 
public^ except at weddings ; from carrying two kinds of 
weapons ; and decreed that a priest who should be found 
in a house of ill fame, should be stripped of his ecclesias- 
tical habits ! In the arclibishoprick of Mentz they (the 
priests) scaled the walls in the night, committed disturban- 
ces and disorders of all kinds in the iims and taverns, and 
broke open doors and locks ! In several places the priest 
paid to the bishop a regular tax for the woman with whom 
he lived, and for every child he had by her ! A German 
bishop who was present at a grand entertainment, publicly 
declared, that in one year eleven thousand priests had pre- 
sented themselves to hint for that purpose ! It is Erasmus 
who records this." 

This is indeed a horrid picture ! Paganism itself may 
be challenged for a counterpart ! It is humiliating to our 
race to have to record such startling facts, and if the Ro- 
manists were not now, as they always have been, boasting 
of the moral purity of their priesthood, and extolling their 
celibacy, we would gladly throw the veil of oblivion orei 
their former crimes. 

As a confirmation of D'Aubigne, we subjoin another re- 
mark firom Myconius, wlio was superintendent of Gotha 
firom 1524 to 1541, we translate from Dr. Stang: «' The 
number of the clergy was so great, (in the popish church 
before the Reformation,) that in the town of Gotha which 
does not contain more than seven hundred houses, (and 
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perhaps 3500 inhabitants,) there were no less than 14 , 
canons, 40 priests, 30 Aagustinian monks, 2 theriniAitctt, 
and 30 nuns, which this town had to support ! (making , 
116.) These were looked upon as holy persomf^ who 
could earn heaven for us, and yet they led such scandalous 
and lewd lives, that a parallel can scarcely be found in the 
world. The marriage: ^t^te was denied to the^p, and as 
they were destitute of all moral purity/ Uti^y iniAe up in 
adultery and sodomy for it-— they cafried on their de- 
baucheries in' a dteadfiil' mannet, and yet they oould not 
be reached by the arm of the civil power, bece^se they at . 
ecclesiastics were under the exclusive jurisdiction of the • 
Pope ! " Prof. Tischer, one pf the most eloquent of La- 
ther's Biographers, says : ** At the period of the fteforma- 
tion, ^e corruption of the clergy^ and the shameful abuses 
by which they had debased the hbly and beneficent re- 
gion of Jesus, had been carried to the 'utmost extreme. 
The seductive artifices and schemes of the court of Rome 
for the purpose of establishing her supremacy, that she 
might domineer over the high and the low, over kings and 
subjects ; that she might bestow countries and nations by 
arbitrary will— carry all the silver and the gold to Rome ; 
and exercise absolute authority over the consciences of men 
and (as she attempted to do,) even over heaven I These 
were matters too palpable and outrageous not to excite at- 
tention, or to be any longer endured. The terrible and 
corrupting principle, that the people ought to be kept in a 
state of bUndness, was every where reduced to practice. 
The holiness and infallibility of the Pope were preached up 
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as indispensable articles of a creed, in or4er to avoid the 
loss of eternal happiness. The divinity that wgs proclaim- 
ed was not a comforter, nor a deliverer, bu^ an image 
elected for tjie purpose of inspiring terror'; an idol that 
could not be appeased by any other means, than .by giffa ' 
and offerings, and the punctual observance of insipid- cus- 
toms and lifeless ceremonies. The happiness 6f heaven 
depended on faith ii^h^ pope, and the Papal Church ! 
Fjcom^ the Vatican of Rome issued the terrific flashe§^of 
lightning which accompanied the excommunications aad 
anathemas that were Tulminated against those who vindi- 
cated the freedom of religious opinions, the nrast Sacred 
right of man ! The power bf 'darkness, superstition and 
ignorance governed wit^ /absolute^ sway; The true doc- 
trines of Christ were but little understood, and still less 
practised. Almost every clergyman was the priest of su- 
perstition, the servant of sensuality, and the devotee of the 
chase, and of drunkenness. ^ Among a thousand of them,' 
there was scarcely one who knew the truth, or loved it. 
And even that' one, if perchance he did ^ist, was too timid 
and feeble — ^too soon pron(funced a h^rigtic — too soon ex- 
iled or murdered, to have it in his power to oppose the 
current of corruption, and communicate to others his bet- 
ter luiowledge of the truth. 

A certain outward pomp, the adoration of pictures, 
marching in solemn processions, the worship of conse- 
crated objects, the reading and hearing of masa; half Latin 
sermons, rosaries, and a number of oth6r follies,—- meri- 
torious deeds, as they were called, a blind slavish attach- 
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ini:nt to fJv«Tyiliiii;r Uial l!ic Romish church believed; — die 
iiiMi|iiil recital uf forms of faith i all these were called the 
worNhip (if Cod ! Cloifitcn, in which idle monks and 
nil iin Kill t(oiuMA««ly fed themselves, being a '^A burden'^ 
ih<.' induHlrioiiri part of the community *whAe. thejr wasted 
ihi-ir livcN ill dreams, and carried on works' oi darkn^s, 
wi'ri* coiiMidrrfd holy editices. The liberty of investigat- 
iii({ n*li4(iouH triuliH, was wliolly diik^^own. -The sources 
of iniili wrrii denied ^ , the (people, <af|d the avenucajilead- 
111^ (o her HJierj'd altar«,rwerp barred: Blind laymen fol- • 
li»\vrd iheir liliiid clerical leaders^ trid the light of truth 
I'liidd Aot lift eiidnn.'d by 'eilJicjr." And is not thi^trae to 
the very Irllftr, eveu lipw ift ^>apal.pountrie8— 4ri countries 
iinlili^m by the )^orious. ignorance? a(i(^; -sin-idissipatiiig . 
UyUt 111' t\u\ Refoniiation ? Look'^ It^y with her blanq 
Hiiii loiely hky — h«'r l)ri«rht etars and her fertile' soil — once 
under the iron aiiMpiv(.>H of IMganisni the mistress of 'the 
world, iio.w a nation of monks, and, nana and beggaw.! 
I'oor Italy ! thr; nialarra of th^ Pontine marshes has ]^ot ' 
Inten liidf an iiijuVkiuH to th(X' as tho mohil mlasinata thi&t - 
iiWHu from tlie puH;i*(»d.sc:it of.thg" Pope ! It^l^with hgr * 
I'opc! haH for a^rrH. !k*en en^a^»d hi.damning, cursing and 
anathf^niati/in^r otli^r nations, that were holier and happier 
tlmn themHelviw,r«nd tJlosc ])ittcr \urscs an4 awful impre- 
catioHH that haye been and still are launched forth again^. 
others, have rebounded arid fallen like the fearful bolts of . • 
heaven uoop thems'^lves I a- ", .' \ , ■ 

Here is a pa^frOf tfeat awfutj but to uS innocent curse 
Mr^ich his Holiness, (save (he 'mark',) pronounces ag^intft 
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us^ once a year on Thursday before Good Friday, this is 
called the «*Bull at thb Supper of the Lord:" "In, Um 
iiame of God Almighty, father. Son «hd Holy Ghost, and 
by the authority of the blessed apostles, Peter .and Paul, 
and by our own, we'excomipunicafe and anathematize all 
Hussites,' W.ickliffites, Lutherans, *Zwinglians, Calyinists, 
. HugUe(^ts, Ahabaptists,..Trinita]^ans, and dtlfcr ahostates 
from -the faith," and all 64her heretics by^whatsojpver namo 
they -are called, or pf whatsoever sect .they may be.'? .. * 
Then fqllows the cuYse-qn this wise: /* £xcgmmnnicated '' 
and.^ccursed may they, be, et&(l*giiren body ajad soul to 4fae ^ 
devil, s CurSed be they in cities, in towns, in fields, in 
.waysv lying or jising, standing or walking, running qt sit*\ 
ting, sleeping or eating..- '"^e.separate them froin the thresh* - • 
hold and from^ all prayer^ of .the churchr, from the holy 
mass, from all sacrajaaents, .chapels , and altars, from holy 
bread and holyivitter,irom aU" the- merits ef God's' priests . 
and religious -me'nj-froin .all theif pardpjxs and privilqj^es, 
gtants and immunities, -which ^-ffie holy fatheris, the* . " 
popes of -Rome, J\ave ^.granted, and we give th'em -jitterfy 
over to' the powei;^of tKe fiend ! . And l$t us quench their .. 
souJl, if Jhey be dead- .this night in the paihs-of hell. fire, as*, 
this candle is' now quenched and put out, and let us pray 
to God and. to pur-Lady, anUtp 3t;VPeter, and St Paul, " 
and Holy ^aitrts, that all the senses* of . their bodied may 
fail them; and that they may have no feeling, as- now the \ 
light of this isindle is gone, ex<Je|)t they oome opei^y n§5K 
ftn^ confess their blaspheniy^and.by repehtance, '*s- ia' 
them shall lie, make sbigfac^to^^^vito^Qed^oturiliadyy^ 
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Peter, and the worshipful company of this Cathedral 
Church." This is only a tithe of the curse. The whole 
ridiculous and impious farce is' called ** cursing by beD, 
book and candle." If I were a Roman Catholic, this one 
foolish, and unscriptural, and. inhuman, yea, devilish prac- 
tice, I think would be sufficient to convince me .that the 
ChurcJi of Rome cannot bp the Church of Him who pray- 
ed for his enemies ! But curse away, thou mother of 
harlots ; if God blesses, your anathemas amount to noth- 
ing ! And let the reader bear in mind, that we are indebt- 
ed to the labors of Mkrtin'liUther, under God, for our 
happy state — ^for our freedom from the molestatipns .to 
which these curses subjected those who lived beTore his- 
time. He bravely stood up and received the full shock 
of these thundering anathemas, and holding up the Word 
of God as a' shield, he shattered their force, and now they 
fall harmless at our feet ! The whole' Protestant world 
has great reason to thank God that ever Luther was bom ! 
But we have rather anticipated ; let us return to the 
corruptions of the Church before the Reformation. It is 
an unpleasant topic, but fidelity compels us to dwell upon 
it. We have already had a glimpse of the Papal Court 
of Alexander VI., let us now remove the misty veil a lit- 
tle further. 

' Alexander VI., it is said, lived in the habitual commis- 
sion qf incest with his own daughter ! It is said that most 
o£ the ecclesiastics had their mistresses, and all the con- 
ventft-'in RoAe were houses of ill-fame. And happy did 
ftM husband or father feel who could have his family ua- 
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der the protection of a cardinal or a bishop, even at 
the expense of prostituting his own wife or daughter! 
The cardinals frequently boasted of the number and 
beauty of their children. Alexander boasted of the strength ' 
and beauty of his profligate son, Caesar Borgio, and con- 
ferred upon him the Duchy of Benevento ! This man . 
Caesar was, if anything, even worse than his father, and 
yet he was made Archbishop of Valencia, and Bishop of 
Pompeluna ! As an illustration of ^e state of the Papal 
Court, look at the following scene, as quoted from Rancke's 
Lives of the Popes, by D'Aubigne. « Alexander VI., the 
Pope, had a favorite named Peroto, whose preferment of- 
fended the young Duke, (u e. Caesar, the Pope's son,) 
Csssar rushed upon him, Peroto sought refuge under the 
Papal mantle, clasping the Pontiff in his arms ; Cxsar 
stabbed him, and the blood of the victim spirted in the 
Pontiff'* s face r^ This happened in the Pope's chamber. 
This then was the state of morals in the Court of Rome 
before the Reformation. And let it be borne in mind, 
the pride and boast of this Church is « idem semper ub»» 
que," always, and everywhere the same ! But were not 
the other popes better men ? Those who lived about this 
time were all bad men ; true there were few of them who 
committed their enormities in so unblushing and public a 
manner. Pius III., who succeeded Alexander VI., only 
acted pope twenty-six days — ^he had not time to show the 
world what he was. The poor old man had merely been 
elected to make room for his successor. Juliui the II., wl^o 
next occupied St. Peter's chair, was a cruel, bloodRdiirsty 
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tyrant — lie was a kind of Papal Napoleon, who only wanted 
the ^eniiiH and courage of the mighty Corsican, to ibakehim 
what Macedonians madman was, the conqueror of the 
' world. lie reigned ten years, and nearly all that time 
was spent in tlic field of battle amid scenes of .carnage 
and blood! No less than •200,000 soldiers are said to 
have p(?rifilicd in the wan of this human monster ! - A 
contfuiporary French historian, says: **He acted more 
like a Sultin of tlic Turks, than as tlie Vicar of the 
IVince of Peace, and the common Father of all Chris- 
tiauH." 'Phis military Pontiff died on the 20th of Feb- 
ruary, 1013, and was succeeded by Leo X. Of this 
ratlicr more respectable Pontiff, we have spoken in the 
body of tliis work, llis name is inseparably connected 
witli the Reformation, lie was the patron of the Arts 
and SrienccH, but it is not likely that a man who believed 
tliat his soul would perish with his body, woulcT pay taiuch 
serious attention to religion. Clement YIL succeeded 
Leo X. He is called the old fox — ^he was a man of no- 
moral principle. The two succeeding Popes, Paul IIL, 
and Julius IIL, were as unholy and immoral men as. ever 
fill(!d the Papal seat. These, Romanism ! be thy Gods, 
tlio men whom thy unholy and unchristian religion, com- 
pels tlieo to worship ! ' 

Now if the heads of tlie Papal Church were §o corrupt- 
ed, so vile, what are we to expect from the inferior clergy 
and the laity ? We will here introduce another qi^otation 
from Prof. Tischer: »*But they (the Romish monks) 
were not merely burdens to the community, and traitors to 
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their couniry, biit they Were also addicted ta the grosa;§st 
"rices- and sejisaality,-and were corrupters of -the public 
morals. In passing "tKrough a country, (on their begging 
ejccursions^) they cooled the libidinous ardor which in the 
lap of luxury they had cherished during half the- year, and 
debauched married women and virgins. They, accom- 
plished their vicious designs uiider the cloak of Religion, 
and by making promises of absolution,.even innocence for- 
tified by the strongest sentiments of conjugal fidelity and 
of honor, fell a prey to those wandering, pious debauchees ! 
•In the "very cloisters so much discord prevailed, and such 
outrageous indecencies^ w^re carried on by the monks and 
nuna, thjit it is impossible to relate them without blushing. 
Their lewd and vicious practices were sd notorious, and 
so universally known, that . they were no longer novelties, 
and had ceased to be topics of conversation ! The clois- 
ters ofwfi contended with the public brothels for the prize 
of superiority in ^cts of lewdness!" .Horrid, horrid! 
Can this be true ? True ! yes, the half is not told^ The 
Romish Church is "idem semper ubique," always and 
everywhere the same. Look at South America — the West 
Indies— ^Mexico— Spain— and you will find the truth of her 
boasted declaration, " always the same." And as it is in 
these poor priest-ridden countries, so it woulcj^bfe with us, 
but for the influence of Protestantism. The influence of 
Luther's" writings has never penetrated into the dense 
gloom that still envelops those' half pagan, half papal couA- 
: tries. As a confirmation of .the above remark, let the 

• reader examine ex-priest Hogan's visit to Mexico and Sa- 
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vajiniih. And the sUte of morals among the priests im 
Soutli America, we have from our personal and esteemed 
friend, Rev. J. McCron, of New Jersey, who spent several 
years in the city of Lima. 

" 'l*ho lewdness of the priests must indeed have been 
great, wlicn it was found necessary in order to deter them 
from making lascivious suggestions to females, even in the 
confessional, to tlircaten them with the punishment of a 
physical disability to pursue their unchaste practices." 
A certain monk named John Schiphower, makes the fol- 
lowing bitter complaint concerning the ignorance and im- 
morality of the monks of his time : **They are hardly 
able to sing the requiem, and yet, like homed cattle, they 
rear themselves up and undertake to oppose learned men, 
and continuing in their asses' behavior, still think them- 
selves to bo men of consequence. Let the bishops an- 
swer for it, who entrust to such persons, the feeding of the 
flock of Christ. The manner in which they live is equally 
objectionable. They much better understand how to draw 
li(][Uor from goblets, than information from books. With 
drinking and carousing they sit in taverns ; carry on gaming 
and illicit amours, and daily getting drunk. And these are 
priests, they are indeed so called; but they are asses !'* 

Yes, these are the holy priests of that unchangeable 
church which is "semper ubique," always the same! 
The effects of such outrageous conduct had the same ten- 
dency then as now ; the priests were held in the utmost 
contempt— just as they are in France, and other enlighten- 
ed countries. 
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.^^er touches' this, subject, t. 6. ^% dfiBexged contempt . 
in which the vicious ]^riests were held by the people,, with 
a master hand, in a letter to the Archbishop of Mentz. 
As one means of avertinsf the awful calamities that seem- 
ed to threaten the ArchbishopsTIie urges him to enter fnto 
the marriage state^and give up his worldly jurisdiction, 
for he was also a secular prince, l^he peasaint* reVolution 
was at tills time threatening to overturn everything. ' " Get 
married," says Luther, "amd thps you can aver^.the*' ^ 
tlireatened danger, you can thus escape ihe Wrath of Godi 
you can take tbf. cause • of the threatened i nsurrection from 
the'vdevil* for*it is now evident that* the spiritual state is 
openly opposed to God and his glory, and it is not' to be 
expect^^d that God will^ cease, to pbuf'out his w^rath and ^ 
his punishment, as long as s^h Qhafneftil and horrid conr 
duct is not Separated fi'om his hoiy name. » " • n '\ 

«* Gi^eaf .God ! if. sybu bishqps atwi princes had' but . *' 
looked afer 1%se thin^ in time, if yon ha(?^pened a /\&y "^^ ^ 
for tije^ Gospel, and commenced suppre^jing the*^&utward ' <■. 
aboqf matrons, how nice and'^^ui^y might itnot.havebdei^ * ! 
accomplished by the proper authorities, but as you .would 
Mieither hear nor 'see^ and*thought t© sustain youifself trith \ ^"^ 
thesQ ibolisk abomination^, God h^ 'p^mitted it to come . ; 
tp pass, so thattjt^ese follies must go down, thus Godsh^s . '' • 
you that his word is more^po^Teiful than 6very thing^lse,- . 
j^nd that his word must spreads though the world were a^. 
' th^sand times more« i^rmidable/ In the . 9ecQ»Cipl^£|?> 
&e; ^common people iijre do fer informed, that^ijth^ wett; 
know that tiie ecolesia«tici3s stsite- is cixfo ^jibc^ntf.as Is * * . 
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vary OTiden^rom the rnanj songs, proTeibs* snd satires 
of pdeats and monks« which are written upon every walli 
every ticket, and even found upon the playing cards 1 So 
that the very sight of an ecclesiastic is nauseous ! Why 
then should you contend i^ainst the stream, and hold on 
to that, which you must at last abandon ? The ecclesias- 
tical state cannot stand, God himself has laid his hands 
upon it, and down it must go.'* The reader will bear in 
• mind that by the expression ** ecclesiastical state," (geist- 
licher Stand,) Luther means the state of exemption from 
the jurisdiction of civil law, and consequently from all 
legal investigation, into wl\^ch the taking of a vow, or ta- 
king holy orders at once raised the priests, monks and 
nuns. This was as we have already seen, one prolific 
source of the moral evils under which the Church groaned. 
The Church then ne«ded just such a man as Luther, a 
bold, fearless, and independent follower of Jesus Christ, 
who dared to speak the truth in defiance of all opposition. 
Volumes'might bd filled with the corruptions of the Church 
before the Reformation. • 

{ But we must give the reader a little more information 
on this subject before we dismiss it Prof. S. S. Schmuck- 
er, D. D., my esteemed friend and preceptor, than whom 
perhaps few men in this country, better understand the 
corruptionB of the Romish priesthood, says in his << Dis- 
course on the Reformation.** At an early day, after the 
introduofion of celibacy, it became customary for the 
priests to keep single females in their houses as professed 
reGgious sisters. To supjness. the disorders thus intio- 
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duced by these pretended friends of celibacy, it was found 
necessary to prohibit the priests from having an]^femalea 
in their houses, except their own ipothers and sisters. But 
horrible to relate, from a decree of the Council of Mogun- 
tiae, A.-D. 688, we learn that some pf them had children 
• by their own sisters ! Vide Gieseler's History, Vol. II. 
p. 1 12. • 

By a Canon bf the Council of -ffinhamense, A. D. 1000, 
It is expressly asserted, tliat some of them (i. e. the Rom- 
ish priests,) had not only one, but even two or more wo- 
men living with them ; that their voluptuous indulgences 
constituted their principal *9bject of pursuit in' life ;'and 
that they did not blush to ^engaged with prostitutes, even 
more publicly, more ostentatiously, more lasciviously, and 
more perseveringly, than the most unprincipled vagrants 
among the laity ! Hundreds of thousands of young fe- 
males were enticed into thevc nunneries under pretense of 
spending their life in religious- seclusion. These nunneries 
were almost invariably in the hpmediate vicinity of the in- 
stitutions of the priests, ami in different instances where 
these institutions were torn down, lEiubterranean passages 
were discovered conducting from one to the other ! ! 

Clemangis, a distinguished French Catholic' who studied 
at Paris under the learned Gersoh, and lived about fifty 
years before the time of Luther, gives such a description 
of the nunneries as we dare not spread out before the pub- 
lic in detail. After enumerating various particulars he 
adds, *^ what else are these nunneries than houses of pros- 
titution?" So that in our day for a female to take th« 
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veil, 18 the same as publicly to offer herself for jfWBtitiition. 
Hoe McOaviii^s Protestant, Vol. II. p. 7lSl* Geo^ Caa- 
sandcT, a, (Itoman) Cathqyc writer, born a few years before . ■ 
tlio Reformation, testifies^ M that scarcely one could be 
found in an hundred ^f the priests who was not guilty of '« 
illicit commerce with females !*^ . . . .^^ 

Many of the Pppcs wer« among the mOst licentious and 
corrupt men to be found in the annals of human debauch- 
ery, and Pope Paul ill. even licensed brothels, for a regu- 
lar sum of money ! In the third yea,fj}{ his papacy Paul 
III. (who reigned in the very midiJt.of the -Reformatiou,) ' •.. 
granted a bull for publicly licgnslnj brothels, and gave aq^ 
indulgence for ihb commissian'^ lewdness, provided, the . 
man paid a certain £ne to the Holy See, and the woman a 
yearly sum for her license, and entered her name inlo &e, . ^ 
public register. In the dayp^of this Pope (i6B4,) it is -said • 
there were 45,Q00.sQch vromfg^ lA Rome ! . This was^the ■' 
palmy time of Popery ! Aid th^se are the' golden dai^f9 .. 
those Protestants who encourage Popery, by defendijj^ ** 
her errors, siding with her priests, and sehding, thiir. * 
daughters to nunnery-schools, .are endeavoring to bruig r 
back! Such, says Dr. SchmuQker^'^^ according to'the 
testimony of Itomish writers themselves^ was the cdndi- ^ 
tion of the Church pri»- to the Reformation. Whal* 
gratitude is not due froni'^very friend of virtue or religion,' 
that these cormptioilB< h^ve been banishbd.:fi:om at least a 
large portion of the CbristiaQ world. What gratitada id ' 
not due from^fery father and mother, that our eyes have 
been opened to die. cormptionB of tfaesti^: nonnenes, that^ ■ 
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'hyLT daughters are.no JpngerjiJe^t thither tohe sacrificed to 
J, licentious priests ! With what gfadtude should Vc cherish 

the recollection of the glorioles ■ Kelbr^ation ! 'Arid how . 

faithfully should ^^ l|jbor\}y the dissemination of the Vord 

• of God, and the spirit of piety among, our fbllow-citizehs 
xp^alT: descriptions,* to resist thsi piSbfrtfSjsiof Popery ajtnodg^ 

• us;!'^*- Let Protestant'piaients h^war^w^.they^ncgutege* 
Popish Sei»m2yi^ of learning, thpy.may regret it, ^hen 
]|-is too lat^ Fri»m,rwhat &a^ 'no-v^ been stated we see, ' 

v^howiiecess^ury the Befen8iftu)ffJ-^a&, and we see the wis- 
dom^ajid godaiuess- c^- GTod^n Raising 4ipji a^.' th^t very* June- - 

* iure^£ time« just.sw^a^ipanai^ M.ar% I/uther. W^will < 
; ^)QOW ehte^ upon thft lif^jof this great, and useful man. <. . 
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CHAPTER I- 

'Luthtr the Child, o^the jlnceatijf. Birth, and Childkood 
of the Oreat Reformer. 

The great purposes of Jehovah, in every age of the 
world-, so far as human agency has been concerned, have 
been accomplished mostly bjj individuals of poor and hum- 
ble origin. God hali ali^ays m^de'nse of humble instni? 
mcnts in carrying forward the great and saving plans of * 
his moral government, that no flesh should glory in his 
presence— -that all the glory and the honor should be his, 
and his alone. " God hath chosen the foolish things 
^of the world to confound, the wibe, and the weak to coa- 
found the mighty, and base things, and things that are 
despised, and things that are not, to bring to naught thuigs 
that ai^." 1 Cor. i. 27. Dr. Dodridge has thus para- 
phrased this passage; viz: *'But God hath chosen those 
things that are reputed foolish of the world, that he may 
shame the wise men of whom it is most ready to boast, 
and the weak things of the world, who pretend to no ex- 
traordinary strength hath Gbd chosen, that- he may by their 
heroic patience under the severest sufferings shame Its 
mighty things, which have never been able with all their 
boasted fierceness to equal that meek fortitude with which 
we trace the footsteps of the Lamb of God, ' And ignoble 
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things hath he choseif^and tkings most commonly md 
scornfully set at naught among men, yea, and things which 
are not in the least regarded, but are overlooked as if they 
had no being hath God chosen, that he may abolish and 
annihilate things that are in. the highest esteem, and made 
the most illustrious figuVe among {he children of men, that * 
his great end of humbling us might be more effectually se« 
cured, and that no flesh might boast of any advantage or 
distinction in his presence." This God has done in every 
age, and if it should become necessary he will d^ it again 
apd again, until the " latter day glory" shall have been . 
ushered into our apostate and ruined world ! One of the 
most pleasing and delightful refledtions to the Christian, is 
the wonderful and glorious manner in which God has in- 
terposed in every age, and in nothing has that interposition 
l)een more signal, than in raising up men from time to time % 
of extraordinary piety, talents and energy. When the 
prospects of the Church were gloomy, when she was . 
shrouded in mental and spiritual darkness, he ' always 
raised up men of heroic courage, of invincible fortitude-* 
men of piety, talents and energy commensurate to her 
wants. Before the flood, when the Church was in danger 
God raised up Enoch and Noah to bless and save her by 
their zeal and piety. 

More than 4,000 years ago, God selected from among 
the humble herdsmen in the plains of Shinar, a man of 
great piety and courage, and made Abram the father of 
mighty nations, and through him rescued his Church from 
the idolatry of the surrounding nations. He took Moses 
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" .frfKni the danjerous watenr^f the. Nile, and made' him. npt? 

" only the greatest legiplator in the world, but also ihe Re- 
former atfd Preserver of his Church. He took Jos^iuar 
froiQ an humble and obscure family,;and made hifn at once 

.' tjiferscojifge of his enemies, and-'thp Savior of his Chyroh ! 

*Pavid by the same Almighty po^er was transferred from 

a* shepherd's cot to Ihe throne of Israel, that tie* might 

through him and his illustrious family, further the benevo- 

. lent designs of his Church. Esther, a lonely orphan— the 
child o( ^ poor exile* was by the same Almighty Being 

'.raised to the august {hroiie of the greatest monarch m- 
earth, ih* order lb save the- Ghurch from thp malice 6f ter 
i^emies. So Ezra, and N^ehemiah, and'Daniel, were -t&ken 
from the Jewish captives, and raised to high 'and honor- 
able s^tions, that they might become the instruments of 

t.refprming the' Church. And oiir own blessed Redeemer 
* - • • •. • • 

was bom -in jirctimstances of humble jJoVerty— ^e was 

*f)om ui\ stable^the ox and the ass were his companion's. 
«* He W2fs rich, yet for our isal^es he became poor, that Vire ' 
through his poverty might be made rich." Cthnsfiri his 
own t)eautiful' language says, «* The fox;6s have holes, and 
Ihe birds of the air fiave their nests^ but' the Son of man • 
hath not where to lay^his head." . YAe! the Messed Sa- 
Vio* had not even bis ownbeiBust to ride, nor his own hoijse. 
to shelter him from the cold, he was dependent upon the 
hospitality of JhLji friends fpr the very biread he ate, andtlre 

V cll&ithes he wore. /^ ' * . *^ ■ • 

The apostles too were chosen from among the humble 
poor. ., -.This was all done for vrhe purposes, there is .a de- 
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sign, a wise and glorious design in erery thing that God 
does. If God had carried forward his great and glori' 
ous plans of saving- the world, through the instrumen- 
tality of the rich, the powerful and the great, infidelity and 
unbdief would have attributed the success and triumph of 
the Church, to the influence of wealth. As God is the 
same to-day, yesterday and forevet, he carries on his great 
and mighty purposes in the sanie way from age to age, and 
judging from the past he will continue so to do, until all 
shall know him from the rising to the setting sun ! 

Thus too, Luther God's chosen instniment in rescuing 
his bleeding Church from the merciless dominion of the 
Pope, and reforming her doctrines and worship, and carry- 
ing forward the mighty purposes of his will, was of poor 
and humble origin. In the beautiful and poetic language 
of Prof. Tischer, we can say, " As a bright morning dawn 
is not always the precurser of a splendid day and a cloud- 
less sky, so is an illustrious pedigree no indication of re- 
nowned deeds and great talents. The great instructress 
of mankind, the history of the world, presents us with ex- 
alted and beneficent men, who descended from parents 
of low degree, and whose own noble actions raised them 
to honor, usefulness and celebrity. A striking proof of 
this fact, we behold in the immortal Luther, whose parents 
were poor and humble." 

God raised up Luther at the very juncture of time when 
his sinking church needed just such a man — ^a man of such 
talents, such courage, such faith, such energy and piety. 
Like some mighty and brilliant star he burst upon the earth 
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in her darkest and gloomiest hour! " Till Luther rose there 
was no power to cope with the Papal Church. There 
was a true Church, but she had no champion.*' How. 
true I • "• . . 

'l^his great and wonderful man was bom and liared 
amid scenes of humble poverty. Luther during the last 
twenty-five years of his life occupied 'a larger share of the 
attention of Europe, than «ny man of his age; and since 
his death his fame has spread and widened until it has 
reached the remotest corners of the earth ! What now is 
the fame of Leo the X., of Charles the V., of Henry the 
VIII., of Erasmus or of any other of his cotemporanes, 
compared with that of the humble monk of Erfurt ? Lu- 
ther is hot the hero of one age, or of one nation, but of all 
ages and all nations. His fame has filled the world; and 
although upwards of three hundred years have rolled along 
since his death, his name and memory are still as dear to 
the hearts of millions in the 19th century, as they were to 
those of the 16th. And although no man that ever trod 
this earth, has been more slandered, and abused, and cal- 
umniated and maligned, and is even now more traduced 
and belied by the partisans of Rom^, yet his fame is ever 
increasing, and will continue to increase, as the incalculable 
blessings of his labors in behalf of mankind, are more ex- 
tensively felt, and better understood ! His glory like the 
sun will never cease to shine, until the affairs of this lower 
world, shall have b6en brought to aT close !, He lives in the 
hearts and the affections of millions of freemen who too 
well know'Vhat would now be their condition if Luther 
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had never lived, and labored, and preached, and written, 
and prayed. His name and memory are impressed .upon 
the very hearths core of Protestants. And what is it that 
endears Luther to the hearts .of Protestants ? It is the 
mighty intellect — the courageous spirit — the warm heart — 
the strong faith-«— and th6 fervent piety which' chatacteri zed . 
"this great man.. To say that Luther, taicen all in all, was 
the greatest uninspired man that Ood' ever placed upon tliis 

• earth, is saying too little, and yet, more dare hardly be said. 
Dr. C. E, Stowe says : *' There was probably never crea- 
ted a more powerftil human being, a more gigantic, full pro- 
portioned man, in the highest sense of the term, than 
Martin Luther. In him, all that belongs to hunKin nature, ^ 
all that goes to constitute a man, had a strongly marked 
and. characteristic development. He was 9, model-man, 

.^ one that might be shown to other beings in other parts of 
the universe, as a specimen of collective manhood in its ma- 
tixrest growth." This remark may appear extravagant to 
noine, but its correctness will be seen in the eourse of this 
memoir. 

The individual who cannot admire the moral courage, 
the indomitable energy, the holy zeal, the unshaken faith, 
the transcendant talents, and the warm and fervent piety 
of a man like Luther, must indeed be dead to everything 
that constitutes man! Much has, been written for, and 
against Luther, perhap9«more for, and against him, than 
any other human being that ever lived* For 300 years 
lie has been the subject of abuse, and the theme of eulogy, 
among the most refined and intelligent nations of the earth 
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— he has been praised by the Protestants and denounced 
by the Roman Catholics to a far greater extent than any 
man living or dead. Everything, therefore, that has even 
the remotest connexion with this great and good man, his 
parentage — his birth-place— the scenes of his childhood — 
the circumstances and associations with which he was sur- 
rounded — ^his education, and in short, everything whicn 
may have had any agency in the development of his 
physical, intellectual, or moral powers, must possess a 
deep and thrilling interest. We shall endeavor to be mi- 
nute without being prolix in the facts we are about to 
state. And as hundreds of individuals, both friends and 
J enemies, have written the life of Luther, we are at no loss 
for materials, whether the facts about to be stated are the 
most interesting, the reader must judge. 

Near Eisenach, in Thuringia, in a quiet and romantic 
little vale, lay the humble, but beautiful village of Mohnu 
In this retired hamlet, far away from the noise and bustle 
of the great world, lived and died, nearly 400 yesp ago, 
an industrious and honest laborer, whose name was Henry 
Luther. Henry Luther would have lived, and died, and 
his name and memory, like that of millions of other excel- 
lent men who once lived and labored upon our earth, 
would have been forgotten if Martin Luther had not been 
his grandson. John Luther, the father of the great Re- 
former, was born in the same village, about the year 1460 
About Henry Luther, very little is known ; about John, 
we know a little more, but still not as much as we could 
wish. It is to be i^gretted that so little is known about 
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the moral training of the man, who, under God, raised such 
^a son ai| Martin Luther. -We all feel deeply interested in 
the parents or men of superior Ihtellectual or great nioral 
powers ; hence w.e feel almost as much interest in the his- 
tory of the* parents of John Wesley, and Washington, and 
- of Byron, as in the lives :of those men themselves, for we 
all know what a great infiuenee the habits of parents have 
on tjieir ohildren. The*mother of John Wesley would no 
doubt have made a John Wesley out of Lord Byron, and 
' Byron's mother would have- turned the greSlt apostle of 
Methodism into the petulant and misanthropic, though 
splendid poet ! If we are to judge the tree by its fruits, 
John Luther must have been a great man. The whole 
world is immensely indebted to the humble miner of Mans- 
field, for raising such a' son ! 

When John Luther had arrived at a proper age, and 
thought himself able to support a family, he looked around 
in the same humble sphere in which he 'himself moved,' 
for a companion, to share with him the joys. and the sor- 
rows of life. He found such a companion in Margaret 
Lindeman, the daughter of a poor but honest peasant, who 
resided in Neustadt, a small village- not far from Mohra. 
We do not know at what time they were married, but 
soon after their marriage they moved to Eisleben. Some 
say that Luther and his wife did not reside at Eisleben 
' when their son was born, but that they had only gone 
thither to attend the annual fair ; but this does not appear 
very probable ; the distance from Mohra to Eisleben is 
about 75 miles, and was at that time a rough and unfre- 
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• quented road ; we can therefore scarcely believe that Lu- 
ther and his wife, sensible and prudent christians^ peirsens*- 
whose piety .wojild. not ftnd much plcasuririn .the excite- ' 
^cnt and hilarity of a flir, would TcnturOx upon su.ch a 
journey ailmost in the jdead of winter. The Vefy sitbation 
of Margaret Liithcr must preclude su^h a supposition, % ^ 
More than .'this, Xuther'a earliest^^iographers say nothing. ' 
. about tljis, and Lutl^r -himself sajs, »^i was bora andbapr . ,.■ 
. tized in Eislebcn,'? and if hi« parents had only beea pii*jsi . 
vi8it*'thuher,«'it is more than- likely -he would have stated* 
' so .remarkable a fact. ./ • ' ••■ •. * , 

There is no doub| but John Luther 'did -move to Eisle-.: 
,: ben, and very problbly intended to make.ii his plac^.of 
. . residence, but not meeting with tke success lie had Expect- ^ 
ed, he did not remain loag, perha|>s from April, 1483, to 
ihe same date, 1484. ' 

John-Luther, according to the testimony, of his son, and ;, • 
■•o.f Philip IViplanethon^ the most famous man' next to.Lu- . 
ther of his* gge,was a remarkable .jikaQ*. Though, but a 
'miner, or as his son caifs* hinj, a »^ ^ood cutter,,^ Kg had a 

strong and vigorous intellect,, a large sha^-e* of. common ■ 

> ■ •- • * . 

sense, and for those days, a considerable stock of infbrraa*. 
tion.. One .evidence* of hia clear head and correct judg- . ^ 
ment, is the.fa^ that he lookettwith the .utmost contempt 
upon -the -BWarnis of indolent monks and,nUhs that infest*. 
. ed the Jahd,- and site out; its. substance and corrupted it8*\ • 
^iporal^. -Hence, A^hen in aftej* years his son became 'a 
iftiont, it aln»ost broke his heart, arid- for U long time he-re- 
fns£d to be, reconciled to Him.' He vr^ a man of true and 
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enlightened piety ; he was pious in spite of the blightiilg 
and soul-destroying influence of popery. He^was ihdus- 
triousy sinQiere, and upri^^; -a man 'of strict integrity, he 
was firm and -unbending in his purposes, and this made 
him a severe disciplinarian. There was nothing light- 
minded or frivolous abou,t him, indeed h^ seems to hava* 
border^" a little oh the stern, flis firmness seem? .to 
'have approached almost, to obstinacy, a common fault with 
men 0/' such rigid morals. This trait the son. seems to • 
•fiipLye inherited in a large degree from -his- fatbo^, and this 
very trait was one of thoi^ rare and peculiar qualincations 
flial fitted Martin Luther so 'preeminently for the stupen- 
" doifa achievements of his after life"!. John Luther was . 
' fond of rea<^ng, but as we ifiay ^^ suppose, boo^s were 
then scared, and ^his range nmst. have been *smaU. That 
John Luther was a good man, and an intelligent christian, 
is Evident /rom a letter which Martin wrote to him in 1530. 

»" TJiis.&tt^ shows the respect, and- affebtion of the^greaj^. 

'• Refoi^er- for his "parents." ."Dear Fathers . It woujd in-" ". 

. dfiin afibrd me much pleasure if yon and mother could . 
. pay us a visi^, and. raiy Katy also desires,, with tears, 

•that you would- visit us. We would attend to you (in' 
your" sickness) in the very besi; way we "eo^ld. I ^have 

• sent . my servajil 'Cyria^us to see whether m\ your we^k- 
^ . nessi'you are able to come. For let come what will, lifd? 

• or ddath, I should Uke you to be near qfie, so that, accordr . 
. . ing to the qgEmm.ands of .God, I might discharge -the dutieis- 

of a son towards^oti with gratitude and affection. I pray 
to that heavenly Fatliiert who: h^* made. you my earthly 
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father, that in his boundless compassion he would give 
you grace. and strength, and enlighten you by hb Holy 
Spirit, so thatr you might be enabled to acknowledge and 
confess with joy and thankfulness the blessed doctrines of 
his dear Son, our Lord and Savior, to which in his mercy 
you have been called. And I hope you have indeed been 
called from the gross darkness and error of sin, into this 
light, and that God will graciously finish that which he 
has so happily begun ii> your heart, and keep you faithful 
unto the coming of our Lord and Savior J«8us Christ 
For God has sealed this work in your heart, inasmuch as 
you have been called upon to suffer r.eproa<^ 'for his 
name's sake. ' You have suffered reproach and scorn, 
hatjred, enmity, and pfirili for his sake. Tj^ese are. the 
proper marks* of a true christian, and show us that we are 
like Christ, and have his image stamped upon our hearts. 
(Rom. viii. 29.) . 

. Let, therefore, your heart be joyfiil and happy in your 
affliction ; nor need you fear to die, for we have a true 
and faithful friend in the other world, who has abolished 
sin and death for us, even Jesus Christ the righteous. 
Therefore " be stoong and of good courage, fear not, nor 
be afraid of them, for the Lord thy God, he it is that go- 
eth with thee, he will not fail thee, nor forsake thee." 
Deut. xxxi. 6. Again we have the encouraging promise, 
**Ask and ye shall receive." And in Acts ii. 21, it is 
said, *' whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved." And the whole Psalter is full of such 
sweet and refreshing comforts, especially the Olst, which 
is an exibellent Psalm for the sick to read. « * •^ 
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If it should be the will of God that you should be de- 
nied the enjoyment of a better world now, and remain with 
us awhile longer in this miserable and sorrowful vale of 
tears, to share in our troubles, and sympathize with us in 
our misfortunes, God I hope will give you grace cheerful- 
ly to submit. For this life is nothing more than a vale of 
tears, in which we see and feel every day more and mori 
its sorrows and afflictions, and there is no prospect of a 
termination to these sufferings until after we shall have 
passed into another world — ^then they must cease and we 
shall then rest sweetly in Jesus, until in the morning of the 
Great Day, he will come to wake us up. * * « 

I am truly sorry that I cannot be with you to comfort 
you in your affliction. All the family wish most affec- 
tionately to be remembered to you, and our dear mother, 
and all the rest. God's grace be with you now and for- 
ever. Amen. M. Luther. 

This letter does honor to Luther's heart, and shows us 
that he considered his father an intelligent and enlightened 
Christian. John Luther was certainly far in advance of 
his CO temporaries. We may well imagine that in such a 
dark age, when the bishops, priests, monks and nuns, were 
nothing more than an ignorant rabble, it must have been a 
rare thing for a poor miner, who had to earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, to rise above the common multitude. 
More than this, the awfully corrupted system of religion 
under which he was educated, had a tendency then, just 
as now, to cramp the energies of the human mind, and to 
.•tont the moral powers of the soul. Tet under all these 
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unfavorable circumstances, the strong native powers of 
his mind triumphed over every difficulty. Aa John Luther 
could not read Latin, and as German Bibles were then 
scarce, and never circulated among the common people, it 
is not probable that the Bible was among his books ; yea, 
from the fact that Martin never saw the Bible until he was 
of age, it is quite certain that John Luther had no Bible. 
The first Bible he saw was, no doubt, that translated by 
his son. Martin Luther translated and published Reuch- 
lin*s Latin version of the Psalter in 1517. This is a re- 
markable circumstance, that at least a portion of God*s 
Word sliould be published simultaneously with the com- 
mencement of the glorious Reformation ! Although the 
intelligent miner of Mansfield never distinguished himself 
by any literary effort, yet he wrote and impressed his own 
stern and unshaken virtues upon the mind of his Son, and 
his name and memory are immortalized in the fame and 
celebrity of that son, every step of whose education can 
be traced to the pious and enlightened mind, the warm and 
generous heart, the firm and energetic character of the 
father. It would have been an honor, yea, a very great 
honor, for the greatest potentate on earth, to be the father 
of such a son, yet this great honor fell to the share of 
John Luther ! Ah ! little did the poor miner of Mansfield 
think, when afler the toils of the day, he would take his 
little son upon his knees, and listen to his innocent prattle, 
and have his soul thrilled with the innocent smiles of his 
. first-born*— and when he would fold his htde hands to- 
gether and teach him to pray— ah, little did he think that 
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that son would one day, even in his own life time, occupy 
a larger share of public attention than any other man on 
earth, and that he would one day, unassisted by armies or 
any human power, single handed and alone, shake and 
conTulse to their very centres the mightiest kingdoms of 
the world ! Yet so it turned out. Luther's mother, too, 
seems to have been an excellent woman. Melancthon 
says, she was a model to all the women where she resided. 
She was remarkable for her piety and her prayers. She 
seems, too, like her husband, to have been a woman of 
great firmness, and a stem disciplinarian. Martin Luther 
makes frequent and honorable mention of his mother. In 
15dl, when she was very ill, he wrote the following let- 
ter to her, which shows that she too, was an humble M" 
lower of the Lamb. It commences thus : 

** Grace and peace in Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

My very dear Mother, (the German is Meine herzliebe 
Mutter) I have received the letter of brother Jacob, which 
informs me of your illness. It grieves me that I cannot 
be with you. Yet I will be, as it were bodily with you 
in this letter, and spiritually I am always with you. AI« 
though, I trust, your heart has long since been fully in- 
structed, by the many and excellent preachers with which 
you are blessed, yet I feel anxious to discharge my duties, 
and show you that I am still your child, and you are my 
Mother. * * * 

In the first place, dear mother, you know that your 
affliction is nothing more than the gracious rod of your 
Heavenly Father, and that it is very light, compared with 
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that with which he visits the ungodly. Tea, and evea 
light compared with that with which he sometimes Tisits 
his own dear children, when one is beheaded* anodier 
burned, another drowned, and so on. Therefore, let not 
your present illness trouble you, but receive it thankfully, 
as sent by his grace. And even if your present affliction 
should terminate in death, it is a light thing compared to 
the sufferings of our blessed Lord and Savior, who suffered 
not for himself, but for us. 

In the second place, dear mother, you know the grounds 
of all comfort, and the foundation of all happiness. You 
know on whom you are to place your hopes in this, and 
every other affliction. You know that Jesus Christ is the 
comer-stone, and that he will never leave nor forsake us, 
nor permit us to be overwhelmed. He is the Savior of 
all — and especially of those who are in need, and in their 
need call upon him. ** Be of good courage," he says, 
** I have overcome the world." Therefore, only be com- 
forted in the Lord. *' I live," says the Lord, «« and there- 
fore shall ye also live, and your joy shall no man take from 
you." May the Lord give you faith, a joyful and firm 
faith, that you may overcome this and every other afflic- 
tion. I hereby commend your soul and body to the com- 
passionate care of our God. Katy and all the children 
pray for you ; — some are crying, others are eating and say- 
ing, " grandmother is very sick." The grace of God be 
with you. Amen. M. Luther.'' 

The letter is long» we hare therefore, only given part of 
it» but what we have iranskted, du>w» how idntifid and af- 
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fectionate a son he was. Luther's mother seems to hav€ 
been firm, but somewhat hasty in her temper. "One 
day," says Luther, ** she chastised me on account of a 
horse, until the blood came.'^ In German, " eines Rosses 
willen," perhaps for renturing too near a horse. Luther 
says, in after life, " My parents were very strict, and treat- 
ed me rather harshly, so much so, that I became very timid ; 
they no doubt thought they were doing right, but they had 
no proper discernment of character, which is absolutely 
necessary, that we may know upon whom, and when to 
inflict punishment. This, alas, is too often the case in the 
present age, many well-meaning parents have little or no 
knowledge of human nature, and often punish their chil- 
dren when they ought not to do it, and leave them un- 
punished when 'their present and eternal happiness re- 
quires it. 

These, then, were the parents of Martin Luther, that 
great and good man, who, under God, did more for the 
the world at large, than any other man that ever lived. 

John Luther died on the 29th of May, 1 530, and his 
wife Margaret, folio 77ed him to a better world on the 30th • 
of June, 1531. They both lived to see their son second 
in importance to no other man in Europe. 

But to retrace our steps. Martin Luther was bom on 
the 10th day of November, 1483, at 11 o'clock at night. 
It being the eve of St. Martin's day, the child was called 
Martin, in honor of that Saint. The day after his birth, 
in accordance with the custom of that age, he was carried 
to the Church of St. Peter, and was baptized by effusion 
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with this baptism liUther was ever after perfectly satisfied, 
lie was born in Eislcben, at that time a considerable Til- 
Inge in Upper Saxony, where his parents then resided. 
He was bom in the fall of 1483 ; in the spring of 1484, 
his purrmts moved to Mansfield. Mansfield is situated in 
the mountsiinous regions of Thuringia, about fifteen Eng- 
lish miles North West from Eisleben. Here in this beau- 
tiful and romantic spot, surrounded by dark forests, and 
watered by the clear, pure streams that gush from the 
mountain-side, and blest with a salubrious atmosphere, — 
hero Martin Luther spent the interesting period of his 
childhood. It was here he first learned to lisp that rich, 
copious and powerful language, in which he afterward 
convulsed the nations of the earth, and shook to its very 
centre the Papal Hierarchy ! Luther's parents, when they 
first moved to Mansfield, were very poor. Luther says : 
" My parents were very poor ; my father was a wood- 
cutter, and my mother often carried the wood upon her 
back, that she might earn bread to bring us children up." 
From this passage it would seem, that although John Lu- 
ther was a miner by profession, yet he did not always 
work at that business, but sometimes also cut wood for a 
living. From a laborer, John Luther rose to the proprie- 
torship of a furnace. Yea, we are informed that he owned 
four furnaces, (Schmeltz-ofen,) These of course, were 
not such large establishments, as our American furnaces 
generally are. We have stated above, that John Luther 
was a pious man, and as such ho determined to give his 
son a religious education, and he never lost sight of this 
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object. It is said in the life of Luther quite recently pub- 
lished by the London Tract Society, " That John Luther 
was a man who lived in the fear of God, and that it was 
his custom to pray fervently, and loudly at the bed side of 
his child, that the Almighty would make his son a partaker 
of his grace, and would remember his great name, and pro- 
mote the propagation of purer doctrine than was ti.en taught, 
through the instrumentality of the child before him.'* This 
is indeed a remarkable and dmost a prophetic prayer. 
How wonderfully did not God hear, and answer this 
prayer! 

Little Martin was sent to school before he could cleverly 
walk, for we are told that his father and a young man by 
the name of Nicholas Oemler, often carried him to school. 
George Emelius had the honor of being Luther's first 
teacher. Luther seems from his earliest infancy to have 
been surrounded by circumstances and influences, that 
were calculated to make him a good and a great man. His 
naturally impetuous spirit was subdued, and his violent 
temper was early brought under a wholesome subjection* 
He was early taught to govern himself, which was of great 
importance to him in after life. At home the rod of cor- 
rection was freely applied to his back, and at school he 
fared no better. It is said, that he was flogged fifteen times 
in one day at school ! In this school he learned the Cate- 
chism, the Ten Commandments, the Apostles' Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, and a few other prayers and some hymns. 
Here too, he learned to write, and commenced the Latin 
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grammar. In this school of affliction^ for sach it mast 
liave been to Luther, he made rapid progress— here in this 
humble school he laid the foundation of that splendid edu- 
cation, which in subsequent life astonished and electrified 
the world ! Luther remained at Mansfield until he was 
thirteen years old, no doubt going to school all that time. 

His early biographers say that he was a stout, brave lad, 
full of hfo and animation, but in consequence of the severe 
discipline under which he was trained, his spirit seemed 
to have been almost entirely crushed. When he was 
tliirtocn years old, ho was exceedingly backward and timor- 
ous. Yet wo all know that his unconquerable spirit was 
not crushed, and his cfaainless mind was not subdued ! 
Ilis subsequent splendid career proves this. We are told 
tliat at this timo he was stoutly set, and a healthy looking 
boy, witli a fine florid complexion, a keen, falcon eye, 
light hair, and a prominent forehead. In aAer life, when 
worn down by severe study and unnumbered cares, he 
became thin in body, and his eountenance was not so 
fresh. Erasmus Aber, who describes Luther when he was 
about thirty-three years of age, says, he was a man of or- 
dinary size, about five feet eight inches high, rather stoutly 
set, and had a handsome figure. His countenance was be- 
nevolent and beautifully dignified and intelligent. There 
was something elevated in his face — his forehead was 
earnest, open, and determined. His countenance was 
thin and emaciated and pale, and in consequence of hard 
study and many cares* it looked sad. His voice was 
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and afdent, and not nnfrequently gloomy. 

Bat to return to his childhood. John Luther watche4 
with the most anjdoos solidtode the development of the 
moral and inteUeotual powers of his promising son. He 
saw enough by this time, to convince him that Martin had 
a superior mind. His application was so great, his grasp 
of mind so quick, his memory so tenacious^ his judgment 
so sound for a mere child, and his deportment so grave 
and dignified at the age of thirteen, that not only his father, 
but all who knew him, predicted something great and ex- 
traordinary in his future life. But neither his father nor 
any other person could possibly have had the most distant 
idea of the honors that awaited him in af^r life. 

Luther's parents seem to have been very careful with 
his religious instruction, and so far as they understood the 
principles of religion, they communicated them to him. 
When Martin was thirteen years old, his knowledge of 
God was very limited, and even that little which he had 
was not very correct He knew God only as a being of 
terror. Mathesius says : " That every time he heard the 
namd of Christ mentioned he turned pale, for he had been 
represented to him as an angry Judge." ** This servile 
fear," says D'Aubigne, ** which is so far removed from true 
religion, perhaps prepared his mind for the glad tidings of 
the gospel, and for that joy which he afterwards felt, when 
he learned to know Christ as meek and lowly of heart." 
Philip Mclancthon, in his life of Luther, says : '* As soon 
as young Martin was old enough to learn, his parents taught 
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him very carefully the knowledge and fear of God, and as 
was then customaryy they also taught him to read and 
write." The impressions made upon his mind hy the ex- 
ample and instructions of his excellent parents, were never 
obliterated, the seed of truth which they so carefully sowed, 
brought forth much fruit, to the honor and glory of God ! 
Having now passed over the proper childhood of Lu- 
ther, let us next look at Luiher^ the youth and the atiuletit* 



CHAPTER III 



Luther^ the Student. 



In 1497, when Luther was in his 14th year, his father 
sent him in company with John Reinecke^ a lad of his own 
age, to the high school at Magdeburg. Melancthon says, 
** There were at that time pretty good schools in the towns 
of Saxony — schools in which grammar was correctly 
taught.'* The school at Magdeburg was an institution of 
some celebrity at that time, it was under the supervision 
of the Franciscans, who were very strict and rigorous in 
their rules, both with themselves and their pupils. The 
Franciscans were by their vows devoted to the visiting of 
the sick, and the burying of the dead. Their grey habitSf 
and their dark scowls, were well calculated to impress the 
mind with gloom and melancholy. These austere, unre- 
fined, and iron-hearted men, were perhaps not the best 
tutors for Luther. The high reputation these men had 
acquired for the austerity of their rules, and the sanctity 
of their manners, was no doubt one reason why John 
Luther sent his son thither. But the situation of Luther, 
was not very pleasant, for he was obliged, according to 
the customs of that age, to beg his bread from door to 
door, and what is still worse, he could not even procure a 
fnbsistence in this way, for he had frequently to retam at 
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night without a mouthful of bread. The pious MatheshiB 
says: *«When Luther was at Magdeburg he had, like 
many other honest, and even tolerably wealthy people's 
children, to beg his bread by singing his * Panem propter 
Deum,' (Bread for God's sake.) That which is to be- 
come great, must begin smalL" Thus young Martin ex- 
perienced hard times at Magdeburg, for he himself informs 
us, that he was oflen repulsed £rom the doors of the rich, 
and had to return late at night to his cheerless lodgings 
without his supper. We may well imagine how much 
the poor youth must have been discouraged under such 
circumstances I Luther was to be trained for future sel^ 
denial, and he had to bear the yoke m his youth. We do 
not know much about his progress in learning while at 
Magdeburg. The only advantage he derived from his being 
at this place, was this, viz.: while he was at Magdeburg, 
Andrew Proles, a pious and eloquent monk of the order 
of St. Augustine, was there preaching with great zeal and 
energy against the corruptions of the church, and the ne- 
cessity of a reformation in religion. No doubt this cir- 
cumstance had its influence upon the young student's hon- 
est heart. D'Aubigne says: ** Perhaps these discourses 
deposited m the soul of the youth the earliest germ of the 
ihoughto which a later period unfolded." This is indeed 
rery probable, and if so, then the unpleasant year he spent 
at Magdeburg was not without its advantages. Young 
Luther bore up under his hardships, until he could bear 
thorn no longer. In bis half^tarved condition, and in deep 
diitrtis of mind, h« wrota to tut fiid^, Udmmg hiax 
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how he fared. His parents felt deeply for their son, but 
were not at that time in a condition to assist him with 
money. They however inrited him to come home, which 
he did, afler having spent about one year at Magdeburg. 

In 1498, when Luther was in his fifteenth year, his pa- 
rents sent him to the high school at Eisenach. There 
were two reasons for sending him te Eisenach, the first 
was, that the grammar school there was^ very popular, and 
the second was, Mrs. Luther had relations at Eisenach ; 
and as John Luther was not yet able to support his son 
at school entirely, they (the parents) very naturally ex- 
pected the assistance of those relations in the education of 
their son. But in this they were sadly disappointed, for 
their relations were either too poor to assist him, or too 
heartless to regard the tender ties of consanguinity. At 
Eisenach poQr Martin found out, what thousands since 
have learned, by painful and. bitter experience, that it is a 
hopeless thing for the poor to depend upon their relations 
in time of need! Here at Eisenach, as at Magdeburg, 
poor Martin had again to sing his Panem propter Deum, 
and thus beg his bread from house to house. Indeed it 
would seem that at first he even, if possible, fared worse 
than at Magdeburg, for he informs us that one day in par- 
ticular he was driven three times from the doprs of citizensy 
and had to go to bed without a mouthful to eat I The cus- 
tom of singing for bread is an old usage in Germany, and 
is still in vogue. When and how it originated we do not 
know, but it still exists, as we learn from the Rev. B* 
Kurtz, p. D., pf B^tini^ore, who in 1847 aainr and heard 
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the poor students singing for bread at Eisenach. Dr. 
Kurtz says: ««When Luther was fifteen years old, we 
find him begging his bread by the exercise of his vocal 
powers, singing before the houses of the citizens. This 
was no unusual occurrence in that age, and was proverb- 
ially designated as obtaining bread for God's sake. Thus 
when God intends to* qualify an individual for future use- 
fblncss and greatness, he previously schools him in hu- 
mility. Luther still lives and reigns in this, as well as in 
many other of the time-honored customs of Germany. 
Some years since, when the writer stopt to dine at Eisen- 
ach, under the very shadow of Wartburg, a choir of schol- 
ars in their long black gowns, came under the window 
and sang several hymns. On inquiring into the cause, 
the waiter replied, *This singing is an ancient practice, 
(eine alte herkommliche Anstalt,) established by Dr. Mar- 
tinus Lutherus ; we pay two dollars and a half a year, and 
for this the poor scholars must sing twice a week before 
our house, and so they receive their learning.' Many of 
the most illustrious scholars of Germany have received 
their education in this manner. Doring, whose edition of 
Horace was republished in London in 1820, and who was 
rector of a school at Guben in 1781, complains of having 
to sing before the houses of the citizens of that town on 
holidays ; but adds, that the fees made up too considerable 
a part of his salary for him to discontinue the practice." 
The situation of young Luther was truly painful. As 
he had to leave Magdeburg for want of bread, so he no 
doubt thought he would have to leave Eisenach also. In 
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his deep distress he called upon God. Here we may date 
that mighty conflict of soul, which continued until he was 
led, in true faith, to the feet of the Redeemer. 

One day in particular, his sufferings seemed to have ar- 
rived at a crisis ; he was out as usual singing for bread, 
hut door after door was closed upon him. He was actu- 
ally in want; in his deep agony of mind he had wandered 
he knew not whither — ^he stood motionless before a house 
absorbed in deep and painful reflections ! O ! must I, after ^ 
all my cherished hopes, abandon my studies for want of 
bread — must I return to Mansfield, as I did from Magde- 
burg — ^is there no way for me— Oh God ! in thee do I 
trust ! Painful, agonizing thoughts ! This was a gloomy 
hour for young Martin. But even these scenes of afflic- 
tion were not without advantage to him. The deep in- 
ward life of Luther's soul was nourished by these calami- 
ties'—he was tried in the furnace. 

"One of Luther's biographers says : ** These calamities 
had a tendency to 'develop that deep sadness whose seeds 
had been sown by the austere Franciscans at Magdeburg. 
Nevertheless, this painful condition was not without its 
importance to the inward life of Luther. Forsaken by 
the world, and abandoned to penury and want, grieved 
and mortified by the cold and unfeeling conduct of those 
upon whom he depended, under these circumstances his 
soul would naturally turn to a higher power — ^he would 
lift his heart in prayer to him who is the Father of all, 
and who careth even for the worm that crawls upon the 
earth. His helplessness amid the tenderness of his youth. 
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would natunlly drive him to the throne of the Eternal ! 
The agony of mind which he experienced, amid the joy- 
ful period of youth, had a tendency to uige him to seek 
the friendship of hearen.*' 

But God saw that the miner's son must not abandon 
his studies, he must remain at Eisenach in order to accom- 
plish the great designs of his providence. The church 
which was dear to him as the apple of his eye, was now, 
as it were, weltering in her blood ! She had no cham- 
pion. The promise had long before been given concern- 
ing her, that she should become ^bright as the sun, fair as 
the moon, and terrible as an army with banners,'* — that 
she should arise and shine— that no weapon formed against 
her should prosper — that af\er her long, long, and dark 
night of sorrow, her joy should come at last! And that 
poor, dejected boy that was now actually destitute of bread 
in tlie streets of Eisenach, was to be the honored instru- 
ment, in the hands of God, of accomplishing this mi^ty 
work I Look up, dejected youth, " the Lord will provide.** 
That (iod who hcarcth the young ravens when they cry, 
Mu\ who fiiiif numbered the very hairs of your head, will 
noi Ittttfn you without a friend and a home ! 

Whtlift the painful thoughts of abandoning his studies 
were wringing his heart with agony, an angel of mercy, 
in tlie person of a pious and benevolent lady, appeared, 
and came to his relief! This was Elizabeth Gotta, the 
daughter of the Burgomaster of Eilfeld, and the wife of 
Conrad Gotta, a respectable citizen of Eisenach, who lived 
in St. George's street. This lady Elizabeth, (not as 
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D'Aubigne calls her Ursula,) in the chronicles of Eisen- 
ach is called the *<pious Shunamite," in remembrance of 
her who so earnestly entreated the Prophet Elisha to eat 
brtod with her. See II Kings iv. 8. This pious lady it 
appears was struck with the sweet and melodious voice, 
and the warm and eloquent prayers of young Martin at 
church. Melancthon says, " because she took a fancy to 
his singing, and his hearty prayers at church." He was 
a "stranger and she took him in, he was hungry and she 
gave him to eat." She called him into the house, perhaps 
only to supply his immediate wants ; but on a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the interesting youth, he was invi- 
ted to become an inmate of the family. Luther, of course, 
joyfully accepted the kind and benevolent invitation, and 
thenceforth became a member of that interesting family. 

The first great conflict was now over, the storms had 
subsided, and the heavens were clear and light, he took 
fresh courage, and went on his way rejoicing. Here in 
the Cotta family he "was happy. He could now pursue 
his studies with pleasure and delight. He spent three 
years in this pious family, and no doubt both he, and the 
family were mutually pleased, and benefited by his resi- 
dence there. The Cotta family never regretted the kind- 
ness they showed to the poor scholar. There is some- 
thing very touching and eloquent in this whole scene, far 
surpassing the ordinary charities of life* 

It is said by him, who spake as never man spake, of a 
certain woman who had done a kind act to him, tjutt 
^^wheresoeter this Gospel shall be preached throughout 
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the whole world, tills also that she hath done shall be spo- 
ken of, for a memorial of her." So the kindness of Eliz- 
abeth Cotta to the poor student will never be forgotten! 
No doubt, she was like a lady in England, of whom a cele- 
brated writer says, ** the patting of the little bare feet of 
the poor children that came to her house were music to 
her benevolent heart, and the very smell of their clothes 
reminded her of the breath of heaven." 

Lutiier remembered the kindness of this family through 
life, he was not the man to forget a favor, or requite an act 
of benevolence with ingratitude. Many years afterwards 
when liUtlicr^s fame had reached the remotest comers of 
Europe, when he had become the most renowned man of 
his age, and when he was the ruling spirit of the most cele- 
brated University in the world; a son of Conrad, and Eliz- 
abeth Cotta is sent to Wittenberg, Luther remembers the 
kindness of his benefactors, and as some little return of 
gratitude, he receives their son under his own roof, and at 
his own table. 

Luther now made rapid progress in his studies, and 
came up fully to the expectations of all who were in- 
terested in his education. John Tremonius, (or Tre- 
bonius,) was then Rector of the High School, and the 
most distinguished teacher at Eisenach, he was not only as 
Melancthon says, « a good grammarian," but a gentleman 
of pretty extensive information, and possessed a kindly and 
benevolent heart. Under his tuition young Luther made 
ra]||d progress in his studies. During his residence at 
Eisenach, as a relaxation from severer studies Luther 
turned his attention to poetry and music. It was here he 
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laid the foundation of those splendid musical attainments, 
which he afterwards acquired. He improved his fine alto 
voice, he learned to play the German flute, and also per- 
formed on the lute (in German die Laute) a stringed in- 
strument now almost or entirely gone outof ues. His 
knowledge and skill in music, not only proved a great 
source of pleasure to him, but contributed not a little to his 
iiiture usefulness in furthering the great plans of Provi- 
dence in reforming the Church. For when in af\er life the 
storms of persecution were raging fiercely around him, he 
found great pleasure in music. And his knowledge and 
skill in this science proved to be one of his most useful 
attainments in the great Reformation which he eflected. 
It was his music, as much as anything else, that moved the 
heart of all Germany. Sir Philip Sydney, once said: 
** Let me make the songs of a nation, and I care not who 
makes its lawsJ' Luther made the songs or hymns of 
Germany, and he also made her tunes. He wrote some 
of the best hymns in the world, and composed many tunes 
more than 300 years ago, that all the civilization and re- 
finement of modem days have not made obsolete, and 
never will, tunes that will be sung with rapture and delight 
down to the last period of time. We shall speak of Lu- 
ther, as a composer of music, and an hymnologist in another 
place, as we do not wish to break in upon the chronolo- 
^cal arrangement of our narrative.* 

'Luther's musical talents were of the highest order, as an hymnologist 
and composer he occupies a high position. Rambach, Wachemagel and 
other distinguished Grerman scholars have done ample justice to the great 
Reformer in this department. Dr. Stang gives us an account of all the 
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Lather while at Eisenach also learned the taming basi- 
ness, perhaps only as a pass-time. As a stadent, and a 
cheerful and pleasant companion, he was much beloved by 
his fellow students. His strong memory, his quick ap> 
prehension, and his severe application, soon enabled him 
to out-strip all his fellow-students. His progress was most 
apparent in the languages, and in the department of belles 
lettres. Latin and German poetry, and rhetorick seem to 
nave been his favorite studies. The correctness of his 
habits, his diligence, and strict obedience to all the rules of 
the school, soon won the favor of all his instractors. But 
however rapid his progress, and pleasant his situation in 
the Cotta family, and however much beloved by his teach- 
ers, the ties that bound him to Eisenach must all be sev- 
ered. His father had by this time improved in his world- 
ly affairs, and as it was the long cherished wish of his 

hymni and muiio Luther oompoted, mnd Prof. Stowe has given an ecleo- 
tlo view of the whole lubjeot in the Biblical Repository. But what we 
cnniider the belt thing on the lubjeot, ia Luther's original collection of 
hymns and psalms, whioh is now before us. It is called, << Spiritual 
Bongs and Psalms brought together by Dr. M. Luther, 1629." This 
book contains nearly all Luther's hymns, and was improved from time to 
time, in Luther's life time, until it became the famous « Wurtembergis* 
ohe Oesang Buoh," with which most of our German preachers are 
well acquainted. The following hymns, are either translated from the 
liatln, or originallj composed by Luther. The excellent funeral hymn, 
« This body let us now inter," Luther says In his preface to the hymn 
book, is not his « it is," said he, « an excellent hymn, and the produc- 
tion of a splendid poet (John Weise) but I dont want the honor of another 
man's labors." The foUowing are Luther's hymns, viz : 
1. « The Savior of the heathen comes," an Advent hymn-originaL 
S. The hymn « A Solis Ortu," translated thus, 

Christ the Son of Mary, 

Shall be praised to the end of the waild| 

As fkr 18 the sun, throws his ntys, fco. 
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heart to see his son at a University, he determined to 
send him to Erfurt We will now follow Luther, the stu- 
dent, to Erfurt, the most famous University in all Germany* 
Erfurt, the scene in which was acted the prelude to the 
•tirring drama, in the eventful life of Luther. Here com- 
menced that mighty struggle in his own soul which liber- 
ated him from the thraldom of Rome, and the dominion of 
sin, and emancipated a degraded and priest-ridden world, 
from the tyranny and bondage of the " Man of «in." The 
foundation of Luther's splendid education, (as we have 
seen above,) was laid under the paternal roof, and continued 
in the humble school of Emelius at Mansfield, say six 
years, at Magdeburg one year, at Eisenach between three 
and four years, making eleven years— a pretty good time 
to prepare for the studies of a University. Luther went 
to Erfurt in 1501, when he was in his 18th year. He was 

3. Praise be to thee, Lord Jesus Christ — original. 
That thou did'st man become — Golobet seyst du Jesu Chrbt,datzdtt 
Mensch geboren bist. 
4 Yom Himmel hoch da komm ich her, &c. — original. 
I come from the lofty skies 
To bring you glad tidings. 

5. Yom Himmel kam der Engel-schaar, Erscheint den Hirten offenbur, 
Jte. — original. 

The angel-host from heaven came 

And appear to the shepherds on the plain, Jco. 

6. Der Hymnus, Hostis Herodes— original. 

Was f urchst die Feind Herodes sehr, 
Dass uns gebom kommt Christ der Henr 
£r sucht kein sterblich Konigreich, 
Der zu uns bringt sein Himmelreich ! 

7. Der Lobgesang Simeons des Altvaters^original. 

8. Christ lag, in Todes-banden, 

Fur unser Sund, gegeben|— improved by Luthtr. 
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not now however to beg hia bread, as he had done at Ma^ 
deburg and Eisenach, his father was now able to support 
him. But strange to tell eren here Luther went through 
the form, and begged in a more degrading manner than he 
had ever done, as you will see presently ! The most cele- 
brated teacher of the scholastic philosophy in all Germany^ 
was Dr. Judocus Trautvetter, he was a native of Eisenach, 
and rector of the University ; under him Luther was led 
into all the intricate mazes of the Schoolmen. This man 
died at Erfurt in 1519, of a broken-heart, because he could 
not refute his former pupil's ninety-five Theses, and be- 
cause he saw the absurd system of the schoolmen sinking 
and coald not sustain it. The other most celebrated Pro- 
fessors at Erfurt were John Gryphius, and John Graven- 
stein, and one Bigand, this latter gentleman, says Luther, 
in a letter to the Elector of Saxony, ^ was a learned and 

9. Jeius Christus omer Hefland 
Der den Tod Uberwand 

1st auferstanden, die Siixid hat er fpefimgcn, 
Kyrie Eleeiton! — original. 

10. Der Hymnos, veni Spiritos Creaior, 

Komm Gott SchSp Heiliger Geist — improTtd by LfOtber. 

11. Yeni sancte spiritos — translated thus by Lather. 

Komm heiligter Geist Herr Grott, 
ErfUll mit deiner Gnaden Giit, Jcc. 

12. Nan bitten wir den Heiligen Geist— original. 

13. Gott der Vater wohn ans bei — original. 

14. The Ten Commandments in rerse by Luther. 

Diess sind die heiligen zehen Gebote. 

15. The Ten Commandments abridged. 

Measch irillst da leben seliglieh, 

Und bey Grott bleiben ewigUch— original. 

16. Das Deutsche Patrem, 

Wir glaaben aU an eben GotI— originali 
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pious man, and from him I learned much ; among other 
things, he first informed me, that John Huss had been in- 
nocsendy and unjustly condemned." Luther commenced 
his studies in good earnest, he had laid a good foundation 
in the Latin at Eisenach, he was soon able to relish all the 
beauties of the best Latin writers. He read Cicero, 
Plautus, Virgil, Livy and others with great care. Cicero 
he had almost committed to memory. 

Luther was an early riser, and/ even at this time com- 
menced his daily labors with prayer. He adopted for his 
motto, ** To have prayed well, is to study welU^ Luther 
did not content himself, like too many students, by merely 
reading those great authors as a college task, but he tried 
to understand them fully, — to catch their spirit, — to make 
their thoughts his thoughts. Perhaps one of the most for- 
tunate circumstances in his early life, was the fact that he 

17. Our Lord's Prayer in rerse — original. 

18. On baptism. 

Christ nnser Herr zom Jordan kam — original. 

19. Jesos Christus nnser Heiland.' 

Der Ton nns den Zorn Gottes wandt — improyed. 
90. A song of praise. 

Gott sey gelobet und gebenedeyet-HKlginal. 
81. The 12th Psalm, salrum me fac Domlne. 

Ach Gott Tom Himmel, sieh darein, 

Oh Grod from hearen now look down— original. 
88. The 40th Psalm. 

£s spricht der vnweisen Mond wohl-^original. 
83. The 46Ui Psalm. 

Dens noster refugiom et rirtos, 

Ein' Teste Bnrg ist nnser Gott. 
This celebrated Jiational Hjrmn, we hare giren an account of under the 
head of Angsbnrg Diet, which see. Dr. Stowe says, this hymn was not 
written u many sn^iose at the Diet of Worms in 1522. 11 was written 
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mado Cicero hk modeL The reading of Cicero's 
tionv, no doubt, kindled in hie soul the first spark of that 
fire of eloquence which aflkerwards electrified all Gtomaaj, 
and startled a slumbering world into a more vigoroos life ! 
Not one of all tliat great master's pupils ever studied and 
C()pi(«d Cicero so successfully. Luther was Cicera speak- 
ing in Ourmnn. True, his ordinary style does not smell 
so much of the lamp— 4t is not so ornate, or so finely 
elnborutod, but wliile it is deficient in the mere rhetorical 
graces of tlio mighty Roman orator, it was more soulr 
Stirling, more powerfully overwhelming! Never was 
any lungungo wielded with such tremendous effect, as the 
Ocrumn by Lutlior 1 He read the plays of Plautus, and 
the poems of Virgil with much pleasure. lAvy was also 
a favorite autlior with him. But most of his time seems 
to have boon taken up with such works as Occam, Bona- 

at Cuburg in 1630. We think Dr. Stowe it mistaken as to one fiust in 
the case, the hymn in question was certainly written in 1680, hot not at 
Coburfc, or how oould the party of the Elector of Saxony have sung it on 
their way to Augsburff? We have girea a free translation in another 
plai^, thtwe who ohoose eaa compare it with Mr. Mills' and judge fof 
themselves as to the merits of our translation. 
24. The 67th Psalm. 

Es woll' UBS Gott tuMig BejB— original. 

Be merciful O Lord to us I 
96. The lS4th Psalm. 

W&r Gott nioht mit ons diese Zeit. 

Should God not at this time he with as. 

96. The 127th Psalm. 

Wohl dem dor in GottesAureht steht. 

Happy is he who walks with God« or walks in God's fear. 

97. The 130th Psalm. 

Aua tiefer Noth sdhrei ich m dir. 
From deep distrMi to thM I vj 
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- fentarayScetus an^^Thomas Aqninaa^ " Melancthon re- 
grets that there was at that time nothing taught at Erfurt, 
Mit. ft logic beset with difficulties; and expresses the 

•pinion,, that if Luther had met with proiessors of a dif- 

"'■'■» # -I 

• Sftrent (^aracter> if he had been taught a milder and more 

aranquilizing philosophy, it might haveKSoiVened and mode- 
rated the natufal vehemence of his character.'' Perhaps . 
it mi^ht, but would the same ends have been accomplished? 
We think not.. Every thing was then taught ib strict co'n- 
; f^rmity wi|h ihie rul^s of. Aristotle's philosophy. Aristpfle 
/was looked upon,. e\^n by .theologians, as the prince of 
reasoners, he was Considered a perfect motiel, no other, 
mode of thinking could for a moment be -tolerated in an)^ 
jseminary of learning. Luther had to stoUy this false syi^. 
tiemr in order to demolish it, and no man tl\at ever lived 
£d-mQre to break down the p^n influence of the mighty • 

—■ — -V - >> \\ ' ■ .• — 

TItM kjniii and Iheniftsic both composed by Lather, was sang with 
IkrilUiig effect at' hk ^eral at Halle. This is one of the best.hV^nf . 
•▼er written by apy man. We do not ljke> Mr. Millt' translation, if is 
too stiff and unpoetical, and spiritless, the same fiiult.we find with hit 
tranalation of «» Ein',veste Burg ift uaser Gqtt.'* • 
'. 28. Das Deutsch Sanctus. . . • 

isaia dem Prophetien*dU geechah,. * ».'.*. 
Dasz er im Geist den Hernn iitxen aah — origjuialf 
7^, A hym^ for children. ^ V? 

• ' Crhali uiis Herr b6y deinem Wort—original. •• . 

SO. Da Pacem Doipine. " .v * '.' ^ 

Give us thy peace O ! I^rdr-traA^^te^ 
Yerleih ons F^ ieden Gnadiglich. 
"81. Nun fpcut encli liebenr Clvi«ten g'mcih. . ' '•' ' "^ ^ - 

Now rejoice dearChri^ana*|Jl. .^ \ ■ . 

To this hymn Lathef compotel thVt^ioai-tl^lling m«nc, ealled Mon^ 
BKNith in oar note books. * ^ 

32. A hymn of tie Church— original. 

Si« ist mir lieb die werthe Magd. > 

-■ 4 • - -. .. 
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Stagyrite than Luther, and for this alone the whole literary 
world is under lasting obligations to him. Aristotle was 
studied not in the original Greek, but in Latin, for up to 
this time Luther knew but very little Greek, and had not 
studied Hebrew at alh These languages he afterward 
studied. IjUther had excellent opportunities for improving 
his splendid mind ; few men of his age possessed superior 
advantages. He had studied Grammar, German and Latin, 
Geography, History, Rhetoric, Mathematics, Philosophy, 
physical, mental and moral, (such as it was,) phronology, 
Logic, Music, Poetry and Scholastic Divinity. This em- 
brnccd nearly every- thing tliat was studied in the fifteenth 
cfMitury, and even in the sixteenth, until Luther taught the 
world better. 

Ho was a hard student, he studied late and eariy, his 
application was great, andjiis grasp of .intellect immense. 
His. memory was so strong, that it is said of him, that he 
rejt&ined nearly every thing that he read.- His public con- 

33. A funeral hymn— orig^inal. 

Mitten ^ir im Leben tind 

Mit dc(n Tod umfangen. 
94 The Te Deum Uadamof — tiansUted. 
H«rr Gott dich lobco wir 

Herr Gott irir tUnken dir. i 

JehoTah Lord we praise thee, 

JehoTah Lord we thank thee. 

35. The German Litany. Kjrrie Eleeison. 

36. Latina liUnia correcta. Thi» was a Latin chant of praise. 

37. The celebrated martyr Hymn- original. 

38. Hymnus O hix beata^-^transfated. 

In all Luther composed and translated about 50 hymns, which WM 
about one- fourth of all the hymns then used in th« Chureh, and either 
fipmposcd or improved most of the tones. Bin hjmmM and tanM aMiatad 
vastly in the great work of the Reformaeion. 
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trorersies prove this fact, especially his debate with De 
Yio, and Dr. John Eck. He was a ^at reader, he read 
every thing as it came in his way ; he was in the habit of 
visiting the library of the University almost daily, and ex- 
amining the books it contained. We have no means now 
of ascertaining the number of books the library of the ' 
University contained>,the number was no doubt small, and 
not very valuable at that. It was during one of these visits 
that Luther met with a curious book, he took it down from 
the shelf, and wiped the dust from it. It was a large book 
with a parchment cover,— he opened it^itd saw displayed 
in large red letters the words, ** Biblia Sacra^** the holy 
Bible, a book that he had never seen before, yea he had 
never heard of such a book, although he was then twenty 
years old, and had beei^ a member of the University near* 
*ly two years ! He was astonished and delighted to find 
such a treasure', he turned over its pages, and read widi 
deep' interest and unspeakable joy ! Her^ we may well 
pause a moment, and inquire can it really be possible that 
Luther had never seen a Bible ? It is even so. The 
Romanists try hard to get out of this difficulty. Dr. 
Spalding, in his review of D*Aubigne's History of the 
Reformation says : *' D*Aubigne professes to borrow all 
this fine history from Mathesius, a disciple and ardent and 
credulous admirer of Luther, and from M. Adam, another 
biographer of the reformer. It is a story absurd enough 
in all conscience, and too clumsily contrived even for a 
well digested romance. What ! Are we to believe that ' 
Luther, at the age of twenty, did not know that there was 
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» Bible, until he chaneed to discover one in the libnury at 
Erfunf And that he until then piously believed that the 
whole Seriptures were comprised in that choice selection 
of ifoepels^ and episdc%, read on Sunday and festiyys ui 
the church service ! He, too, a young tanaa of great Ja-\' 

- ,lent and prwnise, who had successively attended the schools. 
of Mansfield, Eisenach and Mag^r^tg, and had already 
been two years at the University qf £rluit ? The 'th^ng 
is utterly Incredible, (not to'*Prolnitants,} and stamped 
with absurdity on its very la^. Luther must have been 
singularlwJtuidi^Kad h^ i^majLttctt^^thus ignbrant." We 
would hcM beg leave lo infonu Dr. Spalding, and all the 
Roman Catholics in the United States, that Luther hjm- 
self asserts the fact of his $({ding the Bible, and of his 
never having seen one before he was twenty years old* It 
is not an 'invented romance of his biographers. If tfaiir''; 
' statement,' as inade again and again by Luther, is nol ime ' 
then no &ct ^n the history of the Reformation icJ^^*^ es- 
tablished. But the £act as suted by Luther, receives con- 
firmation from the state of tho ^pa^' dhurch before the 
Reformation, as well as fr^m the, testimony of Carbtadt 
and Mathesius ; the.lbrmtBr saysk «*^Va8 actually made a 
Doctor of Divinity in die -papal church, before I had ever. ,^ . 
seen a ^ible.* * And the latter declares that he never h^M 

' ; the Teh Commandments, the Symbob,^he lord's Prayer, 

(NT Baptism,-read from a Roman Catholic pulpit, and he' 

^was twenty-five years old when he left tlie papal chuich. 

^.'it is true a few small and iidperfect editions of the. Bible 

were onl^udiad in Gennan befiSr^ Xuthei*i time, for*^in« 
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Stance in 1470 there was an edition printed* another in 
1483, another in 1490. But these editions were very 
smaUy and not intended for general use. Princes and no- 
blemen, md rich institiitiohs, generally bought up the few 
hundred copies tliat were printed, and confined theni just 
as the one at l^£\aU or the other that was chained at Wir- 
tenherg. The fa^ct is, the Roman CathoTic Church cannot 
exist where the Bible is at liberty. ^ Popery and the Bible I 
—What a contradiction I . - 

But- to ''proceed, ^ith Luther's discovery of thi& Bible, 
he opened it«fiit I Samuel, and read the first, second ^nd 
third chapters. How strange, how wonderful ! how sim- 
ple, yet how sublime the narrative. He had read many 
thrilling legends of the saints, land many fine ]>ictures 
drawn by heathen poets, but such a beafutiful and touch- 
ing scene lie had never seen ! It gave ah account of Han- 
nah — her son Samuel — ^his birth and dedication to God. 
It made a deep an<{ powerful impression upon his mind. 
He returned again and again and read in this wonderful 
book; even his beloved Cicero, Plautus and Virgil .Qink 
into utter insignificance by the side of the Bible. D*Au- 
bigne says: "iAc. Reformation lay hid in that BibUy 
Yes, this is true, that long lost and neglected* Book was. 
under God, in the hands of Luther, the cause^ manner 
and instrument of the glorious and ever-blessed Re/or- 
motion \ 

The Bible fell into Lumber's hands at a favorable junc- 
ture; he was then reading law, to gratify his father, and 
had intended ip devote himself to the legal profession* 
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But the finding of the Bible changed his destinies, and the 
destiny of the world. Without this, the world might 
have slumbered on another century. Luther loved the 
Bible, and read it through time and again, and that which 
made him so vastly superior, as a theologian, to all his 
antagonists, was the simple fact, that he was well acquain- 
ted with the Bible, and they were not. ' Soon after the 
finding of the Bible, Luther became a candidate for the 
first honors of the University, viz. for Bachelor of Arts, 
and in preparing himself for the exai^ination, he applied 
himself so closely, that he brought a severe spell of sick- 
ness upon himself, and during this illness he became an 
awakened sinner. This seems to end his scholastic life. 



CHAPTER IV. 



'Luther^ the awakened iinner. 

We will now contemplate Luther in his 2l8t year, ai 
an awakened sinner. And in the first place, notice the 
nreans by which he became aw&kened; second, the state 
of his mind before his conversion. 

It is a delightful task to trace the mighty workings of 
divine grace upon the sinner's mind from the first moment 
the heart is softened and melted into humble contrition, 
by the truth of God through the Eternal Spirit, — ^to watch 
the storms and convulsions of the soul, until it passes, 
through faith, into the calm and peaceful enjoyment of the 
tight and liberty of the children of God ! As Luther was 
an extraordinary man, every thing connected with him 
was extraordinary, but his conversion. But in order to 
get into the train of moral events, which led to his awak- 
ening, we must retrace our steps a little, and take a rapid 
glance at his religious training. His father and mother 
were pious, and had taught him to pray*— they instructed 
him in religion so far as they understood it — they were very 
strict disciplinarians, and seem to have been so far suc- 
cessful in his moral training, as to keep him from the 
grosser rices of his age. Still he had a wicked and cor- 
rupt heart, like all other unrenewed sinners ; he learned 
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some religious truths at home, and some at die school in 
Maxi££eld, where he learned the Commandmeats and the 
Catechi£m. At Mad^eburg he heard the pious Anguson- 
ian Monk. Proles, preaching against the corroptioDS of die 
church — ^no doubt Proles uught the corruptions of the 
human heart, and the necessity of reseneration— •t Eis- 
enach he was in the pious Coixa family, where he- bo 
doubt, iieard something more about true rehpoD— ^ dien 
found the Bible — ^he then took sick and expected to die— 
and h^d no interest in ChdBt — ho hope of heaven,. Tfhile 
in this slate, expecting to be called into the awful prcsenoe 
of his Maker, and that too, without an interest in Christ, 
he became dreadfully alarmed ! He Hasted, and prayed* 
and mourned, and wept, but found no comfort. Those 
thai wiTi' alKkut him did not understand heart-religion, and 
of course could not enter into his feelings. There was 
one old monk at Erfurt who seems to hare known Christ 
by fxperieuco, Luther's case was made known to him; he 
went U) SCO the young man — ^he imdersiood his case, and 
spoke comfort 10 his troubled soul — he pointed him to 
Clirisi as the only Savior. *'Be encouraged," says the 
old monk, '• my dear Bachelor, you will not die on this 
bed ; (aod will yet make you a great man, and you shall 
ytt comfort many souls, for God sends the cross of afflic- 
tion early upon those whom he loves, and those who are 
patirnt can learn much here." This simple sentence 
ralmc (1 the troubled and desponding mind of Luther. He 
Btjfm afUT recovered in body and mind. He was not yet 
vyjiTwu^d, he was only a little calmed. This was in 1503. 
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AAer Bis recovery he resumed his studies with his usua] 
diligence, and made rapid progress. Yet his mind was 
not at ease — there was still something wanting. He was 
more attentive to the duties of religion— -he prayed more 
fervently, and read more and more in the Bible, and saw 
every day more clearly the importance and necessity of 
heart-religion — he saw more and more the corruptions of 
his depraved nature. He however continued on in his 
studies for two years, i. e. till 1505, when two events oc- 
curred which led more fully to his conversion. 

The first is the murder of his friend Alexis, the second 
the thunder-storm which overtook him. In 1606 Luther 
was made Master of Arts, which honor was at -that time 
equivalent to "Doctor of Philosophy," and gave him the 
•right to lecture otf Philosophy publicly. He availed him- 
. self of this right and lectured with applause on Natural 
PJiilosophy, and the ethics of Aristotle. But the dry sys- 
tem of a' poor pagan philosopher, and the heartless no- 
tions of the scholastic divinity, could not, satisfy the long- 
. ings of his ardent soul. He wanted other and more spir- 
itual food ! He had already seen and felt himself a sin- ' 
ner, in the sight of. a holy God, aifd he knew that as such 
he lay under the wHth of an ofiTended Judge. He knew 
too, that he must have a personal interest in the blood of 
Christ or perish eternally ! He was in a state of de6p 
mental depression, when an event occurred which alarmed 
him fttill more. It was this : a young man, by the name 
of Alexis, an intimate friend of his, was murdered in the 

streets of Erfurt; as soon as Luther heard the report, he 

4* 
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ran to the spot, and found that it was true. He became 
much alarmed, and asked himself the question, *^what 
would become, of me, if I were ^us- suddenly called 
aw^y ?" AAQr this his convictions of sin increased daily* 
He tells us himself that he "was seized with dreadfuf 
alarms of conscience, an4 the terrors of the grave." Lu- 
ther was now studying law, but he soon lost all relish for 
that, branch, and no doubt made up his mind to abandon 
it, and prepaire himself for the church. During the Sum-^ 
mer vacation of 1505, he went home (to Mans6eld) to 
visit his parents, and perhaps to inform his father of the 
change that had taken place in his mind. But whether he 
and hilB fs^ther bad any co^versa.tibn on the subject, we do 
not kii0w; .Luther lias said -no^ng about it. At the end 
of the vacation he returned to - Erfurt, ^md on Kis way 
thither, when he was near the t^^n, he Was overtaken by 
a tremendous thunder storm—- he endeavored to reagh Er- 
furt, but did not succeed before the storm burst in upon 
him- in all its terror I * The fierce and terrjfib storm roared; 
the loud thjinder came peal after peal, and crash after 
'crash— f«nd .^^'e .bolts of beayen seemed to fjadl thick and " 
heayy around him. Luther ran through^ the raging storm 
1^ terror and dread until he came iiexf- -%p walls of the 
A.ugustinian monastery, and overpowered he' sank down 
upon his knees, and' vowed, if spared, to become a monk ! 
These two events, viz. the assassination of Alexis and 
the thunder storm are often confounded with each other, 
but Melancthon, Mathesius, Selnecker and other early bi- 
ographerii confirm the view we have given. At all events, 
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these two scenes made a deep impressioif upon his mind, 
and he became more dreadfully alarmed than ever. The 
•question was now extorted from his anxious bosom: 
^What must I do to be saved?'* The more he thought 
about his hopeless situation the worse he felt. As is gen- 
erally the case with awakened sinners, Luther went about 
. to establisjii his own righteousness. lie must make h'ligpL^ 
self better-^he mijst prepare himself some way or other 
for God'lB favo'r--ihe mu^t perform good works— »-he must 
mortify the 'flesh, and thiis merit salvation. He longed 
for holiness of heart, and . he knew this could only be 
fouAd in Christ. But he had made a vow to hecome a 
monk ; he will do that— he will leave this wicked and sin- 
ful world, and enter into a monastery, and there in that 
.sacied retirement 1^ can surely 4n£l test — there among- 
those holy and he'aifenly-minded inen, he cs^n And peace. 
* for his troubled soul ! He had often read of the piety and 
lieavenly-mindedness of hermits and monks— often too, 
when they could find rest no where on earth« they have 
found it within the sacred solitude of a cell, ^uther had 
a vivid imagination, and no^^dou^.he pictured fb himself in ' 
strong colors, the napjjiness of a monastic life ! * 

Poor Luther ; he hard yet 15 learn that true happiness 
flows, not sb much from the condition in 'which we are ^ 
placed, as from the state of mind in which we are ! , How- ^ 
ever, he determined to become a -monk. He can endure » 
the agonies of an awakened mind no longer, he will there- ; 
fore at once enter a monastery. The Arm resolve, is made ; 
come what wiU I will become an Augustinian monk. He ( 
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finds some relief eren in this resolution, he is now sure 
of happiness. He did not long consult with flesh and 
blood — his splendid prospects in liib— the high and aspir- 
ing hopes of his father, must all be Masted. He looked 
upon the world and all its blushing honors, with contempt! 
He did not communicate his determination to any person. 
H^ was perhaps fearful that great eflTorts might be made 
to prevent him from carr3ring out his .r^olution, and in 
what he then thought a matter between him and his Ma- 
ker, he did not irant to be interfered with. Luther invited 
a number of his most intimate fellow-students to spend an 
evening with him in a social manner, as was then, and is 
still customary in German Universities. His friends came, 
and found Luther as cheerful and lively as ever. The 
evening passes away^with great joy and hilarity, till near 
the close, when Luther informs them of his determination 
to become a monk. At first they do not believe him, some ' 
think he is only jesting. But his firm manner soon con- 
vinces them that he is really in earnest They then ex- 
postulate and remonstrate, but all to no purpose ; he is 
immovable. It is not probable that he informed them how 
soon he intended to enter the monastery. With sad and 
heavy hearts they separate. The* young men to their 
rooms, and Luther is left alone ! We may imagine him 

'there alone, in the silent and gloomy hour of midnight, 

casting himself upon his knees, and once more taking a 

final adieu of the world! 
He then takes Viigil and Plautns, no o&er books, and 

nodiing else— he wants nothing to remind liiia of the 
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worlds In the dead of the night he goes to the great gate 
of the convent with a firm step— -he knocks, and is admit- 
ted. This was on the night of the 17th of July, 1505* 
(not as D'Aubigne says the 17th of August.) Luther was 
then in his 22d year. When the great door had been 
swung' shut upon its huge hinges, and the harsh sounds 
had ceased to reverberate through the dark and dismal 
yaults and passages of that ancient pile — when all was 
hashed save the' distaftt echo of the sentinel's measured 
tread, and the violent beatings of his own heart, Luther 
cast himself upon his knees and thanked God for his safe 
deliverance from a wicked and sinful world ! Ah ! thinks 
the young monk, I shall now find rest and peace — ^that 
sweet tranquillity for which I have sighed so long, will 
surely be found within, these sacred walls ! I have now 
left the world, and now I must be happy. But alas ! 
poor deluded monk, thou hast taken thy wicked v^d un- 
renewed heart, which is the cause of all thy sorrows, with 
thee. Luther did not then know that there was but one 
way of salvation either in the world or the convent, and 
that way was through faith in Jesus Christ. But so it was, 
the great man had to pass through all the moral machinery 
of the religion of Rome, in order to test its efiicacy, and 
discovery its insufficiency. ^ If Luther had not done this, 
the advocates of popery would say, he did not understand 
their system. 

Lather learned by sad and painfid experience, that man 
is not saved by the deeds of the law, but by faith. 
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Next morning the nc^s spread -through the University, 
and through all Erfurt, that Martin I«uther, the young Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, the most promising and splendid student 
in the University, had become a monk ! Every body was 
astonished — ^the Professors of the * University were mor- 
tified to think that a set of ignorant and beggarly monkr - 
should make snch a fine conquest. . - 

'^A number of students repaired to the convent to see 
Luther, hut according to the rules oT the order, no novitiate 
could be seen for thirty days, all remonstrance and expos- 
tulation were tlierefore at -an end. . 

Luther immediately wrote to his father, informing him 
of the important step he had taken. But his father was 
highly displeased with the measure, and wrote an angry 
letter to his spn; some say he came on'Jiimaelf . to Erfort 
to reclaim his erring son. He did not become recionciled 
with Martin for'several years. 

The monks were of course delighted with the idea of hav- 
ing the most talented young man of the University' among 
their number. The young Doctor of Philosophy must 
now be' humbled, he must despise not only the world but 
his talents and his learning. He must beg bread for us^— 
his pridis must be lowered. • Thus, those ignorant monks 
were unconsciously preparing Lather for the mighty work 
God designed him to accomplish. As the youngest monk, 
he had to perform all the servile work in the convent. He 
had to sweep ^ rooms, wind the clock, keep the doors, 
and according to the testimony of Walch, he had even ^to 
scrub the sewers of the convent ; (Er musste sogar die 
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Kloaken des Klosters ausfegen.) And then when h&'wus 
done- with his servile work, he had to take the bag and go 
through' Erfurt and beg bread and cheese, and eggs and 
meat, and whatever he could get. If he was slow in 
ttsirting, some well fed and jolly old monk, who was per- 
haps getting hungry, would ^ry out, *♦ Cum aacco per cioi*' 
taienh*^ (with your ba^ through the city !) 

Luther continued this degrading woirk until the Profes-. 
sors of the University and the citizens generally rtinion-' 
strated with the Prior of the convent, vJrho after some 
time interfered in his behalf and he was treated dificrenlly. 
He was permitted to read and study. He turned his first 
attention to thfe^Ch^urch. Father, and studied with great care 
the works of St.;'Augp8tihe, (whose name he assumed in 
hit new state of existence,) this was the patron saint of 
their order. The reading of St. Augustine, and his par- 
ti^ty for that good mauj'may perhaps account for his pe- 
culiar views. In the early part of his life4 liUther was 
strong in his Augustinian views, but we shall show the 
reader, in the .course of our narrative', that the Great Re- 
former changed hjs views on the subjects of election, pre- 
destination, and the freedom of the will, long before he 
died. . The aptness with Mchich he quoted from the writ- 
ings of St Augustine, at Marburg and other places, shows 
how carefully he had studied his works. About this time 
he also read the works of William Occam, the great Pa- 
risian doctor, him who stood at the head of the Nominalists. 
He also read Duns, Scotus, Gerson, and Biel, and Thomas 
Aquinafl. It was no doubt, whilst reading these autliors 
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that Luther became diagusted with the acholaatic theology, 
aa well aa the unmeaning mysticism which grows out of 
it. It must be borne in mind that Luther was an awaken- 
ed sinner, and was now seeking rest and peace for his 
soul. No doubt too, the ignorant monks, who knew 
something of his stat9 of mind, referred him to these 
several authors, as those who could show him the way of 
salvation. But' he became convinced that neither the 
fathers, the schoolmen, nor the mystics, could point him to 
happiness and to peace. Their unmeaning jargon could 
not satisfy the honest and truth-seeking soul of the learned 
monk. Still the time he spent in studying the works of 
tliese schoolmen and mystics, was not lost, it was all turn- 
ed to good account ; for the knowle.dge he thus gained en- 
abled him more successfully to demolish the whole rotten 
superstructure of Romanism. 

In the library of the convent there was a Bible, but 
strange to state, it was actually chained fast ! This is the 
way Romanism has always treated the Word of God ; it 
either chains it, or burns, it, or buries it in a dead language. 
To this chained Bible Luther often resorted, and drank 
from this fountain of eternal truth ! May not this account 
for his disgust with the schoolmen ? 

As he continued reading the Bible, he became more and 
nore interested in its truth. During the last few years in 
" he Unirersity, he had commenced the study of the Greek 
anguage, he now also commenced the study of the He- 
brew. In reading the Bible, he saw and felt the necessity 
if understanding the languages in which it was originally 
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writteiL He read the commentary of Nicholas Lyra, and 
from him got some little insight into the spiritual meaning 

o 

of €rod^8 Word. The Bible now seemed more attractive 
than ever. He became so deeply absorbed in studying 
the tacred scriptures^ that he neglected the duties of his 
monastic order. For instance,' the rules of his order re- 
qiiUred- him to say so many ^^ pater nostera*^ every hour, 
to cross himself so many times' in an hour, and to pros- 
trate himself so oAen in the day before a crucifix, or be- 
fore a picture of the Virgin. Some of tliese duties he 
had omitted. But he soon became dreadfully alarmed, for 
he was yet a poor deluded papist, and but for him, we 
might all now be just what he was ! His conscience 
lashed him, and he soon returned to his prayers, and all 
the nnmeaning ceremonies and duties his superiors imposed 
upoivhinx. He discharged all the duties jlhat were required 
■ at-.bis hands, in deep sincerity, but all, all was in vain-* 
there was no comfort for him. There was a wound in 
his hesiri ll^at all the mummeries of popery could hever 
heal ! There was something wanting, of which as yet, 
he had no idea. The first comfort he found was. in a 
work of St. Augustine, called the Spirit and .the Letter, 
(De Spiritu et Litera.) From this work he seems to have 
caught the first faint glimmering of that truth which after- 
wards led him to the feet of Christ. 

But .his mind was very much perplexed and troubled. 
He now commenced comparing the writings of the school- 
men with those of the fathers, and with the Bible. This 
was one of the most useful labors of his life ; for this more 
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than anything else opened his eyes to the enormous errors 
' of the scholastic divinity.^ So intent was he upon his 
studies, that he scarcely took time to eat, and it is said 
that at one period he never went to bed for seven weeks in 
succession. The little sl^ep he got was upon his chair ! 

No poor monk ever labored with more sincerity and 
self-deniul. He tried hard to merit salvation, he labored 
faithfully in iiccordance wiih the Religion of Rome, but all 
to no piir])ose. He prayed, he watched, he fasted, he 
mortified his body, and crucified his flesh, until his robust 
fratne was worn down to a mere skeleton, and his once 
elastic and sprightly mind became dispirited and crushed! 
Sad and wan was now that once cheerful and animated 
countenance! Those once bright and piercing eyes, were 
now buried deep in their sockets — ^his weary limbs were 
now scarcely able to support his feeble frame! In the 
beautiful language of the Bible, *'his soul was poured out 
like water, and there was no health in his bones." His 
eyes were filled with weeping, and there was none to wipe 
away his tears! O! how sad his condition; there he 
was shut up in his lonely cell, and there was no eye to 
pity, and no arm to save, at least none that he knew. 
Methinks, that even now, after the lapse of more than 
three liundred years, we can still see the disconsolate 
m^nk in his cheerless cell at Erfurt, now upon his knees 
before a crucifix saying his prayers, and crossing himself 
most devoutly — ^now groaning in spirit and calling upon 
the Virgin Mary — ^now in turn upon all the saints— -now 
casting himself upon the cold flags and most piteoufly be- 
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moaning his lost and ruined condition ! Now exclaiming, 
in the .deep and torn agony of his wounded heart, ** O ! 
wretched man that I am,, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death." Luther was now fairly under the 
awakening influences of the Spirit of God. 

He now clearly saw his lost and undone condition, but 
knew n«t yet how to escape the death that never dies. 
Luther in after life frequently refers to this tremendous 
conflict. He says : " I tormented myself almost to death, 
to procure for my troubled heart and agitated conscience, 
peace in the presence of God; but I was still encompass- 
ed with thick darkness and could And peace nowhere." 
And again he says: "If ever a poor monk entered heaven 
by his monkish merits, certainly I should have obtained 
an admittance there ; all the monks who knew me will 
confirm this, and if it had lasted much longer I should 
have become literally a martyr through watchings, prayers, 
readings and other labors." 

And again, " Though as a monk I was holy and irre- 
proachable, my conscience was still filled with trouble and 
pain. I did not love that holy Being who punishes sin- 
ners. I felt a secret anger against him ; I hated him." 
Here we see the workings of the carnal mind. D'Au- 
bigne says : " Luther did not find in the tranquility of the 
cloister, the peace he was in quest of. He wanted an as- 
surance that he was saved, this was the great want of his 
soul, without this he could not rest. But the fears that had 
shaken him in the world, pursued him to his cell, nay 
more, they increased there, and the least cry of his con- 
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science seemed to resound beneath the vaulted roofs of the 
cloister. God had led him thither, that he might learn to 

* know himself, and to despair of his own strength and vir^ 
tues. His conscience enlightened by the divine word, 

\ taqght him what it was to be holy, but he was ^lled with 

\ terror at finding, neither in his own heart nor in his life, 
the transcript of that holiness which he contemplatsd with 
astonishment in the . word -of God. Melanclioly dn- 
covery ! and one tl^at is made by every sincere Christian. 
He- found no- righteousness', within, and none \n outward 
actions. The more ardent Luther's. natural character,. the > 
more powerful was his secret resistance to that which was . 
good, and the deeper did it plunge him into despair." 

Some twenty years afterwards, in ezplsiiniiig the 38th 
Psalm, and 2i8tver8e, Luiher seems to refer to his pwa. 
painful experience, where he puts the fbllowing language 
into the mouth of the ciwakened sinner, ** Forsake ine hoty 
oh, Lord my. God, be not far from me, for I am desolate, 
alone and foraakep.?^ '*God," says Lutlier, '^ does 'not 
receive any but the forsaken — ^makes none whole but the 
sick— opens the eyes of none but the blind— -makes none 
alive but those who are dead — ^makes none holy but those 
who are sinners — ^has conofpassion on none but those who 
feel their wretchedness and misery." When Luther was 
in the heighth of his agony— when his cup of misery 
seemed to be full even to the brim— rand when he appear- 
ed to be -rapidly verging into despair,- the monks, became 

. alarmed for his safety. Still ihey urged him to a more 
rigid performance of his duties— 4ie most pray mor»— 6urt 
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inoT O> do more good works— rmortify his body more, and 
thus appease the wrath of God. This was the religion 
of Rome then,, it is the same now ; for the boast of Rome 
is "idem semper, ubique," (the same alwaji^rand every- 
where. ) That religion then as now, ]&ne w only one remedy 
for sin, and that is, works of satilifaction. Luther himself 
teRs us what he did to m<rit' Salvation : *'I resorted to a 
thousand methods* tof appease the reproaches of my heart, 
I confessed my sinsu every day, but all to no purpose;?' ^ 
Wi4i all ittsfSpish Works, he was getting worse and wor&i.' 
Av^oift he sliut himself up in his cell, and refused ^.in- 
tercourse even with his fellow^ monks, determined, as his 
Magdeburg biographer Bays, "to be alone i;<rilh. hims^f 
and the sorrows of hisrheart." ..Here in tliis^gloomy soli- 
tude, shut out from the whole world, and cut off from *al] . 
human sympathy, he'wre'sded in^lreadful agony alonQ with 
his Go^' MeT»ncthon says, "often at thi& time, when he 
reflated upon the wrafh '6f X^pd, he was so overpowered 
that he became insensible, as though he were dead.''^. Tljis. 
says t)ta,ifaq}e aihhor,**he told me himself." r 

Such was {he intense ag^ony of his -^oul-, -that at leiigth 

his powerful mind, and^ once vigorous body, were both 

completely overpowdre^C.and he sank down to the floor in 

despkir I The ga^ of. hell gat hold upon him, ^d^rthe ^' 

deep waters of • afflictioh had gone over his liead ! There 

' 116^197 like the. sifiitten oak. upon whidlk 'have fallen the 

, b^td of heiiv^; in 'dumb and speechl^lss ago^y I Th^ 

' gn^ter patt^of't^e ignorant mo.nks^dio; not understand the 

natote of the mighty struggle that was then agitating Lu* 
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finds some relief even in this resolution, he is now sure 
of happiness. He did not long consult with flesh and 
blood — ^his splendid prospects in life— the high and aspir- 
ing hopes of his father, must all be blasted. He looked 
upon the world and all its blushing honors, with contempt! 
He did not communicate his determination to any person. 
H^ was perhaps fearful that great efforts might be made 
to prevent him from carrying out his .resolution, and in 
what he then thought a matter between him and his Ma- 
ker, he did not want to be interfered with. Luther invited 
a number of his most intimate fellow-students to spend an 
evening with him in a social manner, as was then, and is 
still customary in German Universities. His friends came, 
and found Luther as cheerful and lively as ever. The 
evening passes away«with great joy and hilarity, till near 
the close, when Luther informs them of his determination 
to become a monk. At first they do not believe him, some ' 
think lie is only jesting. But his firm manner soon con- 
vinces them that he is really in earnest. They then ex- 
postulate and remonstrate, but all to no purpose ; he is 
Immovable. It is not probable that he informed them how 
8Qon he intended to enter the ihonastery. With sad and 
heavy hearts they separate. The' young men to their 
rooms, and Luther is left alone ! We may imagine him 
"there alone, in the silent and gloomy hour of midnight, 
casting himself upon his knees, and once more taking a 
final adieu of the world ! 

He then takes Viigil and Phutos, no other books, and 
nothing els»— he wants noOustg to remind \um of the 
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worid. In the dead of the night he goes to the great gate 
of the convent with a firm step— -he knocks, and is admit- 
ted. This was on the night of the 17th of July, 1505, 
(not as D'Aubigne says the 17th of August.) Luther was 
then in his 22d year. When the great door had been 
swnng' shut upon its huge hinges, and the harsh sounds 
had ceased to reverberate through the dark and dismal 
▼anltB and passages of that ancient pile— when all was 
hushed save the' distaflt echo of the sentinel's measured 
tread, and the violent beatings of his own heart, Luther 
cast himself upon his knees and thanked God for his safe 
deliverance from a wicked and sinful world ! Ah ! thinks 
the young monk, I shall now find rest and peace— -that 
sweet tranquillity for which I have sighed so long, will 
surely be found within, these sacred walls ! I have now 
left the world, and now I must be happy. But alas ! 
poor deluded monk, thou hast taken thy wicked v^d un- 
renewed heart, which is the cause of all thy sorrows, with 
&ee. Luther did not then know that there was but one 
way of salvation either in the world or the convent, and 
that way was through faith in Jesus Christ. But so it was, 
the great man had to pass through all the moral machinery 
of the religion of Rome, in order to test its efficacy, and 
discovery its insufficiency. , If Luther had not done this, 
the advocates of popery would say, he did not understand 
their system. 

Luther learned by sad and painful experience, that man 
is not laved by the deeds of the law, but by faith. 
. \ *-^ • 
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Next morning the ne.ws spread -through the University, 
and through all Erfurt, that Martin I-uther, the young Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, the most promising and splendid studeiti 
in the University, had becomie a monk ! Every body was 
astonished— *the Professors of the ' University were mor- 
tified to think that a set of ignorant and beggarly monkf 
should make such a fine conquest. ; . - 

'^A number of students repaired to the convent to see 
Luther, Uutaccording to the rules oT the order, no novitiate 
could be seen for thirty days, all remonstrance and expos- 
tulation were therefore at an end. . ' 

Luther immediately wroto to his father, informing him 
of the . important step he had taken. But h^s father was 
. highly displeased with .the measure, and wrofe an angry 
letter to his s.on; Some say he came on'Jiimself . to Erfurt 
to declaim his erring sodi. He did not become reconciled 
with IVf^rtin forlsevetal years. 

The monks were of course delighted with the idea of hav- 
ing the most talented young man of the University among 
their number. The young Doctor of Philosophy must 
now be humbled, he must despise not only the wo'rld but 
his talents and his learning. He must beg bread for us^— 
his pride must be lowered. • Thus, those igiiorant monka 
were unconsciously preparing^Luther for the mighty work 
God designed him to accomplish. As the youngest monk, 
he had to perform all the servile work in the convent. He 
had to sweep ^ rooms, wind the clock, keep the doors, 
and according to the testimony of Walch, he had even to 
scrub the sewers of the convent ; (Er musste sogar die 
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he was a child of God tlirougli Christ — he was not yet 
accepted in the Beloved ! The storms and tempests, the 
convulsions and mighty thunderings of Mount Sinai had 
subsided, but the melting tones o( Calvary had not yet 
thrilled his soul. Still he became more composed, so 
much so, that he resumed iiis studies. He commenced 
with St, Augustine, and studied him more, thoroughly than 
before. He tried again to fathom the profound mysteries 
of the early fatliers, and to unravel the intricate subdeties 
of the schoolmen. Staupitz checked him in his fruitless 
labors and made him a present of a Latin Bible, arid told 
him to study tliat. He now commenced the study of the , 
Bible in good earnest He was particularly interested 
with Paul's Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians. 
From these he learned, that although his agony of mind 
was not so great as it had been, yet he was not in a state 
of justification. The passage, " Therefore being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God," seemed to perplex 
him much. He again became alarmed about the safety of 
his soul. Luther had no doubt been under the impression, 
that his sins had been pardoned, when the first transient 
gleam of hope had dawned upon his troubled soul, but 
like thousands since, he afterwards found that he had been 
mistaken. 

About dhis time he was again taken with a severe ill- 
ness. This was during the second year of his monastic 
life. He became very ill, he was not expected to live, he 
himself thought his days were at an end — ^he found him- 
self in the verjr jaws of death» and that too, without a 
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that Luther became disgusted with the scholastic theology, 
as well as the unmeaning mysticism which grows out of 
it. It must be borne in mind that Luther was an awaken- 
ed sinner, and was now seeking rest and peace for his 
soul. No doubt too, the ignorant monks, who knew 
something of his statQ of mind, referred him to these 
several authors, as those who could show him the way of 
salvation. But he became convinced that neither the 
fathers, the schoolmen, nor the mystics, could point him to 
happiness and to peace. Their unmeaning jargon could 
not satisfy the honest and truth-seeking soul of the learned 
monk. Still the time he spent in studying the works of 
these schoolmen and mystics, was not lost, it was all turn- 
ed to good account ; for the knowle.dge he thus gained en- 
abled him more successfully to demolish the whole rotten 
superstructure of Romanism. 

In the library of the convent there was a Bible, but 
strange to state, it was actually chained fast ! This is the 
way Romanism has always treated the Word of God ; it 
either chains it, or burns, it, or buries it in a dead language. 
To this chained Bible Luther often resorted, and drank 
from this fountain of eternal truth ! May not this account 
for his disgust with the schoolmen ? 

As he continued reading the Bible, he became more and 
nore interested in its truth. During the last few years in 
' he University, he had commenced the study of the Greek 
anguage, he now also commenced the study of the He- 
brew. In reading the Bible, he saw and felt the necessity 
if understanding the languages in which it was originally 
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written. He read the commentary of Nicholas Lyra, and 
from him got some little insight into the spiritual meaning 
of Grod^s Word. The Bible now seemed more attractive 
than ever. He became so deeply absorbed in studying 
the sacred scriptures^ that he neglected the duties of his 
monastic order. For instance,' the rules of his order re- 
qiiired him to say so many ^^ pater nostera*^ every hour, 
'to oross himself so many times' in an hour, and to pros- 
trate himself so oAen in the day before a crucifix, or be- 
fore a picture of the Virgin. Some of tliese duties he 
had omitted. But he soon became dreadfully alarmed, for 
he was yet a poor deluded papist, and but for him, we 
might all now be just what he was ! His conscience 
lashed him, and he soon returned to his prayers, and all 
the unmeaning ceremonies and duties his superiors imposed 
upoivhinu He discharged all the duties that were required 
at- bis hands, in deep sincerity, but all, all was in vain-* 
there was no comfort for him. There was a wound in 
his heairi tl^at all the mummeries of popery could hever 
heal ! There was something wanting, of which as yet, 

he ' had no idea. The first comfort he found was . in a 

•• • ' 

work of St. Augustine, called the Spirit and .the Letter, 
(De Spiritu et Litcra.) From this work he seems to have 
caught the first faint glimmering of that truth which after- 
wards led him to the feet of Christ. 

But .his mind was very much perplexed and troubled. 
He now commenced comparing the writings of the school- 
men with those of the fathers, and with the Bible. This 
was one of the most useful labors of his life ; for this more 
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than anything else opened his eyes to the enormous errors 
' of the scholastic divinity.^ So intent was he upon his 
studies, that he scarcely took time to eat, and it is said 
that at one period he never went to bed for seven weeks in 
succession. The little sleep he got was upon his chair ! 

No poor monk ever labored with more sincerity and 
self-denial. He tried hard to merit salvation, he labored 
faithfully in accordance wiih the Religion of Rome, but all 
to no purpose. He prayed, he watched, he fasted, he 
mortified his body, and crucified his flesh, until his robust 
fratne was worn down to a mere skeleton, and his once 
elastic and sprightly mind became dispirited and crushed! 
Sad and wan was now that once cheerful and animated 
countenance ! Those once bright and piercing eyes, were 
now buried deep in their sockets — ^his weary limbs were 
now scarcely able to support his feeble frame! In the 
beautiful language of the Bible, *'his soul was poured out 
like water, and there was no health in his bones."- His 
eyes were filled with weeping, and there was none to wipe 
away his tears! O! how sad his condition*; there he 
was shut up in his lonely cell, and there was no eye to 
pity, and no arm to- save, at least none that he knew. 
Methinks, that even now, after the lapse of more than 
three liundred years, we can still see the disconsolate 
monk in his cheerless cell at Erfurt, now upon his knees 
before a crucifix saying his prayers, and crossing himself 
most devoutly — ^now groaning in spirit and calling upon 
the Virgin Mary — now in turn upon all the saint»-— now 
casting himself upon the cold flags and most piteously be- 
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moaning his lost and ruined condition ! Now exclaiming, 
in the .deep and torn agony of his wounded heart, " O ! 
wretched man that I am,, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death." Luther was now fairly under the 
awakening influences of the Spirit of God. 

He now clearly saw his lost and undone condition, but 
knew n«t yet how to escape the death that never dies. 
Luther in after life frequently refers to this tremendous 
conflict. He says : " I tormented mysqlf almost to death, 
to procure for my troubled heart and agitated conscience, 
peace in the presence of God; but I was still encompass- 
ed with thick darkness and could And peace nowhere." 
And again he says: *'If ever a poor monk entered heaven 
by his monkish merits, certainly I should have obtained 
an admittance there ; all the monks who knew me will 
confirm this, and if it had lasted much longer I should 
have become literally a martyr through watchings, prayers, 
readings and other labors." 

And again, ** Though as a monk I was holy and irre- 
proachable, my conscience was still filled with trouble and 
pain. I did not love that holy Being who punishes sin- 
ners. I felt a secret anger against him ; I hated him." 
Here we see the workings of the carnal mind. D'Au- 
bigne says : ** Luther did not find in the tranquility of the 
cloister, the peace he was in quest of. He wanted an as- 
surance that he was saved, this was the great want of his 
soul, without this he could not rest. But the fears that had 
shaken him in the world, pursued him to his cell, nay 
more, they increased there, and the least cry of his con- 
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science seemed to resound beneath the vaulted roofs of the 
cloister. God had led him thither, that he might learn to 

* know himself, and to despair of his own str6ngthand vir- 
tues. His conscience enlightened by the divine word, 

\ taught him what it was to be holy, but he was ^iled with 

Jerrpr at finding, neither in his own hearty nor in his life, 
the transcript of that holiness which he contemplatsd with 
astonishment in the . word -of God. Melancholy dis- 
covery ! and one tijat is made by every sincere Christian. 
He- found no- righteousness, withio, and none ;n outward 
actions. The more ardent Luther's natural character, the > 
more powerful was his secret resistance to that which was . 
good, and the deeper did it plunge him into despair." 

Some twenty years afterwards, in explaining the 38th 
Psalm, and 21 st -verse, Luiher seems to refer to his pwa. 
painful experience, where he puts the fbllpwing language 
into the mouth of the ciwakened sinner,' ** Forsake me not, 
oh, Lord my. God, be not far from me, for I am desolate, 
alone and forsakep.^ **God," says Lutlier, '* does 'not 
receive any but the .forsaken-— makes none whole but the 
sick— opens the eyes of none but the blind— makes none 
alive but those who are dead — ^makes none holy but those 
who are sinners— has confpassion on none but those who 
feel their wretchedness and misery." When Luther was 
in the heighth of his agony— when his cup of misery 
seemed to be full even to the brim— rand when he appear- 
ed to be rapidly verging into despair, the monks, became 

. alarmed for his safety. Still ihey urged him to a more 
rigid performance of his duties — he most pray mor&— frit 
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morer-<lo more good works— rmortify his body more, and 
thus appease the wrath of God. This was the religion 
of Rome then, it is the same now ; for the boast of RomfB 
is «* idem semper, ubique," (the same alwaji* and every- 
where.) That religion then as now, Jtnew only one renjedy 
for sin, and that is, works of satisfaction. Luther himself 
teHs us what he did to m^fit' salvation : *' I resorted to a 
thousand methods' tdr appease the reproaches of my heart, 
I confessed my sina every day, but all to no purpose-.-' 
Wift a& ittspSpish Works, he was getting worse And wor&s.' 
AvMt he'sliut himself up in his cell, and refused %l11. in- 
tercourse even with his fellow monks, determined, as his 
Magdebuig biographer Eays, - *' to be alone with- hims^f 
and the sorrows of hisrheart." ..Here in tliis* gloomy soli- 
tude, shutout from the whole world, and cut off from *al] . 
hnmaii sympathy, he'wrekled in^lreadful agony alonQ with 
his Qod^ ' Mislancthon says, *< often at thia time, when he 
redacted npon the wra(h 'Af ^od, he was so overpowered 
that he became insensible, as though he were dead.' . T^is. 
Bays tike, ifari^e a^hor,'^*he told me himself." r 

Such was the intense ag^ony of his ^oul, -that at length 
his powerful mind, and- once vigorous body, were both 
completely overpow^eJC.and he sank down to the floor in 
despkir I The ga^ of. hell gat hold upon him, ^nd vthe ^' 
deep waters of > afflictioh had gone over his head ! There 

' hiaklay, like the. smitten oak. upon whidA 'have fallen this 
^t^ of- heav^; in'dumb ai|d speeches agoiiy I The 

"grq^Uer pan^ef't^e ignorant mo.nksi^di^ not un.derstand the 
natcte of the mighty struggle that was then agitating Lu- 
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ther*8 mind. Some of them even ascribed his condition 
to the influence of the devil ! 

' One day Lucas Edenbeiger, a friend of Luther, came 
to visit him^-he had brought some singers with him, per- 
haps he had* heard of his distressed state of mind. He 
found the door of the cell shut, Edenberger knocked at the 
door but received no answer,' h& then looked in at the key 
hole, and saw Luther lying on tlie ground upon his face. 
He forced open the door, and found him in a state of un- 
consciousness-— they could do nothing witri^ini until they 
struck up a Yaroiliar tune — ^the sound of singing aoen 
brought him to himself, and he gradually recovered. But 
the sweet sounds of music could only give him a tempo- 
rary relief, he needed something more to satisfy his droop 
ing soul. Still Luther was unconverted, his agony of mind 
unabated, his sins unpardoned.' The arrows of the Al- 
mighty, yea the barbed arrows of his truth*, had sunk deep 
into the monk's heart, and- no'cure could be effectecl until 
they were extracted. As yet the poor distressed monk 
had become acquainted with no one who had experienced 
such a conflict! About this* time, (in 1506,) Luther be- 
came acquainted with the celebrated John Staupitz ; this 
was one of the most important events in the history of his 
life, for it was mainly through this excellent man that he 
became acquainted with the way of life, and it was tlirongh 
the same prudeift and farnsighted iadividual, that he was 
brought out of the > obscurity of the convent, and that his 
splendid talents were not lost to the world. Staupitz had 
himself passed through the same mental eonflicti and that 
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I0O9 like Luther within the walls of an Augustinian con 
vent John Staupitz was an experienced Christian, a pro- 
foond scholar, a sound divine, a gentleman of noble birth, 
and a theologian of high standing in the church and the 
world. But he was too timid ev^r to become a reformer, 
- the glorioos reformation of the church was to be the work 
of his more illustrious prolege. Staupitz stood high in the 
luSection of Frederic, the Elector of Saxony, he was pre- - 
sent, as representative of Saxony, at" the famous Latcran 
Gonncil, and was^tthis time Vicar-General of forty Augus- 
tihian convents in Germany. It wa» during one of his offie'ial 
visits, (perhaps in the spring of 1506,) that he became ac- 
quainted with Luther. As soon as he saw the young monk, 
he at once suspected the cause of his emaciated and wan 
countenance— his sunken eye, and his feeble frame— he saw • 
. in every feature and lineament of his care-worn face evi- 
dence* of the deep inward struggle of his soul.. He inquired 
-into his history and soon became deeply interested in the 
ease of the diistressed young monk. And well did he know 
how to deal with an awakened sinner. He approached the 
distressed monk in kindness and affection, and gently- poured 
the balm of consolation into his wounded soul ! The sweet 
and cheering words of the Vicar-General dropped like the 
dews of heaven upon the troubled heart of Luther. At 
length peace is to be restored to his distressed soul ! Luther 
complained to Staupitz of the wickedness of his heart: 
"When I make a vow," says he, "I cannot keep it on ac- 
count of the wickedness of my heart." *'0h," replied 
Staupiti, '*I myself have made thousands of vows, and 
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have not been able to keep them; if Cod will not be 
merciful Uolne, fop Christ's sake, and grant me a happy 
dejE^h, I cannot, witU all my tows and good works, stand 
beforQ him,'-;-! must certainly perish." "took," contin- 
-ued Ae, *Mo the woun^ of Jeis^s, to the blodd he shed 
for you, — it is there you oilh see the mercy .of God.. lA- 
stead, therefore, of punishing yourself for your faults, cast 
yourself into tl^e arms of .yoiiir Redeemer — ^trust in him—' 
irust in the righteoiisness h£ his Hfe^ — ^in the expiatory 
•sacrifice of his death; "do' not shrink from. him, Ood< is ']K)t 
^iUst you, it vf^jpy^' whq are"*^ver8e ^to . him* r ^^Liiten 
dien, to the Son of God, who became man. .in order that . 
he might assure you. of the favor of God." "But," says 
Luther, "how can I believe in tber favoi^tjf God, as long 
as I am not really converted^ must I not be changed bleioxe 
he will recdye me I" .^•Nof'^ repBed Staupitz, "there jii 
jio true repentance but that which begins in the love of 
God. If yoif wish. -to be truly converted, dc^not practice 
those mortifications and penances, but' love, him who first 
loved you." No wonder that the rRoznan Catholics call 
Staupitz a half-way Prptestani ' If the . church /of .$ome 
generally, had held die doctrines of grac^^^ here taught 
by Sti^upitz, tbere would .have been no reformation neces- 
sary, at least on that dootripiei/ . '. 

liUthi^r listened to Staupitz as- though he heard a voice, 
from heaven I New light at c^ee bursts into his darkened 
mind, joy springs v^ in His soul;^ is better satisfied, 
but still he is hot yet a- new ereatiire in Christ Jesus. 
Lather had bm yet not what he wanted, an evidence that 
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he was a drild of God tlirougli Clirist — he was not yet 
accepted in the Beloved ! The storms and tempests, tlie 
eonTulmoiis and mighty tliundcriags of Mount Sinai had 
Bobeidcd, but the melting tones of Calvary had not yet 
thrilled hie eoul. Still he became more composed, so 
mnch 80, that he resumed his studies. He commenced 
with St. Augustine, and stndied him more thoroughly than 
before. He tried again to fathom the profound mysteries 
of the early fatliers, and to unravel the intricate subtleties 
of the schoolmen. Siaupitz checked him in his fruitless 
laboTB and made him a pr(!sent of a J«atin Bible, and told 
him to study that. He now commenced the study of the 
Bible in good earnest He was particularly interested 
with Paul's Epistles to the Romans and the Galatians. 
From these he learned, tliat although his ngony of mind 
waa not so great as it had been, yet he was not in a state 
of justification. The passage, " Therefore being justified 
by faith, we have peace with God," seemed to perplex 
him much. He again became alarmed about the safety of 
his soul. Luther had no doubt been under the impression, 
that his sms had been pardoned, when the first transient 
gleam of hope had dawned upon his troubled soul, but 
like thousands since, he afterwards found that he had been 
mistaken. 

About this time he was again taken with a severe iU- ' 
ness. This was during the second year of his monastic 
life. He became very ill, he was not expected to live, he 
himself thought his days were at an end — he found him- 
self in the very jaws of deathi and that too, without a 
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well-grounded hope of heaven! During this illness, all 
his former agonies of mind returned with redoubled pow- 
er — he was ready to sink into despair — there seemed no 
help for him — he seems to have forgotten all the cheering 
and heavenly instructions of Staupitz. When Luiher was 
overwhelmed with the dreadful thoughts of his eternal 
ruin, an old monk entered into his cell and addressed him 
kindly, he himself had found comfort from the Creed, and 
he thought he would apply the same simple remedy to the 
afflicted brother. Calling Luther's attention to the Creed, 
he uttered the words, **/ believe in the forgiveness of 
ains,^* with emphasis and earnestness. •*! believe," re- 
peated Luther, " I believe in the forgiveness of sins." " Ah, 
but," exclaims the aged and pious monk, **you must not 
only believe that the sins of David or Hezekiah were for- 
given, but that your sins are forgiven." ** The command- 
ment of God," says the old monk, " is tliat we believe in 
the forgiveness of our sins." " Hear," says the same in- 
dividual, "what St. Bernard of the 12th century says, in 
his sermon on the Annunciation, "the testimony which 
the Holy Ghost applies to thy heart is this, thy sins are 
forgiven thee." Here faith first seemed to spring up in 
Luther's mind; his soul was now happy in Christ! He 
believed, and his sins were forgiven — it wns then that 

God's eternal truth first flashed into his troubled soul ! 

m 
He became a new man from that hour. He was saved, 

and as D'Aubigne justly remarks, "he received salvation 

not from Rome, but from Christ himself," and we might 

add, he thenceforward belonged, not tor Rome, but to 
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Christ ! Luther's conversion seems to have been calm 
and quiet — there seems to have been nothing boisterous in 
it— he felt happy and joyful in his liberation from sin. 
From his extraordinary convictions, and his deep agony 
of soul, and his subsequent happiness, no one can doubt 
his genuine conversion to God. He could now go on his 
way rejoicing. God had thus led him by a way that he 
knew not, and was training him for a mighty work in af- 
ter years. Luther now read his Bible with pleasure and 
-delight. Soon after his happy change Staupitz, in speak- 
ing with him about his tremendous conflict, said, **dear 
Martin, you do not now know how useful these severe trials 
and temptations will be to you ; God did not send these 
soul-afflictions upon you for nothing, you will see that 
God will use you for some great purpose." 

Luther gives us an account of his own conversion in 
his own simple but powerful language. " However blame- 
less a life I might lead as a monk, I experienced a most 
nnquiet conscience. I saw myself a vile sinner before 
God. I saw that I could do nothing to appease him, and 
I hated the very idea of a just God that punishes sinners. 
I was well versed in all St. Paul's writings, and in partic- 
ular, I had a most wonderful desire to understand his Epis- 
tle to the Romans. But I was puzzled with the expres- 
sidfc, "Therein is the righteousness of God revealed." 
My heart rose almost against God with a silent sort of 
blasphemy, I said, at least in secret, with great murmur- 
ing and indignation, "was it not enough that wretched 
man, already ruined by the course of original depravity, 
should be oppressed with every species of misery, through 
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than anything else opened his eyes to the enormous errors 
* of the scholastic divinity.^ So intent was he upon his 
studies, that he scarcely took time to eat, and it is said 
that at one period he never went to bed for seven weeks in 
succession. The little sleep he got was upon his chair ! 

No poor monk ever labored with more sincerity and 
self-denial. He tried hard to merit salvation, he labored 
faithfully in -accordance with the Religion of Rome, but all 
to no purpose. He prayed, he watched, he fasted, he 
mortified his body, and crucified his flesh, until his robust 
frame was worn down to a mere skeleton, and his once 
elastic and sprightly mind became dispirited and crushed! 
Sad and wan was now that once cheerful and animated 
countenance! Those once bright And piercing eyes, were 
now buried deep in their sockets— his weary limbs were 
now scarcely able to support his feeble frame! In the 
beautiful language of the Bible, ''his soul Was poured out 
like water, and there was no health in his bones."- His 
eyes were filled with weeping, and there was none to wipe 
away his tears! O! how sad his condition'; there he 
was shut up in his lonely cell, and there was no eye to 
pity, and no arm to- save, at least none that he knew. 
Methinks, that even now, after the lapse of more than 
three liundred years, we can still see the disconsolate 
monk in his cheerless cell at Erfurt, now upon his knees 
before a crucifix saying his prayers, and crossing himself 
most devoutly — ^now groaning in spirit and calling upon 
the Virgin Mary— now in turn upon all the 8aint»-^now 
casting himself upon the cold flags and most piteoasly be- 
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moaning his lost and ruined condition ! Now exclaiming^ 
in the .deep and torn agony of his wounded heart, <* O ! 
wretched man that I am,, who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death." Luther was now fairly under the 
awakening influences of the Spirit of God. 

He now clearly saw his lost and undone condition, but 
knew tmi yet how to escape the death that never dies. 
Luther in after life frequently refers to this tremendous 
conflict. He says : " I tormented myself almost to death, 
to procure for my troubled heart and agitated conscience, 
peace in the presence of God ; but I was still encompass- 
ed with thick darkness and could find peace nowhere." 
And again he says : ** If ever a poor monk entered heaven 
by his monkish merits, certainly I should have obtained 
an admittance there ; all the monks who knew me will 
confirm this, and if it had lasted much longer I should 
have become literally a martyr through watchings, prayers, 
readings and other labors." 

And again, '* Though as a monk I was holy and irre- 
proachable, my conscience was still filled with trouble and 
pain. I did not love that holy Being who punishes sin- 
ners. I felt a secret anger against him ; I hated him.'' 
Here we see the workings of the carnal mind. D'Au- 
bigne says : " Luther did not find in the tranquility of the 
cloister, the peace he was in quest of. He wanted an as- 
surance that he was saved, this was the great want of his 
soul, without this he could not rest. But the fears that had 
shaken him in the world, pursued him to his cell, nay 
more, they increased there, and the least cry of his con- 
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scieime eeemed to reaound beneath the vaulted roofs of the 
cloiflter. God had led him thither, that he might learn to 

* know himself, and to despair of his own strength and vir- 
tues. His conscience enlightened by the divine word, 

\ taught him yrhat it was. to be holy^ but he was ^lled with 

^terror at finding, neither in his own hearty nor in his life, 
tl^ transcript of that holiness which he contemplated with 
astonishment in Ihe , word -of God. Melancholy dis- 
covery ! and one that is made by every sincere Chri&tian. 
He- found no- righteousness, within, and none ^n outward 
actions. The more ardent Lutlier's. natural character, the 
more powerful was his secret resistance to that which was . 
good, and the deeper did it plunge him into despair." 

Some twenty years afterwards, in explaJming the 38th 
Psalm, and 2 1st -verse, Luiher seems to refer to his own. 
painful experience, where he pvts the fbllowing language 
into the mouth of the awakened sinner,' *' Forsake me not, 
oh, Lord my. God, be not. far from me, for I am desolate, 
alone and foraakep.?^ "God," says Lutlier, "does 'not 
receive any but the forsakeivr— makes none whole but the 
sick — opens the eyes of none but the blind — ^makes none 
alive but those who are dead — ^makes none holy but those 
who are sinners-^has con^assion on none but those who 
feel their wretchedness and misery." When Luther was 
in the heighth of his agony-^when his cup of misery 
seemed to be fuU'even to the brim--:<Eind when he appear- 
ed to be rapidly vei^ging into despair,- the monks, became 

. alarmed for his safety. Still iliey urged him to a moire 
rigid performance of his duties— he muit pray more— fiuit 
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mor e, do mor^ good works— rmortify his body more, and 
.thus appease the wrath of God. This was the religion 
of Rome then,, it is the same now ; for the boasi of Rome 
IB '*idem semper, ubique," (the same alwajiv.and every- 
where.) That religion then as now, |&new only one remedy 
for sin, and that is, works of satisfaction. Luther himself 
teHs us what he did to' mi^if (Salvation : *' I resorted to a 
thousand methods' tdr^pease the reproaches of my heart, 
I confessed my $iaa. every day, but all to no purpose;'' 
Witb ab ittflpSpish Works, he was getting worse, and worSi^.' 
k^Jlaeit he sliut himself up in his cell, and refused %l11. iir- 
tercourse even with his fellow monks, determined, as his 
Magdebuig biographer Bays, "to be alone i^^ith. himsejf 
and the sorrows of hisrheart." ..Here in tliis^gloomy soli- 
tude, shutout from the whole world, and cut off from *al] 
human sympathy, he'wrekled in^lreadful agony alohQ with 
his God^^'MisTmncthon says, "often at thi& time, when he 
retf^ttid upon the wrafh «f tSpd, fie was so overpowered 
that he became insensible, as though he were dead.'^. Tljis. 
says t|te,ifaiQe adthor,"*'he told me himself." r 

Such was the intense agony of his >qou1; -that at length 
his powerful mind, and^ once vigorous body, were both 
completely overpowdre(C.and he sank do.wii to the floor in 
despkir I The ga^ of. hell gat hold upon him, W'irthe ^' 
deep waters of affliction had gone over his liead ! There 
* hsklav like the. sifiitten oak. upon whidA 'havg fallen the 
i^ftitd of- he«v^;.ip"dumb a^d speeches agoiiy I Th^ 
gi^ter paffef^iiie ignorant mQukai^didT not understand ihe 
natdte of the mighty struggle that was then agitating Lu- 
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grapple with the false philosophy of the mighty Stagyrite, 
whose erroneous system had swayed the minds of the 
whole civilized world for nearly 2000 years. Luther first 
broke the spell that had so long held the human mind in 
bondage. If LuUier had never done anything more than 
liberate the christian mind- from a pagan system of phi- 
losophy he would be fully entitled to the gratitude of all 
Christendom. It is a pity, that none of his early lectures 
on Aristotle were preserved, we might see from them by 
what mode of ratiocination he proved the system of the 
famous Stagy rite wrong, and why he rejected his whole 
work. Luther soon got tired Of lecturing on pagan philos- 
ophy ; although ms a lecturer he soon became very popular 
and attracted much attention, his lecture ro6m was always 
crowded, but siill he was not in his proper element. This 
will 'appear from a letter he addressed -to his old friend* 
John Braun, vicar of Eisenach in 1509. 

" I am, by the grace of God, quite well and pleasantly 
situated, wi^ the. exception that the study of phdosophy 
is exceedingly . irksome to me, and from the beginning I 
was anxious to exohange it for theology; I n^ean that the- 
ology which penetrates into the kernel of the niit, the sub- 
stance of the wheat, "and the marrow of .the bones. But 
God is God ;" Luther's desire was soon gratified, he was 
appointed Professor of Biblical Theology in March 1509. 
He was now in' his proper element, *he now had time to 
study hia. beloved Bible. Ilis lectures on the Psalms and 
the Epistles to the Rcypans, were received with great ap- 
plause. In his lectures he followed no master but his 
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SaTiof, adopted no rules but those suggested by his own 
judgment* His fame soon spread — students, professors, 
citizens and strangers all flocked to hear the lectures of 
this extraordinary young man. Dr. Pollich who attended 
his lectures was so struck with one of his lectures on the 
Ps{(}ms, that he mad^' the following remark, ''this monk 
will put all Doctors to. the rout, he will introduce a new 
style of doctrine, and will reform the whole church; fox he 
builds upon the yoord of Christ, and no one in the wosld 
can either resist or overthrow that word, though it should be 
attacked by all the weapons of philosophers, Sophists , • 
Scotists, Albertists,. and Thomists.'^ And how correct the 
predictiooi! Luther's fam« Spread far ^nd. wide, and soon 
students from all -parts of Saxony, began to flock- towards 
Wittenberg. * Luther studied hard,' he was at it late and 
early. And eTery lecture he delivered was more interest- 
ing than its predecessor— his fearless and independent • 
manner, his eloquence, and above all the truth he taught, > 
won for him the admiration of all who heard him. 

In 1509, Luther, became Bachelor of Divinity, he still 
continued to lecture with great applause. When his re- 
putation was established as a public lecturer, Staupitz 
encouraged him to become a preacher, in the proper sense 
of that tefm. But being naturally, or perhaps by his edu- 
eatton timid, he for a long time refused, until at last being 
overcome by the arguments and solicitations of his friend 
and patron, he reluctandy consented. Luther, like most 
great men, had as yet no idea of his 'own- tremendous 

powers. He commenced republishing the gospel of 
5* . 
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Christ, in a small wooden chorch that stood in the centre 
of the square in Wittenberg. His preaching produced 
powerful effects, the people in Wittenberg had never heard 
Juch preaching before^ — his manner^ — ^his doctrines, — ^his 
'earnestness, were all different from those of other preachers. 
Every body was anxious to hear him, and the little church 
Fhich was only 20 by 30 feet, soon became too small to 
accommodate his hearers. No wonder the people were 
interested in his preaching, for the religion he preached 
was deeply imbedded in, and interwoven with, his very 
soul — his words flowed from his lips, and fell upon the 
hearts of his hearers like peals of thunder. In a short 
time he was elected town-preacher, and then he had a 
wider range for his pulpit talents. As a preacher, take 
him all in all, Luther never had a superior, and perhaps 
never an equal. His voice was manly and sweet, he could 
«• raise it or lower it at will, his elocution was fauldess — his 
-'gestures were easy and graceful — ^his cadences were natu- 
ral — ^his powers of conception were rapid — his imagina- 
tion vivid— -his knowledge of human nature almost in- 
tuitive, and his knowledge of his subject almost perfect; 
add to this a deep pathos and an overwhelming flow of 
feeling, and an eye that would reach into the very soul of 
his hearer, and you have the finished orator! Nature and 
art had combined their efforts, and made Martin Luther the 
greatest orator of ancient or modem days. 

But in order to show the reader that this is not a mere 
fancy sketch, we will here adduce the testimony of others, 
and of those too, who cannot be accused of partiality to 
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the great reformer. All Luther's personal freincls and co- 
temporaries unite in declaring that his eloquence far sur* 
jMissed all otlier orators of his age, and that it was equal if 
not superior to that of Greece and Rome in the days of 
Demosthenes and Cicero. And indeed some of his pro- 
ductions will compare advantageously with tlie orations of 
those two most eloquent men of all antiquity. And judg- 
ing from the effects of his preaching, we mean the im- 
mediate — ^instantaneous effects, he was certainly superior to 
either. Neither the eloquence of Demosthenes nor Cicero, 
ever produced such striking effects, as Luther's at Witten- 
berg; after his return from Wartburg, when Ainaticism, 
under Carlstadt and others, had thrown the whole city into 
confusion, in one week's time Luther had restored peace 
and order ! D'Aubigne says, ♦* His expressive counte- 
nance and dignified demeanor, his clear and sonorous 
voice charmed his hearers. The deep seriousness that^ 
marked the preaching of Luther, and the joy with which' 
the knowledge of the gospel filled his own heart, gave to 
his eloquence an authority, energy and unction, which 
none of his predecessors had possessed." Frederick von 
Schlegel, an apostate Lutheran, and now universally ac- 
knowledged the most learned man in the Roman Catholic 
church, says : •' Luther's eloquence was surpassed by few 
names, in the whole history of literature. He had indeed 
all those properties, which render a man fit to be a revolu- 
tionary orator. This revolutionary eloquence, is mani- 
fested not only in his half political and business writingt, 
•ttch at his address to the nobility of the German iutiaB« 
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but in all his works. In almost all his works, we perceive 
the marks of a mighty internal conflict. Two worlds ap- 
pear to be contending for the mastery over the mighty soul 
of 4his man, so highly favored of God and nature." 

And as to his intellectual greatness, says the same Ro- 
man Catholio author, " I think there are few even of his 
own disciples who appreciate him highly enough.'. It Was" 
i;.pon Luther and his soul, that the fate of Euroj^e depe'n^-^ 
ed — ^he was the man of his age, and of his nation." This 
e a noble testimony to the merits 6f-an^eRemy, and stamps * 
Schlegel, with all his hank^ring^af^r the honors of Rome, 
as a great man, and a correct, thinker. The great bishop 
Bossuet, who wais hitiiself a splendid orator says, ** Luther 
had a lively and impetuous eloquence, which delighted and 
captivated his';hearers." 

And Lewis Maimbourg, a Jesuit, who ransacked every 
nook and coilier of Germany, and carefully and malicious- 
ly gathered up every, legendary falsehood he could hear 
from ignorant aiid prejudiced Roman Catholics, and then 
jpublished all this trash as authentic truth, even he is com-- 
. peHed to admit,* and the admission- seems, to be extorted re;- 
luctantly, that ** Luther possessed a quick and penetrat- 
ing genius, his eyes were piercing and full of fire, his 
voice was sweet and vehement when once fairly raised." 
And J. M. V, Audin, a modem French Jesuit, whom Prof. 
Btowe, ^ few years since met in Germany, on the same 
malicious mission that had taken Maimbourg all over Ger- 
n^y, after all his misrepresentation is compelled to say, 
'',Lttther waa the great preacher of the Reformation, he 
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possessed almost all the qaalities of a great orator ; an el- 
haustless store of thought, an imagination as ready, to re- 
ceive as to convey its impressions, and an inconceivable 
flaency and a suppleness of style. His "voice was clear 
and sonorous, his eyes beamed with fire, hia head vas of 
the antique cast,. his hands were beautiful, and his gestures 
graceful ani abounding." And Florimond. Raymond, a 

- bitter enemy of all Protestants, says, "Luther was gifted .. .:. 
with a ready and lively intelligence, having a retentive 
memory ^nd speaking his mother-tongue with remarkable 
fluency, he was surpassed in eloquence by none of his co- 
temporaries. Addressing his hearers -frofli the. pulpit, as 
if he had been . agitated by some pp\iperful .passion, and 
suiting his action to^ his words, he' affected their minds in a 
surprising manner, and carried them like a torrent whither- . ^ 
soever he would.'* ... * < ' 

Keil, one Of, his admirers, says,* " He had a clear lively . 

• countenance, and the eye of. an* e'agle, his . person was .- 

•handsome, h'e was a sociable, amiable, sincere, hospitable, 
good-humored man, temperate in all things. As soon as 
he was asked the meaning of a passage' in thet Scriptures, 

' he was ready with a reply— wheii he was asked for ad- 
vice, it was soon felt who was the counsellor." 

Mosellanus says, "in 1519, Luther was so lean in con* 
sequence of hard study, that nearly all his bones could -be • 
counted. Hi»^ teamiiig and acquaintance with the Iloly 
Scriptureif are incomparable. He wever fails for matter in 

sp^aikiiig, but has an tineoMlnon (uhd of subjebts and wordd 
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always ready." Mosellanus was a coteraporary with Lu- 
ther and knew him well. 

In controversy Luther gave no quarters, no field of ac- 
tion seenaed to suit him better, he loved controversy, and 
his great controversial powers fitted Jiim as much as any 
thing else, for the great work of the Reformation. No 
wonder that with such powers he attracted great attention 
even before the Reformation. He preached Christ and 
him crucified from his inmost soul. 

In 1510, (some say 1511,) Staupitz sent Luther to tlic 
city of Rome, to settle some difficulties between some 
contending monasteries in Germany. Luther was highly 
delighted with the idea of seeing the holy city. In com 
pany of an Italian monk he started for the eternal city. In 
the neighborhood of Padua, they stopt in a monastery of 
Benedictine monks, the convent was rich and they were 
hospitably entertained. The monks were a set of jolly 
fellows, who loved good living more than religion. Luther 
was amazed when he found them eating meat on Friday, 
and disregarding all the rules of the order — ^he found also 
many women about the establishment, and from the plump 
red faces, and the gouty feet of the inmates, he suspected 
that they were "lovers of pleasure, more than lovers of 
God." One night particularly they had a sumptuous feast, 
the long tables groaned under the weight of the choicest 
viands, the wine sparkled in the glasses, and the whole 
brotherhood were rioting in luxury ! Luther's soul sank 
within him when he saw this, for he had expected to find 
more piety in Italy than he . had ever seen in Germany. 
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Luther in the honesty of his soul undertook to remonstrate 
with the monks, but at first they only laughed at him for 
what they considered his rustic simplicity. But when he 
continued to reproach ihem for their wickedness they be- 
came highly offended, and when he threatened to inform 
upon them, it is said they actually attempted to poison him. 
Early next morning he left the sinful brotherhood in dis- 
gust. He was now exceedingly anxious to see the Holy 
City, expecting to find a better state of things there. On 
the fourth day after they left the gluttc^nous monastery, Lu- 
ther had the great pleasure of getting the first glimpse of the 
Eternal City-^he was much excited, and cast himself upun 
the earth exclaiming, " Holy City I salute thee!" and then 
commenced singing a hymn to the Virgin Mary, and when 
he entered the city liis heart leapt for joy. Poor de- 
luded monk, thy vision of joy will soon pass away ! Lu- 
ther expected the very atmosphere of Rome to be holy, 
but alas ! he was doomed to sad disappointment. He 
found little piety among the common people, los>s among 
the clergy, and still less among the higher dignitaries of 
the church. He found such a want of common serious- 
ness*— «uch levity— such profanity, as shocked his very 
soul! Luther had a soul that could admire the stupend- 
oas works, of art, but he had no taste for its wickedness. 
He found, that Rome manufactured religion for other na- 
tions, and used none henelf. In afterlife he said, <<he 
would not take a thousand dollars for his visit to Rome.*' 
He visited all the holy places, and like a good papist, at- 
tended to all the foolish ceremonies that were required. 
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. One day he undertook to crawl upon his knees up Pilate's 
staircase, which was reported to havB been miraculously 
transported* from Jerusalem to* Rome, but while he was 

: climbing Ihose steps, he thought he heard a voice like thun- 
':r '■ der 'speaking from the 'd^th of his heart, "the just shall ' 

• live by faith;" he started up from his knees heartily 
ai!(h!amed of* the degradation to which his superstition had 
led him. B*Aubigne says, "this powerful text had a- 
myi^terious influence on the life of Luther. It was by 
means of that word, that God then said, " Let there be 
light, and there was light." Luther had oflen studied the 

V Epistle to the Romans, and yef -never had justification by 
faith, as there taught,, appeared so dear to him. H[e now 
understood that righteousness which alorie cs^ ;^twid in the 
sighf^.df God; he wad. now partaker o^-lbat-^erffebfobedi- 
ence,of Christ which God imputes freely to the sinner, as 
he looks in humility to the .Qijd-man crucified. • This was 

■.» the decisive epoch in the*" inward 4ife of Luther^ That 
faith which had saved hifti from the feat of death, became 
thenceforward the- soul of his theology; a Stronghold in 
every danger, giving power to bis preaching, and strength 
to his chanty, constituting a ground of peace, a motive to 
service, and a Consolation in life and death. 

But this great doctrine 6f salvation which proceeds from 
God and not from man, was not only the power of God 
unto salvation to Luther, it also became the power of God 
to reform the church. It was the same weapon which the 
Apostles of Christ had once wielded, and now, after long 
disuse, it was drawn forth in its original brightness from • 
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the arsenal of Almighty- God ! At the moment when Lu- 
ther started up from his knees from Pilate's staircase, trans- 
ported with emotion at the word which St. Paul hadad- 
dreMed to the inhabitants of Rome, the truth, hitherto held 
captive and fettered in the church, stood up also to fall no 
more." Luther himself says, "But when by the spirit 
of God I understood these ;words — when I learned how 
the justification of the sinner proceeds from God's mere 
mercy by the way of feith — then I felt myself born again 
as a new man, and I entered by an opened door into the 
paradise df Gbd. From that hour I saw the precious aud 
Holy Scriptures with new eyes. This text was to me the 
very gate of heaven." It is indeed remarkable, that in the 
providence of God, Luther'had to go to Rome, even to that 
wiekfd and corrupted city on seven hills—- the mystical 
Babylon of Scripture, to learn fully and clearly, the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, but so it was. Even the 
superstitions of Rome contributed to the. glory of God in 
the liberatioti of Luther, and through him in the emanci- 
pation of the church ! Luther was perhaps the first man 
who came .down from Pilate's staircase justified! 

When he said mass with a becoming solemnity, the 
Italian priests" cried out with impatience, " Hurry, hurry, 
send our Holy Mother her son back quickly," thus pro- 
fanely liluding to Transubstantiation. And when he heard 
the light-minded* and profane, and even obs^ne conversa- 
tion of the Rpman priests, he was siirpriSed beyond mea- 
sure Can this, thought he, be Rome, surely the Holy 
Father knows nothing of all this wickedness ! Oh, thought 
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he, the great sanclitj^ of the pope will cover all the sins of 
the priests. Luther had not yet seen the pope, for his ho- 
liness was absent from Rome when the German monk en- 
tered it. And where was he, was he out on a mission of 
mercy — ^likc his professed Master was he going about do- 
ing good to the souls and bodies of men ? No, he was out 
in the field of batde, teaching the poor duke of Farrara, 
by " apostolic blows and knocks,'* to respect the peaceful 
religion of Clirist. The chair of St. Peter was then oc- 
cupied by the warlike Julius II., a man destitute of all 
piety and virtue. Luther was present at the triumphal 
procession of pope Julius II., after he had conquered the 
duke of Farrara in 1511. An immense concourse of peo- 
ple had gathered to see the military pope ; when Luther 
saw him in his iron coat of mail, his waving plume^ and 
surrounded by his armed cardinals and warlike priests, he 
looked on with astonishment, then turned away in disgust 
exclaiming, " Alas ! alas ! this pope cannot be the Vice- 
gerent of Jesus Christ." 

Luther spent about a month in Home, and when he led 
he was fully convinced that it was any thing else than a 
holy city. No doubt his visit to Rome had an important 
influence upon his whole subsequent life — for having lost 
his respect and veneration for Rome and her priests, he 
was prepared more fearlessly to examine the high preten- 
sions of the pope. He returned to "JJ^ittenberg, and re- 
sumed the duties of Ris ofRce. 

Nothing of importance transpired for sometime, unless 
it be the fact that Luther was made Doctor of Divinity in 
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1512, by Carlstadt, who was then Dean of the University 
of Wittenberg. Luther was made a Doctor by the urgent 
solicitations of his friend Staupitz — the Elector of Saxony 
himself defrayed the expenses. He was not made Doctor 
of Sentences, but Doctor of the Bible. 

On being made Doctor he had to take the following oath, 
Yiz: "I do swear to the utmost of my ability, that 1 will 
defend the gospel as long as I live." How well he lived 
up to this oath, will be made to appear in the sequel. 

In relation to his doctorate, he said in after life : " I, 
Doctor Martin Luther, was Constrained to become a doc- 
tor. The papacy endeavored to spot me in the discharge 
of my duty, but you see what has happened to it, and 
worse things shall yet befall it. For by the help of God, 
I am resolved to press on, to force a passage through, and 
to trample dragons and vipers under foot." 

Luther was now a Doctor, he had sworn to defend the 
Bible against all errorists whatever. ^He soon saw'that 
Aristotle, and Thomas Aquinas, and the Bible could not all 
reign at once ; he plainly saw that if ever the Bible was 
to govern the religious opinions of mankind, the pagan 
philosophy and the scholastic divinity of these ruling 
spirits, must be crushed together. Aristotle ruled the 
minds of all civilized nations in the department of dialec- 
tics, and Aquinas in theology. Luther. saw that the influ- 
ence of these authors must be destroyed, and that the 
prophets and apostles of the Bible must occupy their 
places. 

He spoke of these authors in a manner that at once 
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showed his doubts as to their infallibility, and soon met 
with the opposition of some of his fellow monks, who 
were great admirers of Aristotle and Aquinas. In a 
letter to his old friend, John Lange, of Erfurt, he says : 

" Aristotle and the Theologians of the Sentences consti- 
tute the unprofitable study of .^is age, I desire notlirag 
more than to lay open before all eyes this ^false system ' 
I which has deceived the church, by covering itself with a 
Greek mask, and to expose its worthlessless before the. 
world. The writings of the prophets and apostles," says ^ 
he, in: another place, <* are more certain and sublime than 
all the sophisms and theology of the schools."- 

JiUther was- constantly engaged in the great work of ren- 
dering* the "systems of Aristotle and Aquinas "unpopular, 
and exalting the word of God. He showed his students 
that die great business of a rational and immortal mind, 
was not only to be able to. lay down a major and minor 
proposition with logical precision, or to make- error appear 
as truth by a system of technicalities, then miscalled logic, 
or to find out how many devils could dance at once upon 
the point of a needle ! — or whether, the devil could walk 
orer burning coals barefooted wtthout scorching his feet ! 
•—he taught that the deathless mind ought to be occupied 
in nobler studies. And he soon succeeded in convincing 
-them' that he was right. Aristotle began to sink, and 
Aquinas lost his hold upon the affections of the thinking ' 
community. In the early part of the year 1517, Luther 
saw these false systems so far destroyed, that he could say, 
<< Aristotle is on the wane, he even now is tottering,-— the 
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lectares on the Sentences, (i. e. on Thomas Aquinas,) acre 
received with distaste, — ^no professor can hope for hearers 
unless he teach the scriptural theology." This was cer- 
tainly going ahead pretty rapidly. He now lectured and 
preachecft almost constantly. His lectures and sermons 
were all full of the spirit of the Bible. The Bible was 
everything to Luther — he was ^ Bible prfeacher most em- 
phatically — his beloved Bible, as he calls it, was his ruling 
passioifr— with his Bible he could pirostf ate all his enemies. 
- In his preaching, Luther differed vastly from all his cotem- 
poraries, yea, and all his predecessors, for at least a thous- 
and years. He imitated no man either in style or man- 
ner, he had no model, and he needed none. 

Nor was his preaching in vain ; it took effect upon the 
minds and hearts of many, both students and citizens. 
Many souls were awakened to the importance of eternal 
things, even before the Reformation properly commenced. 
Tn 1515, Luther became acquainted with George Spala- 
tin, court preacher of the Elector of Saxony, to whom he 
recommended the reading of John Taulerus, a celebrated 
Dominican, with whose writings he himself was much 
pleased, especially his work on homiletics. Bartholomew 
Bernhard, of Feldkirchen, a splendid young man, then 
Professor of Aristotle's physics, was among the first to 
receive Luther's views. Luther put forth some Theses in 
the name of Feldkirchen, on the ability of the sinner to 
obey the law, and the freedom of the will. In 1516, there 
was a public disputation at Wittenberg, under Luther's 
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eye, between Feldkirchen and Carls tadt, that produced 
a good deal of excitement. 

The great church at Wittenberg, called "All Saints," had 
just been completed, it was to be a kind of Roman Catho- 
lic Pantheon as its name indicates ; the electon^^ished to 
have it filled with. all manner of holy things. Staupitz 
was sent to ther Netherlands to gather up all kinds of things 
in that line. During his absence Luther acted as Vicar- 
General— he had to visit as many of the Augustinian 
monasteries in Thuringia and Misnia as he could. Luther 
exhorted the monks every where to read the Bible, and 
look to Jesus Christ for salvation. This visit had its 
effect upon Luther's mind, it convinced him of the neces- 
sity of a different state of things, and it made him per- 
sonally acquainted with many of the Augustinian monks ; 
and nearly all the little piety then in the church was found 
amongst them. Luther gained the affections of nearly 
all, and when the Reformation did take place these very 
monks were among the first to rally around their beloved 
Doctor. Hence this visitation seems to have been one of 
the links in the greit chain of events, in the Providence of 
God, which led to the overthrow of error and superstition. 

When liUther returned he resumed his labors, as lec- 
turer and confessor tind preacher and Vicar-General — he 
gives us an account of his labors in his own graphic man- 
ner, " I require continually two secretaries, for I do scarce- 
ly any thing else all day than write letters ; I am preachW^ 
to the convent, reader of prayers at table, pastor and 
parish minister, director of studies. Vicar of the Priory 
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(that is to say Prior ten times over,) inspector of the fish 
ponds of Litzkau, counsel to the inns of Herzberg at 
Torgau, lecturer on St. Paul, and commentator of the 
Psalms! I have scarcely time to say my prayers, or to 
sing an hymn of devotion, not to mention my struggles 
with flesh and blood, the devil and the world.'' This is 
part of a letter to his old friend Langc dated October 26th, 
1616. What must have been his labors after the Refor- 
iDation had actually commenced ! 

About this time, i. e. the fall of 1516, the plague broke 
out in Wittenberg. The whole city was in consternation, 
most of the professors and students, and many of the citi- 
zens left the city. Luther stood firm, and attended to his 
dnties — ^his confidence in God was so great, that although 
his friends urged him to fiee, he refused ; his motto was let 
come to pass what will << God is God." It seems that he 
was then, in 1516, writing his commentary of Paul's Epis- 
tle to the Galatians, one of his most celebrated and useful 
works ; a work that has been more extensively circulated 
ia England and America, than perhaps any other of his 
works. When his friend Lange, the Prior of the Augus- 
tinian convent, urged him to leave Wittenberg in conse- 
quence of the plague, he wrote thus to him : << I do not 
know whether the plague will suflfer me to finish (my com- 
ment) on the Episde to the Galatians. Quick and sudden 
ip its attacks, it makes great havoc, especially among the 
}|M]ng. You advise me to flee — ^but whither shall I flee ? 
I hope the world will not go to pieces if brother Martin 
should fall. If the plague spreads, I will send the breth^ 
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Ten away, in aU directions, bnt for my part, I am placed 
here ; obedience does not allow me to leave the spot, until 
he who called me hither, shall call me away." Luther 
never expected that this letter, which he dates from a cor- 
ner in the convent at Wittenberg, October 26th, 1516, 
would go forth to the ends of the earth, and show the 
world how strong and-unshaken his confidence was in God. 
Yet the Roman Catholics say, Lnther was only courageous 
where there was no danger I Shame on such base rilifiers 
^ of the mighty dead ! 

In July, 1517, Duke George of Saxony, requested Stau- 
pitz to send him an eloquent and learned preacher. Stau- 
pitz knew of none more eloquent and learned than Luther, 
and of course sent him with the highest recommendations 
to that prince. Luther preached at Dresden before duke 
George and his court, on the 25th of July. His text was 
Matthew x. 20 — 29. His theme was the unreasonable 
desires and prayers of men, and the assurance of salvation. 
Luther as usual preached the truth, as it is in Christ. Duke 
George became highly offended, and from that day became 
an inveterate enemy to Luther. But the word was blest 
to the salvation of a noble lady, Madam de la Sale, con- 
nected with the court, who died a month aflerward rejoic- 
ing in hope of the glory of God in Christ Jesus. Emser, 
the duke*s secretary, invited Luther to supper in the Ducal 
palace — Luther went and found a large number of persons 
present. He was soon attacked by a Master of Arts from 
Leipsic. Luther never turned his back to an enemy or a 
friend — the debate was opened-— ^e Leipsic master lost his 
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temper« and when Luther cornered him, he said, " Da pas- 
■ torn,*' i. c. give^me my fees as a teacher, and I will in- 
stmct yon. A.t this ridiculous reply, says LutKer, " We 
alllabghedontriglft and separated. During the debate a . 
^ Dominican monk listened at the door, and afterwards de- 
• Glared that he wanted to Spit into Luther's, fece, but was 
restrained by the presence of so many noble persons. 
Lather returned to Wittenberg and resumed his arduous 
labors. Sometime after his return from Dresden, Luther 
put up 95 (he seems .40 have been fond of that number,) 
Theses on the freedom of the will. These Theses were 
founded on the Word of God, and of course could not be 
refuted. He sent them to Erfurt, and writes to his friend 
Lange, " Tell 'the faculty of Theology and all others, that 
I am ready to come among you and publicly maintain 
l^ese propositions, either in the University or in the mon- 
astery." There was no man at Erfurt who felt himself able 
to cope with Luther. 

Luther next sent those Theses to Dr. John Eck, whom 
he at that time highly esteemed, and who was one of the 
most learned and eloquent men of his age. But at that 
time tuther could not draw his friend out in debate. Eck 
was evidently not afraid of Luther, for afterwards these 
two Doctors fought many a hard battle. Eck was perhaps 
the most learned and adroit public debater that Luther ever 
had to encounter. 

We have now followed Luther up to 1517, and have 
given It condensed view of all he did up to that period, 

much more of course might have been said and has been j 
6 
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.-•■'■ 
6aid by others. But in what had. been said, the reader will 

see how GT>d prepared Luther for the gr^t Reformation-— 

every incident in his eventful life -seems. to have been. 

necessary to* qualify him for the-grc^ contest. We will* 

now^^iitemplate i(im afl the S«^oriiier. 
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,^,Jjuther^' the fitfqinur. '-7^ commeneement of the Sb^ 

•• •■ ^ • •' ' * * ■ m . • *-..•- ^ . 

• formatum. - ' * . 

0.' ■ / --. .. : 

_. • XuTHKR, aHi we have seen wai busily epgaged in^fid ^ar 

oha^ of his several duties, as professor and preacher at 

l(^itfiSiibei{*^ He well knew that tl^ffre were many and 

^ grievoiis errors in the c^urcb-^he knew that most of the 

^ pipests were ignorant «d^icious, and that the mass of tlte' 

. people wfro corrupted, but like hundreds of others before 
4iim. he^'.UiougKt these* were «^ls that could not be remedi- - 
ed^ioe^ttiiiQglblhtEfem like fliutider-siorms vnavoidal^e, and 

•necessaiy eviis^"* . ^ ' * . . " . „ 

Hi" was a pious, a learned and an honest man, and ein 

«ideavored in bis spherie tp-do^good to his feflowmen, and 
to jiprify God. .He had experi.encedUie sanctifying 'pow- 
er, of divine grace in his own soul, and being constrained 
by the love of .Christ, he did all he could to lead othfenf to 
that Savior, whom he had found. Luther up to this 
period had no idea of becoming a reformer, the church 
with all her errors seemed .good enoygh for hw« He \aA • ' 
no iclea,ftbat there could be any^choreh withMtja Pope*. ' 
The Pope aiid the church seemed to him then^lM it doet 
now to thousands, one and inseparable. The church wai 
at ^is time deeply cormpted« y^ V>ff^, ^ ber ifery eortt 
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as the reader has seen in the first chapter of this work. 
Frequent attempts had been made to reform her errors in 
doctrine and practice, but all efforts seemed entirely use- 
less. The church got wor^e and worse from age to age. 
When honest, pious and conscientious members of the 
church had the moral courage to express their sentiments 
-Aeely^ the scaffold, or the stake, or al least the -dungeon 
would soon end the dispute. Luther knew aU this, and 
4herefbcie he nev^r dreamed of falling out with the church.* 
Leo X., was Pope at this time, he was of an illustrious 
/amily^ a friend df. science,^ and a patron of the fine arts, 
but seemed to concern himself very little about religion-— 
indeed he seems to have been'.quit^ a decent Pope com- 
pared with many of his: predecessors. One of his own 
<;hurch says, " he never troubled himself about religion. 
.There, seemed to be peaed Ad harmqny- throughout the 
whole church. Leo was "slumbering aV»the h6ad of the 
•churdi, more intent upon improving the drama and the 
Sdusic of Italy, than his -own morals, and those of his 
priests. The Pop^ was very extravagant and prodigal, he 
gave freely to all his friends and especially his relations, 
and needed .much money to defray the expenses of his 
vourt, which was one of the most splendid in Europe ! 

The Pope in order to raise funds, published a bull pro- 
jdaiming a general indulgence to all who would pay money 
" for the completion of Si. Peter's church at Rome. This 
was however only a pretext to raise money. This was 
AOt the first time the Roman Pontiffs raised money in 
.diis way; Urban IL, in the eleventh century, first found 
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oat tfaifl meaBS of raising funds for the Roman Sec. The 
theory of the Roman Catholic church on this subject, is 
Terjr ingenious and plausible, provided we admit certiiin 
absurd and unbiblical positions. According to the Papal 
theory, all the good works of the saints, over and above 
those necessary for their salvation, are deposited together 
with the infinite merits of Jesus Christ in one inexhausti- 
ble treasury. The keys of this treasury were committed 
to St. Peter and to his successors the Popes forever, either 
of whom may open it when he pleases, and by transfer- 
ring a portion of this merit to any person, who pays a sum 
ei money, may convey to him the pardon of his own sins, 
or a release for any one, in whom he may feel interested 
from the pains of purgatory. And be it remembered, 
that this is still the doctrine of the papal church ; for 
she is ''idem semper ubique," and has never revoked this, 
nor any other doctrine, however absurd, which she held 
at ^y period of her history. 

Leo X. was in need of large sums of money, and by' 
the advice of his cardinals, he betook himself to this fund. 
Germany was farmed out to Albert, Archbishop of Mentz. 
John Tetzel, a Dominican Monk of Leipsic, a bold, dar- 
ing, vicious and impudent old scoundrel, was engaged by 
the Archbishop to sell these indulgences. Tetzel was the 
very man to engage in such a mean business. He was 
upwards of sixty years old, a large, stout, portly looking 
fellow, and although over three score years of age, his age 
had made no alteration upon his plump and rubicund, 
sleek and pampered face. His voice, we are told, was 
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fttoDg and tilwetyf and he was fluent, and possessed con- 
siderable genius for inTenting strange and unheard of stories* 
As for conscience, he halftone, and was entirely destitute 
of all moral- principle. He was tmly a shameless and 
immoi:^ fellow. At Inspmch, however, this old ** grey- 
headed Tice," was near losing his worthless life. — ^He 
was there conricted of adultery, and was condemned to 
be put into a sack and.cast into the rirer; and thiJB* righteous 
sentence would certainly hare been executed, had not 
Frederick, the Elector of Saxony, interceded for him, and . 
procured his pardon. We are told tlut although he was 
a monk, two of his own children trsTclled with him ! 
This is another instance of the moral purity of the Ro- 
mish priests— a fine comment upon the papal celibacy ! 
Soch was John Tetzel, the pope*s agent. He received 80 
florins a month, and all his expenses paid, and it is said he 
became very rich. He had been engaged formeriy in 
selling another kind of indulgence, Tiz. the ** Milk and 
Butter'' indulgence, which gave the purchasers, during lent, 
permission to eat things otherwise prohibited by the 
church. Tetzel raised money enough, it is said, to build 
a bridge across the Elbe, at Torgau, and also to rebuild the 
Dome Church, at Freiburg, that had been burnt down. 
He was, therefore, acquainted with the business. The in- 
dulgences he now sold were pieces of paper printed at 
Home, and no doubt blessed by die Pope, with the follow- 
ing inscription : ** May our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy 
on thee, and absolve thee by the merits of his most holy 
passion; and I, John Tets^ by his anthori^,and that of his 
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aposdes, Peter and Paul, and of the most holy 
Po^ granted and committed to me in these parte, do ab- 
ildve thee, first, fronr.. all ecclesiastical censures in what- 
ever manner they have been incurred, then from all thy 
moMf transgressions and excesses, how enormous soever 
they may bto, even for such as are reserved for the cogni- 
sance of the Holy See, and as far as the keys of the Holy 
Church extend.' I remit to you all punishment which you 
deverve in purrgatoVy on .their account, and I restore you to 
the holy sactiainents of the Church, to the unity of the 
faitbinU and to:ihat innocence and purity you possessed at 
bapldsm, so that wheii you die, the gates of punishiAent 
shafi be shut, and the gates of the paradise of delights 
shall be opened,, and if you shall not die at present, this 
gvace shall remain in full force when you are at the point 
•f death. In the nanie of the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost. Amen." 

These papers were sold 4o aU who could be induced, in 
any way or by any means, tor buy them. Each sin had 
its price fixed, although the vender would generally adapt 
the price of an indulgence to the standing and character 
of the custodier. The following is the Valuation of par- 
dons for some of the different sin's of mankind. It is 
taken from the **Tax Bookt)f the Roman Chancery.*' 
One who had taken a false oathy • - $2.16 
For stealing or robbing, * ^ - • 2:88 
For incest, - •■ - • *. - - 1.80 
For adultery, - - -. - \ - 2J6 
For procuring abortion, - * - *- • ' - 1.80 
For delivering a soul from pui^rntory, • .24 
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eye, between Feldkirchen and Carlstadt, that produced 
a good deal of excitement. 

The great church at Wittenberg, called "All Saints," had 
just been completed, it was to be a kind of Roman Catho- 
lic Pantheon as its name indicates ; the elector^'ished to 
have it filled with. all manner of holy things. Staupitz 
was sent to the Netherlands to gather up all kinds of things 
in that line. During his absence Luther acted as Vicar- 
General— he had to visit as many of the Augustinian 
monasteries in Thuringia and Misnia as he could. Luther 
exhorted the monks every where to read the Bible, and 
look to Jesus Christ for salvation. This visit had its 
effect upon Luther's mind, it convinced him of the neces- 
sity of a different state of things, and it made him per- 
sonally acquainted with many of the Augustinian monks ; 
and nearly all the little piety then in the church was found 
amongst them. Luther gained the affections of nearly 
all, and when the Reformation did take place these very 
monks were among the first to rally around their beloved 
Doctor. Hence this visitation seems to have been one of 
the links in the grent chain of events, in the Providence of 
God, wliich led to the overthrow of error and superstition. 

When liUther returned he resumed his labors, as lec- 
turer and confessor and preacher and Vicar-General — he 
gives us an account of his labors in his own graphic man- 
ner, " I require continually two secretaries, for I do scarce- 
ly any thing else all day than write letters ; I am prcachfilT 
to the convent, reader of prayers at table, pastor and 
parish minister, director of studies. Vicar of the Priory 
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(that is to say Prior ten times over,) inspector of the fish 
ponds of Litzkau, counsel to the inns of Herzberg at 
TorgaUy lecturer on St. Paul, and commentator of the 
Psalms! I have scarcely time to say my prayers, or to 
sing an hymn of devotion, not to mention my struggles 
with flesh and blood, the devil and the world." Tliis is 
part of a letter to his old friend Lange dated October 26th, 
1616. What must have been his labors after the Refor- 
mation had actually commenced! 

About this time, i. e. the fall of 1516, the plague broke 
out in Wittenberg. The whole city was in consternation, 
most of the professors and students, and many of the citi- 
zens lef^ the city. Luther stood firm, and attended to his 
duties — his confidence in God was so great, that although 
his friends urged him to Ree^ he refused; his motto was let 
come to pass what will «* God is God." It seems that he 
was then, in 1516, writing his commentary of Paul's Epis- 
tle to the Galatians, one of his most celebrated and useful 
works ; a work that has been more extensively circulated 
in England and America, than perhaps any other of his 
works. When his friend Lange, the Prior of the Augus- 
tinian convent, urged him to leave Wittenberg in conse- 
quence of the plague, he wrote thus to him : *^ I do not 
know whether the plague will suffer me to finish (my com- 
ment) on the Epistle to the Galatians. Quick and sudden 
ip its attacks, it makes great havoc, especially among the 
jjBung. You advise me to fiee — ^but whither shall I fiee ? 
I hope the world will not go to pieces if brother Martin 
should fall. If the plague spreads, I will send the breth- 
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Tetzel thus proceeded with his blasphemy, *'0 1 sense- . 
less people, and almost like beasts who do not comprehend 
(know how to value) the grace so richly offered. This 
day heaven is open on all sides : and do you refuse to en- 
ter-— when then do you intend to come in? This day you 
may redeem many souls ! Dull and heedless men, with 
ten groschen you can redeem your father from purga- 
tory. In the day' of judgment my conscience will be clear, 
but you will be punished the more severely, for having 
neglected so great a salvation! I. protest, that though you 
should have but one coat, you ought to strip it off, and sell 
it, to purchase this grace. Our Lord God no longer deals 
with us, as God, he has given all power to the pope." 
And then he would close by crying out three times, at the 
top of his voice, ^ Bring .y&ur money! bring your mo- 
ney / / bring your money / / / •' This," says Luther, <« he , 
nttered with such a dieAdfill bellowing that one might have 
thought some wild bull was rushing among the people, 
and goring them with his horns." 

We are not to suppose that Tetzel was the only one who 
sold indulgences, there were many others in different parts 
of Germany, and even in other countries. But there was 
one by the name of Bartholomew, a I)ominican monk, who 
seems to have oui-tetzeled Tetzel himself. This man sold 
indulgekiceB at Dessau, a large town in Upper Saxony, 
thirty-seven miles north of Leipsic. This man declared 
publicly that he had seen the blood of Christ flowing down 
the great red cross, which h^ had erected to attract the peo- 
ple, and those who doubted 4ie truth of diis story were de- 
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nmmead, and cuned in the strongest and most unmerciful 
terms ! There were other sellers of indulgences, but we 
confine oar attention chiefly to Tetzel, because he was un- 
wittiai^y the occasion of the Reformation. 

Lather first heard of Tetzel in 1616. Some one told 
Luther that a man by the name of Tetzel was selling in- 
dalgences^ and at the same time mentioned some of Tet> 
sers impious expressions, upon which Luther is said to 
hare exclaimed, ^ God willing I will make -a hole in his 
drum.** . In Saxony, the selling of indulgences was not so 
popular, Frederick and duke George seem not to hare ap- 
proved of so shameful a traffic. Tetzel howerer, came on 
to Juterbach and Zerbst, where he made a great noise. 
Juterbach is about fourteen miles from Wittenberg — many 
of the people' of Wittenberg went thithet to see this new 
thing, and when there, they were induced to purchase in-, 
diligences. 

** One day Luther was at the confessional in Witten* 
berg, several residents of the town presented themselves ; 
they confessed themselves guilty of great irregularities, 
adultery, licentiousness, usury, unjust gains. Luther re- 
prored, rebuked and instructed. . But what was his aston- 
ishment when those persons replied, that they did not in- 
tend to abandon their sins ! The pious monk, shocked at 
this, declared that since they would not promise to change 
their habits of life, he would not absolre them. Then it 
was that these poor creatures appealed to their letters of 
indulgence, they showed them to Luther, and contended 
for their efficacy. But Luther replied, that he had nothiog^ 
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to do with thoir paper, and he added, << if you do not turn 
from tlio evil of your ways, you will all perish." They 
oxclniincd against this, and renewed their application, but 
the Doctor was immovable* '*They must cease to do 
ovil, and loam to do well, or otherwise no absolution/' 
" Have n caro," added he, "how you give ear to the in- 
dulgoucos i you haTO something better to do, than to buy 
licences which tliey offer you for paltry pence." Speak- 
ing on this subject afterwards Luther says, " Many per- 
sons went to Juterbach and Zerbst to buy indulgences, and 
M sure as I am a redeemed sinner, I did not know what 
induljtt'uct^s were." But in the confessional Luther found 
out what tlu'v wenu Those poor dupes who had pre- 
M^nttnl ihit^it iudulgoiiccs to Lather, soon returned to Tetzel 
witli tlio m\«l hittor complaints against their inexorable con- 
JW»\^r« Teud nvod and swore eternal vengeance against 
Luther, llt^ went inu> the pulpit^ and poured out his wrath 
aud Iho motft dr^idtul maledictions, against any man that 
w^uld ^Ure to call in question the efficacy of his indulgen- 
oes • Mor« than this, he had several fires kindled through 
the day in Juterbach, to signify what he would do, with 
any man that would oppose him in his business. Whether 
those same persons ever renewed their application to Lu- 
ther we do not know, but very likely they did not, for on the 
following Sabbath, Lather preached on the subject in the 
church at Wittenberg. Some think this sermon was 
preached after the 31st of October, 1517. It is not im- 
portant, whether it was before or after— «t all events the 
sermon wal printed and prodoeed a profound soasatioo. 
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For the satuB^tion of our readers, we here give a trans- 
lalbn of Luther's sermon on indulgences^ found in Tome 
L Jena edition, 1560. It, like most of Luther's earlier 
sermons, has no text, and is styled, <' A sermon concern- 
ing indulgences, 1517, by Doctor Martin Luther, Augus- 
tinian*" 

'' Know ye, in the first place, that some new teachers, 
such as Mag. Sent., (I suppose the Master of Sentences,) 
St. Thomas and their followers, have given three parts to 
repentance ; viz. sorrow, confession, and satisfaction, and 
although this division is not even according to their opin- 
ions, found in the Holy Scriptures, nor even in the writings 
of the old church fathers, yet we will let this go for what 
it is worth, and speak according to their views. 

'* Second. They tell you that indulgences do not take 
away the firs^ and second parts of repentance, viz. sorrow 
and confession, only the third part, viz. satisfaction. 

<« Third. Satisfaction is further divided into three 
parts, i. e. prayer, fasting and alms. Prayer includes 
all kinds of works which properly belong to the soul, such 
as reading, reflection, hearing, and the like. Fasting in- 
clude/3 every thing which belongs to the mortification of the 
body, as watching, fasting, wearing hard clothes, sleeping 
on hard beds, &c. Alms includes all kinds of good 
works, love, compassion and benevolence towards our 
neighbors. 

"Fourth. It is considered by them an undoubted 
fact, that indulgence does take away the works of satis- 
faction, or destroys the necessi^ of makinf^ satisfao- 
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tion for i^in, if the indulgence of the Pope takes away the 
guilt of sin, there remains nothing more for us to do. 

" Fifth. It has been the opinion of many, that in- 
dulgence would even take away more than the good 
works imposed upon us, (by the Pope,) and even went so 
far as to suppose indulgence would also take away the 
punishment which the divine justice demands. 

*' Sixth. I leave* this their opinion unanswered for 
this time. But I do say, that they cannot show from 
any passage of Scripture, that the divine justice requires 
or demands any punishment or satisfaction of the sinner, 
other than a true and heart-felt repentance and conversion, 
with the determination to take \ip his cross, and practise 
the good works mentioned above, (works that have not been 
imposed by any human authority.) For thus th.e Lord 
speaks by the prophet Ezekiel, iii. 20. *i If ihe^icked man 
turn unto me, I will remember his wickedness no more." 
So too, Christ pardoned Mary Magdalene and others ; now 
I should like to know who can defend the opposite view, 
although some of the doctors have imagined it. 

<* Seventh. It is true, God does punish sinners some- 
times according to his justice, or by suffering, brings them 
to repentance, as we see in the 89th JPsalm, 30 to 34. 

'' Eighth. Therefore, we are not able to give a name 
to that supposed punishment— nor can any person know 
what it is, unless it is the punishment and works referred 
to above. 

''Ninth. I say that if the Christian Church were this 
day to declare, that Indulgences would take away more 
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Aui the work of satiffactioB, yet it would be a thousand 
times better that no Christian should purchase, or even de- 
sire tp hare an indulgence, but the Christian ought rather 
4d suffer the penalty and do the works required. For in* 
aolgence is, after all, nothing more than a dispensation, (or 
dispensing with,) good works, and salutary punishment, 
(or suffering,) which every C&ristian ought rather to choose 
than to avoid. It is true indeed, several of the newer doc- 
tors have found out two kinds of punishment, viz. medi- 
oatinas et satisfaotorias, i. e. one to make satisfaction, the 
other to heal. But we have more liberty to reject such 
nonsense than they have to imagine it, for all the pain or 
suffering God imposes upon us is for our improvement. 

. ''Tenth. The objection, that the penances are too numer- 
6us, and the works too great for our short life time,- and 
therefore, we must have indulgences, amounts to nothing 
at all. For. God in his holy church will n9t lay more upon 
UB than we can bear, as, Paul says, 1 Cor. x. '*he will not 
suffer us to be tempted above what we can bear," and this 
tends not a little to the shame of the church, when we 
blame her for imposing more upon us than we can bear. 

<< Eleventh. Even if according to the spiritual law, a 
mortal sin does require seven years repentance, yet Chris- 
tianity ought to leave that law undisturbed. * * 

*«Tweimi. It is said, I admit, that the sinner with the 
remaining penance is to be referred either to indulgences, 
or purgatory y— but there are a great many things said with- 
out any foundation. 
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" Thirteenth. It is a great error for any one to suppose c 
he will make satisfaction for his sins, when God is at all 
times willing to foigive them for nothing, of his own un- 
speakable grace, and requires nothing more of us, than 
that we after that lead a holy life. 

'* Fourteenth. Indulgence is allowed on account of im- 
perfect and idle christians, who will not be active in doing 
good works, and who have charitable impressions. Indul- 
gence does not require any person to better himself, but 
indulges and encourages this imperfection. Therefore we 
should not speak against indulgences, but we ought not to 
encourage any person to buy them. 

'* Fifteenth. It would be far better and safer for the indi- 
vidual who wishes to give anything towards the building 
of St. Peter's (Church,) if he would give it without buy- 
ing indulgence, for it is to be feared the person who buys 
indulgences gives his money rather for them than for God's 
sake. 

" Sixteenth. It is a much better work to give to the needy, 
than to the building of a church. For it is much better to 
do a good work, than to leave many good works undone. 
But the object of indulgences is to induce us to leave 
many good works undone. That you may be properly 
taught, give, me your attention. You should before all 
things, even before St. Peter's, or indulgences, give to your 
iestitute neighbor, here in your own town. But if there 
ihould be no person here in your own town destitute, then 
f you have anything to give, give it to the churches, altars, 
ornaments, and plate, here in your own town; and if thes« 
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umA no more, then if you have it to spare, give it to St. 
Peter^s, or where you will. But you must not do this for 
dm sake of indolgenceis. For Su Paul says, " he that 
ptovideth not for his own household, has denied the faith, 
(in German is no christian,) and is worse than an infidel,'* 
And you may take it for granted, that he who tells you 
otherwise is only deceiring you, and seeks your soul's 
salvation in your money purse, and depend upon it such 
an one would rather find pennies in your purse than souls. 
(This seems to be a hard thrust at Tetzel.) Then you are 
perhaps ready to say, I will never buy indulgences ! I 
reply, this is what I have before said ; this is my will, re- 
quest, desire and advice, that you buy no indulgences. 
Let those sleeping, lazy christians buy indulgences. You 
attend to your own business. 

'' Seventeenth. Indulgences are not commanded, nor ad- 
vised, but belong to that class of things which may be per- 
mitted or allowed. It is therefore no work of obedience 
Bor of merit, it is a mere extract of obedience, (ein Aus- 
zug des Gehorsams.) Therefore, although we ought to pre- 
vent no one from purchasing indulgences, yet we ought to 
apprize all christians of the works and penances which 
are thereby omitted, and urge them to their duty. 

" Eighteenth. Whether the soul is liberated from the 
fires of purgatory by indulgences, I do not know, nor do 
I as yet believe it, although sereral new doctors affirm it, 
but it is impossible for them to prove it, nor has the church 
yet determined that point. Therefore it is far better, and 
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lion will then be more eeHtin. 

** Nineteenth. I hare no doabt in my own mind on these 
points, for they are abundantly founded upon the Holy 
Scriptures. Therefore yon too ought to hare no doubts, 
and let scholastic doctors be scholastics, the whole of them 
with all their notions, are not able to produce one solid* 
well founded sermon. 

*^ Twentieth. Some no doubt will {>r6nounce me a here- 
tic, for the truth I have now advanced will no doubt be in* 
jurious to their chests, but I shall pay little attention to 
such bellowings, ihasmuch as this will oiAj be done by 
such as have dark brains, who have never even smelled 
the Biblct who have never even read the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, who have never understood their own teacher, but 
who have been led into error by their own laughable and 
torn notions, for if they would have understood Christian- 
ity, they would have known that they ought oot to abuse 
any person, unheard and unconvinced. Nevertheless, the 
Lord give them and us a proper state of mind; Amen.** 

We have given the whole of this sermon^ with the ex- 
ception of two short sentences, which did not appear clear 
to our mind. The reader will see in &is sermon, that 
Luther had no idea of becoming a Reformer when he wrote 
it, for he had then a great veneration for the church of 
Rome. We think there canl>e no doubt but this sermon 
was preached after the 95 Theses were made puUic, and 
eren aft^r Tetzers first attack upon Luther. 
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*. Teteel made a feeble reply to this powerful sermon, but 
tfaiB only made the matter worse.- 

We will now relate a very curious dream which the 
Elector of Saxony had, on the night of the 30th of Octo- 
ber, I5l7^-^e related it to his brother, duke John, on the 
morning of the Slst. «« Having gone to bed last night, 
tired and dispirited, I fell asleep soon aAer saying my 
prayers, and slept quietly about two hours and an half, l 
then awoke and continued engaged till midnight with a va* 
riety of thoughts. I considered how I shoufd keep the 
festiral of AIL Saints, I prayed for the poor souls in pur- 
gatory, and .besought God to guide me, my counsellors and 
aU my people,' into all truth. I fell asleep again; and 
then dreamt that the Almighty God sent a monk to me, 
who was the true son of St. Paul. All the saints accom- 
panied him, according to the command of God, in order to 
testify to me of him^ uid to de^are that he had not come 
with any fraudulent design, but that all he did was agree- 
able to the will of God. They asked me; at the same 
time,* graciously to allow him to write something on the 
church door of tlie Casde of Wittenberg; which request 
I granted by themoyth of the Chancellor. Thereupon 
the monk went his way, and began to write, but in such 
large characters, that I could read from Schweinitz, (his 
country seat,) what he was writing. The pen that he used 
was so long that its extremity reached even to Rome, 
wounded the ears of a lion (Leo means a lion) that was 
couched there, and shook the triple crown upon the pope's 
head- All the cardinals and princes running hastily to- 
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Wards him, endeavored to support it. You and I brother, 
among the rest attempted to support it ; I put out my arm, 
but at that moment I awoke, with my arm extended in 
great alarm, and very angry with the monk who handled 
I his pen so awkwardly. L recovered myself a little, — ^it 
' was only a dream ! After this I dreamt, that all the princes 
i of the empire, you and I among the rest, were flocking to 
Rome, trying one after the other to break this pen, but the 
more We exerted ourselves the stiffer it became ; it resisted 
as if it had been made of iron ; at length we were tired. 
I then asked the monk, (for I seemed to be sometimes at 
Rome, and sometimes at Wittenberg,) where he had ob- 
tained that pen and why it was so strong T The pen, re- 
plied the monk, once belonged to the wing of a goose of 
Bohemia, a hundred years old. I received it from one of 
my old school-masters ; its strength is such, that no one can 
take the pith out of it — and I myself am quite surprised 
at it ! Suddenly I heard a loud cry ; from the monk's long 
pen had issued a number of other pens. I awoke the third 
time and it was day light.". If this dream be authentic, it 
is certainly very remarkable. 

Luther had refused absolution to the holders of in- 
dulgences in the confessional — he had preached against 
them, but still Tetzel went on selling all he could. Luther 
then meditated another form of attack — not against the 
church of Rome, nor against the pope, nor against the arch- 
bishop, but against John Tetzel and his shameful traffic. 
Luther up fo tfiis time was a faithful and devoted Ronian 
Catholic, and he thought in opposing Tetzel» he was ao- 
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iiia&7 doing the eharch a good 8«mce. As an evidence 
-<f this he wjrote letters to the hiahops of Meissen, Brande* 
hfiig and Mersehurg, and also to Albert, arch-bishop of 
, Hents. Luther did not yet know the depth of the cor* 
mption of the papal hierarchy — he had no idea at that time ' 
that the arch-bishop had a^actual interest in this unholy 
.fraffic. Some of* the bishops to whom he wrote made no 
•reply, others answered him, buCin such a way as to have 
him understand that they considered him on dangerous 
ground— they told him plainly that in niatters of this sort, 
in which the pope or any of his agents were engaged, they 
could and would not interfere — they advised Luther to take 
care how he meddled in such things. Luther had been 
thinking a good deal about the nature and tendency of in- 
dulgences. And in the honesty and sincerity of his soul, 
he* had prepared 95 propositions, cadled Theses, on the 
subject. These Theses Luther himself nailed to the door 
of the ohurch at Wittenberg on the 31st of October. This 
was done at noon not as D'Aubigne says, in the evening 
of All-Saints day, but at noon on the eve of All-Saints day, 
i. e. the day before All-Saints day — that day always comes 
on the first of November. That time was selected by Lu- 
ther, because thousands of pilgrims were expected the next 
day to visit the Elector's new church, in which the many 
and precious relics which Staupitz had collected were to 
be exhibited. None of. Luther's "friends seem to have 
known any thing of his intention'to challenge the world to 
discuss the matter with him — ^for in accordance with Hie 
customs of the day, this was a challenge for every person 



«nd any persOh, ta v^^ him in public debate. Luther 

perhaps at first only intended'to make a Univj^rsity discus- 

ft|on out of it. « These discussions were very common then. 

'. . These Theses produced a grtot excitement.. On AU- 

^ Saint's day the whole conversation Was about them. The 

troth of those bold and daring propositions "flashed like 

lightning: upon the n^nd^of . men. Bift as, the feader la 

perhaps anxious to see- ^e * Theses yrewill here tnms- 

cribe a few of thc^m. . - i''-">^ * *•::'. /" 

■ :* . ^ 

Ninety-Five ThesU on IndtdgeneeSf by Dodor Martih 

«='. V ' . Luther, 

They , were Vriginally written in Latin, we translate 

from the' ddrman found in Luther's works, Jena edition, 

1560,<^ which has b^en pronounced (he, l^est and mos4 per- 

'• fict of all his work"*, " " ' > . 

1. Our Lord aiid Mastet Qhritft, wh^ he comfmands us 
to repent, intendis that our, whole life, should begone of re* 
pentance. 

2. Nor can, nor ought thiis, to be understood of the- Sac- 
rament of penance^ i. ^e. of confession and satisfaction, as 
administered by the priest. . 

9, Nevertheless, he does not here speak of inward re- 
pentance alone, for inward repentance is of no account, 
unless it produces, all kind of outward mortification of the 
flesh. . ,<?■-. 

4. Repentance affd sorrow, that is, true penitence, lasts 
as long as a man is displeased with himself, i. e. until he 
passes from this into aiv eternal life. 
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^ 5. Tha pope neither intends, nor can he remit any other 
imniehmiftitihan that, which he has imposed, according to 
his IQpi, pleasure, or in conformity to the Canons, i. e. to 
tfe B^pal ordiQ^nces. 

(K. The pope can forgive no debt, (Schuld vergeben,) but 
can only declare and confirm the forgiveness which God 
ilhnself has given, except only in cases that refer to him-, 
■elf. If he does otherwise, the debts remain unremoved 
und unforgiven. 

7* God forgives the sins of no one, whom he does not 
at the Bzmp time humble, and who is not willing to obey 
bis confessor. 

8. ' Canones poenitentiales, J. e. the laws which refer to 
lepentahce and confession^ ai^ intended only for the living, 
and not for the dbad^ ^ . 

31. Therefprei the preachers of indulgences are in .error 
when they say that* ih consequence of the pope!s indul- 
gences, m^ are liberated from all* sin and saved. 

27. Those therefore, preach human folly (Menschen- 
land) who-say that as soon as the money falls in the chest, 
• the soul is liberated from purgatory. 

32. Those persons who expect to make sure their sal- 
ration by letters of indulgence, will together with their 
masters go to^ the devil. 

38. We must guard carefully against those who tell us 
that the poke's indulgences are 'the most precious gifts and 
grapes of God. 

50. We must teach christianitf, that if the pope knew 
how the indulgence preachers extorted money from the 
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people, he would rather see St. iter's church burnt to 
powder, than to see it built up with the skin, thfe flesh, and 
the bones of his flock. -, ^ 

51. We must teach christians that the*pope, as is his 
duty, should give his own money, and if he had to sell St. 
Peter's church to raise money, to those poor people, who 
are now robbed of their last copper, by the preachers of 
indulgences. 

52. To put our trust in indulgences for salvation, is to 
put our trust in a vain and lying thing, and even if the 
commissioner (indulgence-monger) or even the pope him- 
self should pledge his own soul, to make it good. 

53. Those who forbid the preaching of God's word in 
other churches on account m tht preaching of indulgences, 
are the enemies of Christ, and of thie pope. 

54. Injustice is done to the word>of God,- when as much 
or even more time is taken up in the church, in preaching 
indulgences, than the word of God. 

56. The treasures of the church, out of which the pope 
distributes indulgences, are neither recognized, nor pro- 
nounced satisfactory by the church of Christ. 

59. St. Lawrence called the poor members of the church, 
the churches treasures, but he used the word as it was un- 
derstood in his day. 

62 > The proper and true treasure of the church, is the 
Holy Gospel of the glory and grace of God. 

63. This treasure is for the benefit of the most hostile 
and the most hated, for it causes the first to be last. 
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64. But indulgences are for the benefit of the most wor* 
thy for it causes the last to be tlie first. 
^ ^65. Therefore the treasures of the gospel are nets, in 
wluch in former times the rich and respectable were 
caught.. 

66. But the treasures of indulgences are the nets by 
which in the present day the riches of the people are 
caught. 

67. The indulgence which the preachers crack up to be 
the greatest grace, must of course be esteemed a great fa- 
vor for it produces great gain and interest. 

68. And yet this indulgence is certainly the very small- 
est grace, when compared with the grace of God, and the 
salvation of the cross. 

69. It is the duty of bishops and pastors to receive with 
all respect the commissioners of indulgences. 

70. But it is much more their duty, to have their eyes 
and ears open and to see to it, that those commissioners, 
do not preach their own dreams, instead of the pope's 
commands. 

71. He who speaks against the pope's indulgences let 
him be accused and condemned. 

72. But he who speaks against the foolish and impudent 
speeches of the indulgence preachers, let him be blessed. 

75. To esteem the pope's indulgence so high as to sup- 
pose that if a person were (which is impossible) even to 
defile the Holy Mother of God, yet he could receive re- 
mission by those indulgences — ^is raving madness and folly. 
7 
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76. The pope's indulgences, on the contrary, cannot 
take away the smallest daily sin, so far as the blame of it 
is concerned. 

77. To say that St. Peter, if he were now pope^ could 
not give a more perfect indulgence, is blasphemy against 
St. Peter, and the pope. 

79. To say that the cross, hung about with the pope's 
arms, is as efficacious as the cross of Christ, is blas- 
phemy. 

80. The bishops, pastors and theologians, who approve 
of such words being.used before the common people, will 
have to render an account to God. 

We have omitted a number of Luther's propositions- 
for want of room, but we have given enough to show the 
spirit and independence of the man. The proclamation 
of these startling truths, was the tocsin of war. The 
church became alarmed — the Theses were scattered far 
and wide, and kindled a fire everywhere, in every city, 
town and hamlet in Germany. They were carried, as an 
old writer says, " on the wings of the wind, as though the 
angels themselres had been the messengers." They 
found readers and advocates everywhere, and soon became 
the all absorbing topic of conversation in all quarters. 
Princes and nobles, learned and unlearned, rich and poor, 
all became interested in them. Lorence von Bibra, of 
Wurtzburg, highly approved of Luther's Theses. Even 
Maximilian, the emperor, looked upon them very favora- 
bly. The emperor was anxious lor a reformation in the 
phurch, and he told Frederick, the Wise, lo take good care 
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of the coarageoQS Monk, for says he, <* we may yet stand 
in need of his services." Luther sent his Theses, to- 
gether with a long and interesting letter, to the Archbishop 
of Mentz, but his letter and Theses were treated with si- 
lent contempt by that haughty prince. An evidence this 
that he did not then consider his Theses a declaration of 
war against the church. He also, sometime aAerwards, 
sent his Theses and a very submissive letter to the Pope. 
His letter to the Archbishop is full of respect for his high 
office. This letter is dated All-Saints day, i. e. November 
the Ist, 1517. Luther says, among other things, *«Men 
are carrying throughout the country the papal indulgences, 
' under your grace's name. I will not so much accuse the 
clamours of the preachers, as the false opinions of the 
simple people, wlio when tliey purchase these indulgen- 
ces, think themselves sure of salvation. This grieves me 
to the very heart. Great God ! the poor souls committed 
to your care, most pious father, are thus led to death and 
not to life. The awful account your holy reverence will 
have to render for these souls, increases every day. There- 
fore I could hold my peace no longer ; for no man can be 
assured of his salvation by the office of a bishop, unless 
he have this assurance through the grace of God. The 
Apostle Paul, in Phil. 2d chapter, admonishes us < to work 
out our salvation with fear and trembling,' and St. Peter 
says, « if the righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the 
ungodly and the sinner appear V Tea, so narrow is the 
way that leadeth unto life, that God through the holy pro- 
phets Amos and Zachariah, calls those who are savedy 
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'brands plucked from the eternal burnings,' and Jesus 
Christ himself in many places says, it is a very difficult 
thing to be saved. Why then do the preachers of indul- 
gences lull the people asleep, by preaching up false and ly- 
ing fables of their own ? Christ himself has nowhere 
commanded us to preach indulgences, but has enjoined 
upon us everywhere to preach the gospel." 

Thus the feariess and intrepid monk wrote to the highest 
ecclesiastical dignitary of Germany. The common peo- 
ple hailed Luther's Theses as indications of better days — 
they inspired them with the hope that the tyranny of Rome 
would not last forever. The people were heartily sick 
and tired of the outrageous traffic in their own sins — ^all 
they wanted was a champion who could embody their ar- 
guments in writing, and who dared to oppose their cruel 
and ghostly tax-masters ! This Luther did, and no man 
that God ever created was better qualified for this work 
than he— -he had every qualification in human perfection. 
Hence they were read with avidity everywhere, — all the 
talk everywhere was about Luther and his Theses. He 
has attacked the church say some-— he must be a great man 
say others — he will surely be burnt exclaims a pious 
monk, who was well acquainted with the history of John 
Huss. "That's right intrepid monk," exclaims the em- 
peror Maximilian. "These Theses," says Frederick the 
Wise, "arc built upon the word of God, and cannot be over- 
ffarown— « great man that Luther, all true what Staupitz 
says about him — I am glad he is at my beloved Univer- 
sity—he wQl raise It to great fame.'* Thus every one had 
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Mine remark to make. Cursed be the man who wrote 
tiiete heretical Theses, exclaims the Dominican — ^blessed 
be tiie monk of Erfurt, says the Augustinian. 

Erasmus who for near forty years had been the great 
arbiter of erery author's fate— and whose opinion was con- 
sidered the end of all argument, on all questions of literary 
orthodoxy. This great scholar received Luther's Theses. 
The very first sentence attracted his attention — ^he reads 
on — and on to the end — ^he was highly pleased with the 
truth. But, as he was exceedingly cautious, and withal 
timorous and more far-sighted than most of his contempor* 
aries, he was careful in making known his opinion about 
them. Still in one of his letters, he says, that he believed 
" that God had sent Luther to reform the Church." The 
Elector of Saxony who was a particular friend of Erasmus 
asked him directly what he thought of the controversy be- 
tween Luther and the pope, Erasmus replied ** that in his 
opinion Luther was right, but it were to be wished he were 
more mild in his manner." In one of his letters he says, 
^the cause of Luther is invidious because he at once 
attacks the bellies of the monks, and the diadem of the 
pope." 

In a letter addressed to cardinal Compegio in 1520, 
Erasmus opens his mind freely concerning Luther, " he 
possesses great natural talents, and has a genius particu- 
larly adapted to the explanation of difficult points of liter- 
ature, and for rekindling the sparks of genuine evangelical 
doctrine," and adds, *' all the most serious and moral are 
pleased with his writings." These were the opinions ot 
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EraNmui before his controversy with Luther, after that he 
sooins to have changed his opinions. Erasmus himself 
liud assisted in raising the storm by which he was after- 
wards prostrated-— he had himself written against the errors 
and ignorance of the priests— he had awakened the atten- 
tion of rollocting men to the enormous abuses of Rome. 
Uut iliis matter fell into other hands, and we might say 
into abler and nuMre honest and pious hands. 

Erasmus was not the man to encounter opposition, at 
lU (»vent8 not the opposition of the great ones of the earth — 
and virt such was the natiure of this controversy that he 
was ohli|srd to take sides. He stood neutral for a long 
tiiiM'% 

T4^U^1 encountered Luther— but the attack was like that 
of the ass upon the elephant — next came Dr. John Eck, 
the most popular debater Rome could muster, he was older 
than Luther, and had fought many a hard battle of words — 
he came boldly to the charge— he did not know his man — 
a few strokes of Luther's merciless and iron-eloquence, 
laid the Doctor of Ingoldstadt low — then came the accom- 
plished cardinal Cajetan — ^he came with mildness, and by 
blandness intended to disarm the erring monk — ^but Luther 
eome with the hammer of God's word, and the Italian 
monk was done. He returned to Rome and told his mas- 
ter that the afiair, which Leo X. had called a squabble be- 
tween the monks, was a very important thing and must be 
attended to immediately— next came Miltitz an accom- 
plished German noblemen^— Luther soon unhorsed the val- 
ItfH knightr— next came all the learned doctora Rome could 
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nmsler, to Worros, to confute Luther — ^he vanquished all. 
There was one more great man ; Rome valued his learn- 
ing and looked upon him as a prodigy^ and he was a 
prodigy, Rome must have his assistance, no man could 
hitherto stand before him. Rome felt that Erasmus was' 
the only individual that could grapple with Luther. The 
pope, cardinals, bishops, kings, princes, all, all united in 
urging the ** Great king of letters," to write against Luther, 
Erasmus had read all Luther's writings, and he saw that 
it would be no small undertaJcing to refute him^-he knew 
that his Latin was not the best, but he felt the truth of his 
ideas. He hesitated a long time — he found at last that 
Luther was rising so rapidly, that his own glory would 
soon be eclipsed in the efiulgence of Luther's. At length 
it was reported that the mighty man of Rotterdam was to 
write against Luther. The church of Rome shouted for 
joy — ^victory must be the result. An eloquent writer says, 
'«0f all the champions of Rome, this was the only one 
who could close in combat with the Augustinian monk, 
with any prospect of escape from his muscular and pow- 
erful arm. The pride of learning, popery, and despotism ; 
armed by the superstitions and terrors of a deceived and 
infuriated church ; cheered on by the plaudits and promises 
of earth's greatest dignitaries, with the advantage of all his 
unequalled fame and influence ; what had he to fear from 
an anathematized and off-cast heretic, a man cursed of the 
holy pontiff, the omnipotent vicar of Christ, and hateful to 
the haughty representative of the CsBsars ! Could Luther 
have hoped for escape with such odds against him ? A 
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lone monk, single handed, among whose friends were feeble 
hearts and weaponless hands, to meet the giant of the times, 
having the vantage ground and seconded by all the poten- 
tates of Christendom ; what could have saved him from de- 
feat and ruin? But with all this superiority Erasmus 
hesitated ; his courage was insufficient. Luther had time 
to fill all Germany with his popular literature, he gained 
the hearts of the common people. And when at length 
Erasmus advanced to the encounter, his blows fell on Lu- 
ther as the breeze smites against the mighty Alps ; and the 
world resounded with laughter at his imbecility." Th« 
attack was so contemptible that Luther did not think it 
worth a reply, until urged by his friends — ^and when he 
did reply, the worid saw that Erasmus was a small man 
compared with Luther. 

We have thus briefly noticed Erasmus, we may perhaps 
refer to him again. We have rather anticipated the thread 
of our history. We will now return to the Theses of Lu- 
ther. It is not to be expected that John Tetzel would let 
the 95 Theses of Luther pass unnoticed. He did not. 
He went to Frankfort, and Dr. Conrad Wimpina wrote for 
him 106 Theses, which he put up and promised to defend, 
and soon after he put up 50 more, making in all 1 56 The- 
ses, containing about as many foolish, absurd, and blas- 
phemous notions, as could well be compressed into that 
number. We will give the reader a few of those absurd 
propositions, in order to show, what were the doctrines of 
the church of Rome in the sixteenth century. And be it 
remembered by all Protestant readers, that the Romish 
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church beUereB now what she always did, and that John 
Tetsel was actually made a Doctor of Divinity for having 
defended these Theses : 

*• 46. He who says that the preachers of indulgences err 
when they proclaim that men are pardoned by the pope's 
indulgences, is in error 

47. He who says that the pope cannot relieve the suf- 
ferings of the souls in purgatory, is in error. 

65. He who teaches that any christian who has repent- 
ed truly and been sorry on account of his sins, can receive 
complete and entire pardon, without indulgences, is in er- 
ror ! 

75. He who gives to the poor and needy does well, but 
he who buys indulgences does better. He who teaches 
Uie contrary, is in error. 

85. He who says, that those who expect to be saved 
through indulgences are deceived and belied, even if the 
pope should pledge the salvation of his own soul for their 
efficacy, is a great errorist !" 

This was the miserable stuff, that Dr. Wimpina and 
Tetzel brought forward as argument against the powerful 
reasoning of Luther ! No wonder the people laughed at 
such champions. The Theses of Dr. Wimpina and Tet- 
zel rather amused than alarmed Luther. ««It seems to 
me," says he, <* at the sound of these invectives, that I 
hear a great ass braying at me." This it is true may be 
considered very severe. Luther was a man — he was a 
witr— and as occasion required it he used his wit to some 

purpose. 

7* 
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On the 20th of January, 1518, the great disputation was 
to take place at Frankfort, on the Oder. Tetzel and Wim- 
pina had drumed up all the Dominican monks in the sur- 
rounding country, upwards of 300 were present, besides 
the professors and students of the University, and many 
citizens. The first series of propositions referred to in- 
dulgences ; the second to the power of the pope. The 
following are some of the latter. 

3. Christians must be taught that the pope, according to 
the greatness of his power, is superior to the universal 
church and the councils, and that all are bound to obey his 
decrees. 

. 4. Christians must be taught that the pope alone has the 
power to determine the meaning of christian doctrines, 
that he alone, and no other has the right to determine the 
meaning of Scripture, and he alone has tlie power to con- 
demn the works and words of others. 

5. Christians are to be taught that in matter3 of faith, 
and things pertaining to the salvation of the soul, he can- 
not err. These and others of a like import, were thcspro- 
positions which Tetzel undertook to defend at Frankfort, 
where he never dreamed of meeting with an opponent. In 
this he was however mistaken. For John Knipstrow, a 
student of Frankfort, had read Luther's Theses, and felt 
and acknowledged their truth and power. He listened to 
Tetzel's foolish remarks — and when the fat Dominican re- 
peated again and again, let any man dare to oppose these 
Tiews— -young Ejiipstrow arose and commenced replying-— 
Tetzel became alarmed— 4t was evident to all present that 
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he had not written the Theses — for bad as they were, he 
did not seem to understand tiiem. Dr. Wimpina had to 
take Tetzel's place. Even Dr. Wimpina with all his elo- 
quence had his hands full — he was frequently cornered, 
and to save himself and his friend Tetael the disgrace of 
an inglorious defeat, he as president of the disputation pro- 
nounced the debate ended, and John Tetzel the victor, and 
immediately conferred the degree of D. D. upon the un- 
worthy and contemptible monk, as a reward for his won- 
derful and glorious victory ! The poor young student 
Knipstrow was afterwards rusticated for his offence in re- 
plying as he did. He was banished to a convent in Po- 
merania, but afterwards he preached the everlasting gospel 
in that country, and did much good as a Lutheran preacher. 
Tetzel had a fire kindled in the evening at Frankfort and 
placed Luther's sermon and Theses upon it — exclaiming, 
'*The heretic Luther ought thus to be burned alive." 
D'Aubigne says the second series of Tetzel's Theses 
marks an important epoch in the history of the Reforma- 
tion. They changed the ground of the dispute, transfer- 
ring it from the indulgence market to the halls of the Vati- 
can — and diverted the attack from Tetzel himself to th^ 
pope. For the contemptible trafficer whom Luther had 
assailed and held powerless in his grasp, they substituted 
the sacred person of the head of the church. Thencefor- 
ward the dispute had reference not merely to a discredited 
traffic, but to Rome itself; and the blow, that a bold monk 
had aimed against TeUePs stall, smote and shook to iU 
foundations the throne of the pontifical king. And any 
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man of discernment can see that Luther even up to this 
time had the highest veneration and respect for the pope 
and the church over which he presided. When he attacked 
indulgences, he of course expected the pope and the great 
doctors of the church to stand by him. Tetzel and Wim- 
pina compelled him to attack the pope's pretended author- 
ity, sooner than he would otherwise have done. No doubt 
in due time Luther would have attacked the pretended 
authority of the pope, for the Reformation had its origin 
in the regenerated soul of the Saxon doctor. The new 
spiritual life of Luther, with his transcendent talents and 
invincible courage, must have impelled him sooner or later 
to attack the whole corrupted fabric of the papal church. 
Leo X. who was more intent upon some fine painting or 
some exhumed statue, had formerly said, ''it is only a 
squabble among the monks, the best way is to take no no- 
tice of it," and at another time, *^ it is a drunken German 
that has written these Theses, when he is sober he will 
talk very differently." The pope however now began to 
think differently-— he found no more remittances coming 
firom Germany»»he became alarmed. Sylvester Prierias, 
master of the pontifical palace, undertook, no doubt at the 
suggestion of the pope, to reply to Luther. This man 
published a work in reply to Luther, which he dedicated 
to pope Leo the X. In this work he speaks in a proud 
and haughty manner, he did not yet know the man he was 
attacking^— he did not then know he was writing against 

the most powerful human being God had ever created a 

man that had more talents than the whole papal eourt com- 
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bined— «nd more knowledge than a general council. ^ I 
■hould like to know," says Prierias, <*who this German 
monk if." *^I would like to know," says he in contemptt 
** whether this Martin Luther has indeed an iron snout and 
a head of brass that cannot be broken ?" The work of 
Prierias was in the form of a dialogue— Prierias was one 
speaker and Luther the other. The language of the Ro- 
man courtier is not so refined as we might suppose, *' It is 
the nature of dogs to bite, I should fear thou hast a dog for 
thy father." This language is more uncouth and scurril- 
ous than any used by Luther himself. Here is a Roman 
Catholic sentiment, that ought to be written upon the hearts 
of all Protestants, especially those milk and water Protest- 
ants who are always making apologies for Romanists — it 
is the language of the pope, uttered by his mouth-piece 
Prierias, «* 7%e Roman church the mpremacy of whose 
power, spirittiol and temporal, is vested in the pope, can 
restrain by the secular arm, those who having first re- 
ceived the faith, afterwards depart from it. The church 
is under no obligation to employ argument to combat and 
overcome rebels.** These are still the opinions of the pa- 
pal church. But, thank God, Luther has taught the world 
a different doctrine ! 

The attack of Prierias was the first that had any show 
of argument — ^he gave utterance to many sound truths, 
mixt however with much error. Luther did not answer 
him immediately, at first he thought it was the production 
of Ulrich von Hutten, a celebrated wit of that age, in this 
however he was mistaken At length he replied— his re- 
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ply was based first on the Scriptures ; secondly, on the 
church fathers ; he showed clearly that the views of Pri- 
erias were not in accordance witli the Bible or the fathers. 
Prierias sees and feels his littleness by the side of Lu • 
ther — ^Luther was aroused and deeply excited at the so- 
phistry of the pope's right hand man-^e therefore made 
bare his powerful arm, and with one blow dashed the 
Italian monk to the earth ! When Luther's reply reached 
Rome, Prierias no doubt formed a different opinion of the 
German monk who had a dog for his father — ^he found out 
too, that although he had no iron nose, yet his arm was 
made of steel ! The war was now fairly opened. Luther 
had his hands full, he had no sooner shaken off one enemy 
before two or three others were upon him. The Dominican 
monks every where fulminated against him— -he is not fit 
to live — he ought to be burned— this has always been the 
argument of ignorance. When bigots cannot refiite they 
must persecute. 

The next that attacked Luther, was Jacob Hocbstraten, 
the Inquisitor General of Cologne. A man who had ac- 
quired some notoriety by his controversies with the learned 
and amiable Reuchlin. This man was at the head of the 
Dominicans, as Staupitz was chief of the Augustinians. 
Hochstraten spoke very hard against Luther, he echoed the 
sentiments of the Dominican order, '« It is, (said he in the 
true spirit of an incarnate fiend,) high treason against the 
church, to suffer such a heretic to live, away with him to 
the scaffold.'^ ~ Luther soon replied to this popish monster. 
Luther's reply is dated July 1 3th, 1618. «'God," says 
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Luther, ''has raised up another enemy — ^but it is only rais- 
ing up a new enemy out of an old one, viz : he whom I 
shall by permission call Jacob Hochstraten, the Inquisitor 
General, who is rightly called the chief of heretics. Who 
is a heretic, if thou Jacob Hochstraten art not one ? You 
can, it is true, make a correct proposition, but your con- 
clusions are always heretical ! Your dialectics are truly 
wonderful ! Why you make out the church itself hereti- 
cal ! The sun has never shone upon a more flagrant and 
shameful heretic than yourself! Therefore do thou, O ! 
Leo X., thou merciful shepherd and father, send some other 
heretic catcher after the master of heretics, for if you don't 
take care he will convert you and your whole church into 
heretics." 

The full force of this sarcasm will appear when we re- 
member that the whole weight of Hochstraten's argument 
was, that Luther was a heretic and that he ought not to live. 
Hochstraten never replied to Luther's bitter and cutting sar- 
casm. 

We shall now follow Luther to the meeting of the Au- 
gustinians at Heidelberg. Luther set out on foot in com- 
pany with Urban, who was employed as a servant and 
guide. He was most affectionately recommended by the 
elector of Saxony to the count Palatine, Wolfgang, duke of 
Bavaria, and to the pious bishop of Wurtzburg. Luther 
was warmly received— and he was happy in the company 
of his friends. Staupitz was there, and Lange his old 
preceptor from Erfurt, and a number of other friends. The 
University of Heidelberg ww famous at that day, and ex- 
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erted a wide spread and commanding influence over a great 
part of Germany and France. Luther of course was the 
great lion of the day— every body was anxious to see and 
hear the man that had written the ninety-five famous The- 
ses. There was to be public debating^— Luther must be 
the champion on the part of the Augustinians. Luther 
put up some Theses, which he called paradoxes, and chal- 
lenged any or all the professors of Heidelberg to dispute 
with him. The following are some of his Theses : 

1. The law of God is a salutary rule of life, and yet it 
cannot keep man in the obtaining of righteousness, but on 
the contrary impedes him. 

3. Works of men, let them be as fair and good as they 
may, are yet evidently nothing but mortal sins. 

4. Works that are of God, however unsightly and evil 
in appearance, have yet an endless efficacy. 

9. To say that works done out of Christ are truly dead 
works, but not mortal sins, is a dangerous forgetfulness of 
the fear of God. 

There were a number of others, but these few are suf- 
ficient to show what he had in view. He had nothing to 
fear from the professors at Heidelberg, he knew that they 
were yet under the influence of Aristotle and the School- 
men. Five doctors undertook to dispute with him. These 
men had often debated before, but such a powerful man 
they had never expected to meet. Luther in his answers 
to their questions, and in replying to their arguments, at- 
tacked their authors, and clearly showed the combatants 
that the very authorities they cited knew nothing. It is 
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laidihat Luther was HDaraally mild and playful on this 
occasion* This was no doubt owing to the courteous and 
geailemanly deportment of the other disputants. Four of 
the doctors retreated as soon as they could with honor. 
^t the fifth, Dr. Niger, hung on and still kept up some 
show of opposition until at last he was fairly run out of 
aiguments. Luther then made some more bold and start- 
ling propositions — ^the young doctor did not know what to 
say — at last he exclaimed, *< If our peasantry heard such 
things, they would stone you to death," upon which the 
whole audience burst out into a roar of laughter. Thus 
ended the controversy at Heidelberg, but not its effects. 
Luther acquired great honor at this place and did much 
good. Those interesting young men who listened to Lu- 
ther's arguments, were led to the knowledge of the truth, 
viz: Martin Bucer, John Brentz and Ehrhard Snepf. 
These three young men became powerful coadjutors in the 
glorious Reformation — ^tbey all became professors and au- 
thors of no mean celebrity. But besides these, many 
others became impressed with the importance of eternal 
things. When Luther was ready to return, the count Pal- 
atine gare him a very flattering letter to the elector of Sax- 
ony, in which he says, ^ the skill which Luther exhibited 
in disputing here, does your Wittenberg University great 
honor, and he is highly esteemed here by many persons.'* 
Luther was much benefited by his journey to Heidel- 
berg, and encouraged in his work. Soon after his return 
to Wittenberg, he sent a letter together with his ninety-fiv# 
Theses, to the pope. It may be proper to observe here. 
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that Luther's Theses had not only been grossly misrepre- 
sented, but (perhaps) honestly misunderstood, he there- 
fore felt in duty bound to explain them more fully. His 
explanations he called solutions. In these explanations he 
is very moderate, yet firm and decided. No doubt his 
friends Staupit2, Lange and Dr. Judocus, with whom he 
had spent some time at Heidelbergy urged this upon him. 
Ho wrote a letter, therefore, to John Staupitz, the Vicar- 
General of tlie Augustinians, and requested him to send it 
to the pope. He wrote a letter also to the Bishop of 
Brandenburg, but did not, as D'Anbigne says, forward his 
letter to the pope through that prelate, but through Stau- 
Ipits, as the original letters will show, which are printed in 
Luther^s Tomes, and are now before me. To Staupitz 
h« sayy* «« 1 hope, therefore, your reyerence will receive 
my simple writings, and forward them to our pious pope, 
l«co X%, in any way that may be conTenient for you, that 
thi^y may be pleaders and intercessors for me, against the 
inx idixHis Aalterevs who are Mowing strange things into his 
ear*/* 

l4Ulher*9 leiier to the pope is a noble specimen of writ- 
ing, for feariess, bold and independent thought, it is unsur- 
passed, among human compositions it has no equal. Lu- 
ther wrote two letters to the pope, the first on the 22d of 
May, 1518, and the other on Trinity Sunday, being a week 
later, as he says, ** my writings to Staupitz,*' perhaps he 
sent them both together. We will give extracts from 
both. 
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" Moit worthy father in God. — ^It is now some time 
Bince a new and unheard of doctrine concerning the apos- 
tolic Indulgences began to be preached in these parts ; the 
learned and ignorant Were troubled by it, and many per- 
sons requested me to give my opinion from the pulpit or 
in writing about this novelty. At first I kept myself si- 
lent and neutral, but at last, things came to such a paes, 
that the pope's holiness was compromised. What could 1 
do ? I thought it my duty neither to approve nor condemn 
these doctrines, but to open a discussion on this important 
subject, till such time as the holy church should pronounce 
upon it. 

'* No one presenting himself for a discussion, and my 
Theses being considered not as matter of debate, but as 
propositions dogmatically asserted, I find myself obliged 
to put forth an explanation of them. Deign, therefore, to 
accept these offerings that I present to you, most clement 
Bishop. And that all may see that I am not acting pre- 
sumptuously, I entreat your Holiness to take pen and ink 
and blot out, or throw into the fire, whatever may dis- 
please you. I know that Christ needs none of my labors 
or services, and that he can easily, without my instrumen- 
tality, make known the good tidings in his church. Not 
that the denunciations and threats of my enemies alarm 
me ; quite the contrary. If they were not so wanting in 
prudence, and lost to shame, no one should hear or know 
anything about me. I would immure myself in a comer, 
and there study alone for my own profit. If this matter 
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is not of God, it will not certainly be to my honor, nor to 
the honor of any man, but will come to naught." 

The second letter, dated May 30th, 1518, runs thus : 
** I hear, most holy father, that evil reports are circulated 
concerning me, and that my name is in bad odour with 
your holiness and your household. The report is that I 
have attempted to lessen the power of the keys, and the 
authority of the supreme bishop. I am called heretic, a 
schismatic, an apostate, and all manner of hard names, yes 
and I am condemned as an impudent fellow and even a 
blasphemer. I am obliged to see what astonishes, and 
hear what alarms me. But I have one great comfort, my 
conscience does not condemn me, and this is the rock of 
my joy. But I will pass on to the thing itself, and I hope 
your holiness will hear me, who am so unskilful in these 
things, yea, I am but a child, and need instruction. With- 
in these few days past, commenced the preaching of the 
apostolical indulgence, or jubilee, and this thing has come 
to such a pass, that the preachers of indulgences think 
that they can say what they please under the protection 
of your holiness' name, (with which they alarm and 
terrify the people,) and they have got so far that they 
teach all manner of foolish things, and even ungod- 
ly, blasphemous and heretical lies, by which they 
bring shame and contempt upon the spiritual govern- 
ment, * * * 

And they are not satisfied to speak without shame and 
pour out their poison, but have published and circulated 
among the people a little book, in which they establish and 
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. confirm their heretical and profane lie«. And they try to 
make it the duty of the confessors, by an oath to teach the 
same things. While every letter of their book stinks of 
their ayarice and selfishness, I will not hold my peace. I 
speak the truth, and not one of them can defend himself, 
or can deny my statements, for their book is at hand, but 
they still go on as the prophet Micah says, chap. iii. 'And 
I said, hear i pray you, O ! heads of Jacob, and ye princes 
of the house of Israel : is it not for you to know judg- 
ment ? Who hate the good and lose the eyil, who pluck 
off their skin from off them, and their flesh from off their 
bones. Who also eat the flesh of my people, and flay 
their skin from off them, and they break their bones, and 
chop them in pieces. Thus saith the Lord unto the proph- 
ets, that make my people err, that bite with their teeth, and 
cry peace. Hear this ye heads of the house of Jacob.' " 

This severe and cutting reproof Luther applied to the 
heads of the church I It must have fallen like a clap of 
thunder upon the pope's ears I 

He then proceeds, '* Nothing is heard in all the taverns 
but complaints of the avarice of the priests, attacks on the 
power of the keys. I call all Germany to witness. When 
I heard these things, my zeal was aroused for the glory of 
Christ — if I understand my own heart, my young ana 
warm blood was inflamed. I represented the matter to 
certain princes of the church, but some laughed at me and 
others turned a deaf ear. The terror of your name makes 
all powerless. Thereupon I published this dispute. This 
then holy father is the action that hat been said to set the 
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whole worid in a flame. And now what am I to do ? I 
cannot retract what I have said, and yet I see that this pub- 
lication draws down upon me on all sides an inexpressible 
hatred. I have no wish to appear in the great world — (ot 
I am unlearned and have but little genius or talents, and 
am far too inconsiderable for such great matters, more es- 
pecially in this illustrious age, when Cicero himself, if he 
were living would be constrained to hide himself in some 
dark corner. But in order to appease my enemies and 
satisfy my friends, I here publish my thoughts. I publish 
them, holy father, that I may dwell the more safely under 
your protection. All those who desire it may here see, 
with what simplicity of heart 1 have petitioned the supreme 
authority of the church to instruct me, and what respect I 
have manifested for the power of the keys. If I had not 
acted with propriety, it would have been impossible that 
the serene lord Frederick, duke and elector of Saxony, 
who shines foremost among the friends of the apostolic and 
christian truth, should have endured, that one so dangerous 
as I am said to be, should continue in his University of 
Wittenberg. Therefore most holy father, I throw myself 
at the feet of your holiness and submit myself to you, with 
all that I have and all that I am. Destroy my cause, or 
espouse it ; pronounce either for or against me. Take my 
life or restore it, as you please ; I will receive your voice 
as that of Christ himself, who presides in and speaks 
through you. If I have deserved death, I refuse not to die. 
The earth is the Liord's and the fulness thereof. May he 
be praised forever and ever. Amen." 
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Thus spoke Luther to the pope, in 1518, but afterwards, 
when he found out that the pope was as bad as the other 
prelates, he spoke differently. Look at his language to 
the pope when explaining the Theses : 

^ I care little what pleases or displeases the pope. He 
18 a man like other men. There have been many popes 
who have not only taken up with errors and vices, but 
things yet more extraordinary. I listen to the pope as 
pope, that is, when he speaks in the canons, or regulates 
any matter conjointly with a council, but not when he 
speaks his own mind." And again, " The pope holds a 
rod of iron, and thus offers himself to the view of chris- 
tians, not as a tender father, but as an awful tyrant." 
Such language had never before been used in reference to 
the supreme pontiff! 

The letter accompanied by the Theses, and these severe 
remarks, was dated Trinity Sunday, 1518. 

But Rome had already marked Luther for her victim. 
The first thing the pope did, was an attempt to deprive 
Luther of the protection of his friend and patron, the 
Elector of Saxony. In April, 1518, the Cardmal Raphael 
de Rovera, wrote a letter to the Elector, in the name of 
pope. This letter I have not been able to find, but I take 
it for granted, that such a letter was written, from the Elec- 
tor's reply which is now before me. The Elector ac- 
knowledges the receipt of Cardinal Rovera's letter, written 
April 3d, 1518, and received July 7th, of the same year. 
The Elector says, in reply to the pope, " that he would 
never do anything that would in any way injure the holy 
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aniversal church." But at the same time he says, "I 
nerer did, nor do I now, find myself able to refute Dr. 
Luther's sermons or writings." Luther had some intima- 
tion of the contents of this letter, for on the 15th of April, 
he preached a sermon at Wittenberg. In this sermon he 
referred to the threatened excommunication of the pope. 
** No one," says he, " can reconcile the fallen soul to God, 
but the Lord. No one can separate a man from commu- 
nion with God, but man himself^ and that by his own sins. 
Blessed is that man who dies nnder an unjust sentence of 
excommunication. Whilst, for righteousness' sake, he 
suffers a cruel judgment from men, he receives from Qod 
the crown of everlasting happiness." D'Aubigne says, 
** Some loudly commended this bold language, others were 
yet more enraged by it. But Luther did not stand alone ; 
and though his faith needed no other support than that of 
God himself, he had called up on all sides a power that 
protected him from his enemies. The voice of this man 
had been heard by the whole German nation. From his 
sermons and writings issued beams of light, which awa- 
kened and illuminated his cotemporaries. The energy of 
his faith rushed like streams of fire upon the frozen hearts 
of men. The life which Grod had given to this extraordi- 
nary man, was imparted to the dead body^of the church." 
Luther was now the man of his age, every eye was di- 
rected towards Wittenberg. Every sermon he preached 
electrified the nation. The human mind was stirred to its 
inmost core. The old and time honored ceremonies and 
errors of the church, were rapidly Ming away. Rome 
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had already taken the alarm. The Emperor of the Ro- 
man empire, Maximilian, was then holding a diet at Augs- 
barg. The Sultan Selim, the Turkish Emperor, afler be- 
ing mccesaful in his wars in Eg}'pt, Syria and Armenia^ it 
was feared might invade Germany and Hungary. This 
was one object for which the convention or diet was called; 
another was this, the emperor was old and infirm, and he 
wished to have his grandson, Charles, king of Spain and 
Naples, installed Emperor of the Roman empire, Fred- 
erick, of Saxony, was opposed to the election of Charles 
to this high station. While the emperor and princes were 
at Augsburg, Luther would of course be the object of 
many remarks, some in his favor; others against him. 
Maximilian, in order to win the pope over to his side, 
wrote a letter to his holiness, urging him to put an end to 
the disputes which had excited all Germany, and declaring 
his willingness to carry any measure the pope might pro- 
pose, into prompt execution. The complaints of Luther's 
enemies, and the emperor's letter, seemed to have roused 
the attention of the pope. He found that Luther was no 
drunken German monk, and that the thing could no longer 
be tolerated. The Roman Catholic church had never had 
any difficulty in extirpating her enemies, and of course 
none was now to be apprehended. Luther was to be 
treated, as all others who had dared to think for themselves 
had been, he was not to be reasoned with, but punished. 
On the 7th of August, 1518, Luther received a summons 
to appear at Rome. This summons seemed to trouble 
every other person at Wittenberg more than Luther him? 

a 
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self. He seemed calm and tranquil amid the raging storm. 
** God is Grod,*' was his motto. All he wanted was to have 
his case tried in Germany. To Rome his friends would 
not permit him to go, for they all remembered the fate of 
John Huss. Spalatin, the elector, and the University, all 
remonstrated with the pope against Luther's going to Rome. 
They had no objections to his being tried in Germany before 
any tribunal, but they did not want him to go to Rome. 
The letters of Spalatin and the members of the University 
are now before me, but as we have so many other things 
to present, we will pass them by. These letters show how 
high Luther stood in Germany. Cardinal Cajetan was 
still in Germany trying to excite a war against the Turks, 
and he no doubt requested to hare the settlement of this 
little didiculty committed to his hands. On the 23d of 
August, the pope commissioned his legate Cajetan to set- 
tle the difficulty with Luther. 

This letter we will translate in order to show our read- 
ers the merciful spirit of popery. ** As it has come to our 
ears that a certain fellow by the name of Martin Lulher, a 
monk of the Order of St. Augustine, has taught some er- 
rors contrary and injurious to the Jioly Catholic church ; 
and $s he has published some infamous and scandalous 
books — and as he is stubborn and disobedient, and will not 
hear the holy Roman church, which is the mistress of the 
faith — and as we wished to punish his stupidity and wick- 
edness in a fatherly manner, we requested our dear brotlier 
Jerome, bishop of Asculan, that he would cause the afore- 
said Martin Luther to appear before him and be examined 
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on the articles in question, and punish him accordingly. 
But we have recently been informed that the said Martin 
Luther has abused our kindness and compassion, and has 
become more stupid, and that he has become more stub- 
bom and haughty in his evil ways and heresies, and that 
he has published other errors which have not a litde 
alarmed our mind. Therefore by virtue of our episcopal 
office, in order to meet these heresies, and prevent the poi- 
son from spreading — ^we authorize you by these presence, 
as soon as you receive this writing without delay to force 
and compel the said Luther, who has already been declared 
a heretic by Jerome, bishop of Asculan, to appear before 
you. And to accomplish this you will call in the aid of 
our dear son Maximilian, the emperor, and all the poten- 
tates of Germany, and when you have taken him and got 
him into your power, you will secure him well until you 
hear further from us — that he may appear before us, and 
the Apostolic See. But if he comes before you in a state 
of penitence and acknowledges his errors, and asks pardon 
for his wickedness, we authorize you to receive him to the 
bosom of the church which never closes her arms to any 
who will return. But if he should persist in his stubborn- 
ness and resist the civil power, and you should not be able 
to get possession of his person, we give you power to pro- 
scribe him in all places in Germany. We give you power 
to curse him and all his followers, and publicly to excom- 
municate him — and to call upon all christians to consider 
him cursed and excommunicated. And in order the more 
speedily to extirpate tliis poison, you will excommunicate 
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all the prelates, religionists, orders, universities, communi- 
ties, counts, dukes and princes, (the emperor Maximilian 
excepted,) who shall neglect or refuse to seize the said 
Martin Luther, and his followers, and send them to you 
under proper custody. But should (which may God for- 
bid) the above mentioned princes, &c., shelter the said 
Martin Lu&er and his followers, or give them publicly or 
privately, directly or indirectly, aid or advice, we lay an 
interdict on those princes, iu;., with their town boroughs, 
coiuntrieB and villages, where the said Martin Luther shall 
take refuge, as long as he shall remain there, and three 
days afterwards. As to the laity, if they do not obey your 
orders, without any delay or hesitation, we declare them 
reprobate, unable to perform any lawful act— -they shall be 
denied christian burial, and deprived of all feoffs which 
Ifaey may hold either from the Apostolic See, or from any 
lord whatever." 

This tremendous bull, six months prior to this time, 
would have thrown all Germany into convulsions ; it would 
hkirt been considered the greatest calamity that could have 
iailen upon a poor superstitious and pope-ridden land — ^but 
now it fell harmless at the feet of an humble priest at Wit- 
tenberg. Such had been the change in the public mind in 
less than one year! Thus Home had made bare her strong 
arm, that arm against which no earthly power had been 
vble to stand for centuries. Luther was to be crushed at 
once. But the humble monk of Erfurt was protected by 
an arm stronger than Rome— God was with him, and all 
the power and ingenuity of Some could not crush him 
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The position of Luther at this time is more sublime than 
that occupied by any other man that ever lived ! It was 
at this juncture of time that Luther and Melancthon be- 
came acquainted with each other. This circumstance had 
a powerful influence upon the Reformation. Melancthon 
arrived at Wittenberg on the 25th of August, 1518. Luther 
was at first disappointed when he saw Melancthon, but he 
soon changed his mind, and ever afler looked upon him as 
the greatest man living. And Melancthon loved Luther 
with a brother's devotion. In Luther he saw a moral 
power, and a grasp of intellect that he had never before 
seen ; he says, ** if there be any one that I love and em- 
brace with my whole heart, it is Martin Luther." Such 
were the feelings of the two greatest men of the sixteenth 
century. They were both men of extraordinary piety and 
talents, smd although their talents were widely different, 
they labored together in harmony. Some are under the 
impression that Melancthon had greater talents and more 
learning than Luther. But this is not the case, this im- 
pression has perhaps been made by the Roman Catholics 
after the Diet at Augsburg in 1530. Melanchton on that 
occasion seemed more willing than Luther to be reconciled 
to the Roman church, and this raised him in their estima- 
tion. The Reformation never would hare been brought 
about without Luther, all other men were only secondary 
agents in that great work. Luther was the starter of the 
project, and the ruling spirit as long as he lived, all eyes 
were directed to him, and when he died there was none to 
take his place. Luther as we have already seen was boldr 
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daring, impetuous, and energetic. Melancthon was the 
reverse, fearful, timorous and gende, almost to a fault. 
" Luther communicated vigor to Melancthon, Melancthon 
moderated Luther." They were like the positive and ne- 
gative agents in electricity, by whose reciprocal action an 
equilibrium is maintained. If Melancthon had not been 
at Luther's side, the torrent might have overflowed its 
banks ; when Luther was not by, Melancthon faltered and 
gave way even when he ought not. Both were upright, 
open-hearted and generous ; both foil of lore for the word 
of eternal life, and both proclaimed it with a fidelity and 
devotion, which governed their whole lives. It would be 
inten^sting no doubt to the reader to have, in this connexion, 
a short account of Melancthon, but our limits will not ad 
mit a digression. We esteem him a very great man, but 
inferior to Luther. But to proceed ; early in the fall of 
1518, Luther received the summons from cardinal Cajetan 
to appear before him at Augsburg. Luther's friends all 
became alarmed and tried to prevent his going thither. 
But as it was the wish of his protector Frederick, duke 
of Saxony, he felt it his duty to go, let the result be what 
it might. He feared no man on earth. Cardinal Cajetan 
was a man in high repute for learning and piety, but he 
was the Vicar-General of the Dominicans, and was there- 
fore not the man to settle this difficulty. For the Domini- 
cans were all opposed to Luther. Luther says afterwards 
in 1520, in a letter to the pope, "With a single word the 
difficulty might have 'been settled at Augsburg, as I had 
then promised to be silent, if silence were imposed upon 
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my enemies, (i. e. the Dominicans,) but this ambitious man 
was not satisfied with this." The cardinal who was an 
Italian, had such high notions of the pope, that he thought 
Luther would soon submit, but in this he was mistaken — 
he thought too that the Germans were a set of ignorant 
and stupid fellows, but before he was done with Luther he 
found out his error. lie himself was reputed the most 
learned man at Rome, but he founci himself a very small 
man by the side of Luther. The conference between Ca- 
jetan and Luther is fully given by D'Aubignc, we will 
therefore not enter so fully into it. 

Luther started on foot for Augsburg, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember he reached Weimar, this was the city where the 
elector of Saxony held his court. Luther spent the Sab- 
bath here and preached a sermon from Matt, xviii. 1 — 11. 
Luther then started on foot for Nuremberg, where he bor- 
rowed a monk's frock from his friend Wenceslaus Link, 
his own being rather shabby. Two men from Nuremberg, 
Link and Leoitard, an Augustinian monk, accompanied 
Luther; when about fifteen miles from Augsburg, Luther 
got very sick, his friends became much alarmed and hired • 
a carriage to take him on. Luther reached Augsburg on 
liie 7th of October. On the 8 th, Urban de Serra Longa, 
one of Cajctan's courtiers, came to sound Luther — but he 
found that nothing would be done. Luther as yet had no 
safe conduct, his friends Peutinger, Langemantel Adelmann 
and Dr. Auerbach, Counsellors at Law, insisted upon his 
demanding a safe conduct. As the emperor Maximilian 
wa>s yet in llie neighborhood of Augsburg, a safe conduct 
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was obtained, no doubt by the request of Cajetan himself^ 
as he then had no doubt at aU of bringing Luther to sub- 
mission very soon. 

On one occafdon, Urban de Longa said to Luther, "yon 
imagine no doubt that the elector will take up arms in your 
favor." " Not at all," says Luther. Then says Urban, 
" when all forsake you where will you take refuge?" Lu- 
ther made a Spartan^ yea more than a Spartan reply, 
** Vel sub coelo vel in ccelo," (either under heaven, or in 
heaven.) The poor Italian hypocrite was amazed at such 
a reply, he was not able to enter into the sublime thoughts 
of the noble Saxon. On Tuesday the 11th of October, 
Luther made his appearance before the haughty legate of 
the pope, who was by virtue of his office then the pope's 
representative, and the same honor was to be paid to him 
which belonged to the Roman pontiff himself. He entered 
the cardinal's palace without fear, he was not the man who 
was afraid of flesh and blood. The amount of the first 
meeting was, that the cardinal and Luther disputed about 
certain points— the cardinal wanted Luther to retract, and 
Luther declared he would not unless he was convinced 
from the word of God that he was in error. They met 
again and again, and before the conferences were over the 
cardinal found that such another man as Luther he had 
never met. Luther frequently confounded him, and raised 
the laugh against his eminence. On this occasion, Luther 
showed much of his learning and invincible courage. Lu- 
ther at last got permission to present his views in writing, 
this he did, but the legate wanted him to recant not to ar- 
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gue the point. When the legate found he could not influ- 
ence Luther to recant by threatenings or promises, he dis- 
missed him with the harsh command that he should never 
appear before him again until he was willing to recant. 
Thus ended Luther's first contest with the pope. But the 
eflfects of this conference were tremendous, all Germany 
felt interested in the fate of Luther, all looked for his death, 
but he had thus far triumphed as to return to Wittenberg. 
The pope for once was baffled, there was now some hope 
for human liberty ! This occurrence helped on the Refor- 
mation very much. 

On the 20th of October, Luther left Augsburg early in 
the morning, but before he left, he appealed from the pope 
ill informed, to the pope better informed. He had met the 
powers of Rome and vanquished them, and his departure 
assured the cardinal that he would not hold his peace un- 
til he had shaken the very pillars of the papal throne ! 
The conference between Luther and Cajetan, gives us a 
splendid exhibition of the Reform er's«,talents, and fearless 
intrepidity. At one time, when the crafty Italian could 
not maintain his position by argument, he attempted to in- 
timidate thfe noble Saxon by his loud and boisterous volu- 
bility, he raved and stormed for half an hour in the most 
boisterous manner, so that Luther could not get in a word. 
Luther saw through the whole trick, and the next time he 
appeared before the legate, he was determined to pay him 
in his own coin. The conference had scarcely com- 
menced when the legate attempted the same game ; but 

Luther raised his tremendous voice, and paying no atten- 

8* 
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lion to anything the legate 8aid« poured such a torrent of 
words forth, that the haughty Italian was glad to give up 
that mode of argument ! No wonder Cajetan replied to 
Link, when he requested the cardinal to renew the con- 
troversy with Luther, ** Ego nolo amplius cum hac bestia 
loqui, habet enim profundos oculos et mirabiies specula- 
tiones in capite suo." (I do not wish to speak any more 
with this wild beast, for he has penetrating eyes, and strange 
thoughts flit across his brains.) Luther, as we stated above, 
left Augsburg early in the morning of the 20th of Octo- 
ber. Afler a fatiguing journey of eleven days, he reached 
Wittenbeig on the 81st of October, just one year after he 
took the first step in the great work of the Reformation. 
The joy of the citizens, professors and students at Wit* 
tenberg, was unbounded. When Luther first went to Wit- 
tenberg, in 1608, the University contained less than an 
hundred students, in 1510 it had increased to two hun- 
dred, but in 1518 die number was nearly eight hundred. 
This shows the unbounded popularity of Luther ; he was 
indeed the great man of his age I 

Cajetan, as may well be supposed, was mortified when 
he found that his plans were frustrated. He immediately 
wrote to the Elector of Saxony, urging him to send Lu- 
ther at once to Rome, or to drire him from his dominions. 
This letter was sent to the Reformer by Frederick, and it 
induced Luther to «end a correct statement of the whole 
conference at Augsburg. This was a masterly statement, 
and it made a deep and fieiyorable impression upon the 
Elector's mind, so mudi so, that he became more warmly 
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•Uached to Luther than ever. He immediately wrote to 
the pope, and informed his holiness that it could not be ez» 
pected that a man like Luther should retract his opinions, 
unle^9 he was in error, and that if he was wrong, surely 
the^ wa;^ learning enough at Rome to refute his errors \ 
and stated very positively that under existing circum* 
«tance3 he could not expel him from his dominions, oi ' 
send him to Rome. The Lord influenced the heart of this ' 
great prince to protect Luther, just at the time he needed 
his assistance. Luther had now a little leisure to review 
his conduct during the past year, and to contemplate calm» 
ly his true position and prospects ! Everything seemed 
dark and gloomy, and a heart less brave and stout than 
his would have sunk under such appalling circumstances^ 
But be never shrank from duty, he felt that he must de- 
fend the truth as it 1$ in Jesus, come what will. Still he 
saw that at Wittenberg he could not remain, he knew that 
his remaining at Wittenberg would endanger the peace of 
his beloved sovereign, perhaps involve him in a war. As 
to his own life, that never seemed to give him any uneasi- 
ness. He therefore, made up bis mind that he would 
leave Germany, and go to France, where he might, with 
many other learned doctors that w6re then under the cen- 
sures of Rome, enjoy the liberty for which his soul loQged% 
The Univiersity of Pari^ had appealed to a general coun- 
cil, Luther had done the fiame at Augsburg, and he very 
naturally expected thte 4oct0r9 of Paris to sympathise with 
hija m his diificolties. 
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Wlien Luther eofDmonkated his intentioDs to hif fellow 
proff^non at Yt'luenhergf they were filled with deep and 
heartfelt forroir ; they of coarse remonstrated, hot m vain, 
he liad made up his mind. Lather had eren gone so £ur, 
as to inform the congregation at Wittenberg that he in- 
tended to leare them, and affectionately commended them 
to tiie protection of heaven. Bat before he took his de- 
parture, he received a letter from his sovereign that he 
should remain where he was, nntil further informed. The 
conference at Augsburg, as may readily be supposed, pro- 
duced considerable excitement at Rome. What, thought 
the proud mistress of the world, shall a poor monk of Ger- 
many defy and bafHe all the learning and power of the pope 
and cardinals ? In every conflict he had come away the 
conqueror, this was too bad, too humiliating, he must now 
be oruahod at once, his proud spirit must yield — the pope 
issued a bull, in which the sale of indulgences was recog- 
nlivd AS being in accordance with the doctrines of the 
elam^h. This was intended as a death-blow against Lu- 
th«tr, iMit like all the thunders of the Vatican, it fell harm- 
less at liis foet! No earthly power could move him ! 

Home saw her error in appointing De Yio, or Cajetan, 
who was tlie chief of the Dominicans, to settle this dif- 
ficulty. Leo X. became more and more alarmed every 
day — Luther was gaining strength, and every effort of his 
mighty mind, made the papal throne totter and shake. 

Charles von Miltitz, a German nobleman, a gentleman 
of fine talents and polished manners, was sent to Germany 
early in the year 1519, to reduce the refiractory monk. In 
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order to conciliate the favor of the elector of Saxony, and 
thus facilitate his labors, he was commissioned to present 
that prince a consecrated golden rose, which was considered 
a mark of the pope's favor. Frederick had for years so- 
licited this, favor, but now when it came in the form of a 
bribe, he cared but little about it. He was too good and 
honest a man to be influenced in this way. He positively 
refused to do anything against Luther. " Convince him that 
he is wrong," says the noble hearted elector, " and he will 
retract as he has promised." Luther and Miltitz met at 
Altenburg. 

It may be proper to state at this point that before the ne- 
gotiations of Miltitz properly commenced, an event in the 
providence of God occurred which considerably changed 
the aspect of things. This was the death of the emperor 
Maximilian, he expired on the 12th of January, 1519. 
Frederick, elector of Saxony, thus became by virtue of the 
Germanic constitution ex-officio emperor of the German 
empire. This increased the political importance of Fred- 
erick, and as the pope had other matters in view at the 
time besides the surpression of heresy, he did not feel dis- 
posed to fall out with the administrator of the empire. The 
pope at once relaxed his severe measures, and the Refor- 
mation gained strength every day. Luther says, referring 
to this period, " the tempest was hushed and the papal 
excommunication was thought light of." 

John Tetzel at this time lived at Leipsic ; Miltitz sum- 
moned him to appear before him, and give an account of 
the shameful manner in which he had spoken of the efficacy 
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of indulgences — this was only a scheme to lull Luther. 
But Lutlier was not so easily gulled, he knew his man* 
And before Miltitz was done with Luther he knew some- 
thing about him too. 

As Luther entered the room in the house of Spalatin, in 
Altenburg, Miltitz received him very politely and addressed 
him thus : *« Is it possible that this can be the man, of whom 
I have heard so much, who has drawn all the world afler 
him, and deprived the pope of some of his most important 
adherents ? Why MarUn, when I heard of your fame, of 
your learning, at the inns as I travelled, I thought you were 
aome crusty old theologian sitting by the fire side, whereas 
I find you in the prime and vigor of life. I perceive you 
are so favored by the people tliat, had I brought twenty- 
five thousand armed men, I could not force you to Rome ! 
But this is not to be thought of, it is for pacific measures I 
am sent to consult. Afler we have settled our differences 
it would be a pleasant thing if you would take it into your 
head to return with me to Rome. It is a pity you do not 
know Leo; your prejudices would melt away before him." 
Luther replied, *' I have no prejudices against the pope, in- 
dependently of his measures, on the contrary, a most earn- 
est desire to be at peace with all the world, I have been 
driven into these broils by mere necessity.*' 

** Just what I have dways said," replied the nobleman, 
^ and what the pope himself thinks. In the beginning of 
this business, he said to Dr. Eck who complained of you, 
brother Martin is a man of fine gemus." Luther was on 
his guard, he weighed every word he uttered, yet he was 
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SO far influenced by the mildness of the courtier as to write 
a submissive letter to the pope. For this his enemies have 
reproached him, and branded him as a hypocrite. We 
will here subjoin Luther's letter to the pope: 

** Most UxAy Father ! May your holiness condescend 
to incline your paternal ear, which is that of Christ him- 
self, towards your poor sheep, and listen with kindness to 
his bleating ! What shall I do most holy father ! I can- 
not stand against the torrent of your anger, and I know no 
way of escape. They require of me, that I should retract. 
I would be prompt to do so, if that could lead to the result 
they desire. But the persecutions of my enemies have 
spread my writings far and wide, and they are too deeply 
engraven upon the hearts of men to be erased. A retrac- 
tion would only still more dishonor the church of Rome, 
and call forth from all a cry of accusation against her. 
Most holy father, I declare it, in the presence of God, and 
of all the world, I neyer have sought, nor will I ever seek, 
to weaken by force or artifice, the power of the Roman 
church or of your holiness. I confess that there is noth- 
ing in heaven or earth that should be preferred above tlie 
church, save only Jesus Christ, the Lord of all; therefore 
your holiness will please not to listen to foul-mouthed 
slanderers, who say other things of Luther. And I will 
cheerfully promise your holiness, that I will drop the mat- 
ter of indulgences and keep silent on that subject, provided 
my enemies do the same.*' 

This letter breathes the sentimenti of LuUier, personally 
he could hare nothing against the pope, and if his enemies, 
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who were all those who sold indulgences, would quit the 
ahominable traffic that had roused his soul into action, 
would he have any cause to complain ? His point would 
then be gained. Cajetan and Miltitz were not satisfied 
with Luther's concessions. This very fact shows that 
they did not then, in the estimation of the papal party, 
amount to any thing. The only difficulty now was to get 
him away from the protection of Frederick, the elector of 
Saxony. They therefore endeavored to get him to Treves. 
Miltitz invited him thither on the 3d of May, but Luther 
being aware of their object refused to go. Miltitz in the 
end, like his predecessor, accomplished nothing. The only 
thing he did was to break the heart of poor old Tetzel, 
whom he visited at Leipsic, and in looking over the account 
of his indulgence money found him a defaulter to a large 
amount, and repremanded him so sharply that Tetzel took 
sick and soon after died, a poor outcast from God and man. 
It is said of Luther, when he heard of the illness of John 
Tetzel, that he wrote a kind letter to him, and thus showed 
the goodness of his heart to his bitterest enemy. It is 
said by some that he even visited him personally, but there 
seems to be no proof of this. Afler the conference with 
Miltitz, the court of Rome was so much engaged with po- 
litical matters, that Luther seems to have been forgotten. 
He continued his labors as preacher and professor at Wit- 
tenberg. And as he had appealed to Rome for a General 
Council, we must wait a while to see the result of that ap- 
peal, and the political fogs which haye gathered over Eu- 
rope must first subside. In the meantitne Luther's repu- 
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tation spread all over Europe— 4lie fame of the University 
was getting greater every day. There were at this time 
eight hundred students at Wittenberg, and the choice stu- 
dents of Germany. 

We will now direct your attention to the celebrated de- 
bate of Leipsic. This is perhaps the most famous debate 
of the sixteenth century, and is exceedingly interesting. 
Luther himself gave the elector of Saxony a minute and 
correct account of the whole proceeding. Dr. Eck, a pro- 
fessor at the University of Ingoldstadt, of high repute for 
eloquence and sophistry, and a warm advocate of popery. 
This man had been on terms of friendship with Luther, 
and as he was considered the most powerful debater of his 
age, he looked with a jealous eye upon the wide-spread 
fame of the learned professor of Wittenberg. Eck it would 
seem had foil confidence in the powers of his eloquence 
to floor any man in Germany ; he had been engaged in 
many a hard fought scholastic batde and had carried away 
the prize in Hungary and Lombardy. Luther's rising fame 
offended the proud orator, and he was determined to meet 
him in debate, and with him to meet an enemy was to con- 
quer. Dr. Eck had published his "obelisks," in which he 
reflected severely upon Luther, who according to the ar- 
rangements entered into between himself and Miltitz, was 
not to reply. And it is supposed to have been the desire 
of Frederick of Saxony, that LuUier should keep quiet for 
a while. But Andrew Bodenstein, or as he is often called 
Dr. Carlstadt, a man of more impetuosity than judgment, 
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replied to Dr. Eck's " obelisks,*' and this led to the con- 
troversy at Leipsic. Eck did not care much about Garl- 
stadt, Luther was the man he had in view, Garlstadt seemed 
too small game for-him. Before the preliminaries of the 
discussion were fully settled, Eck put forth thirteen propo- 
sitions or Theses, which bore directly upon Luther. Lu- 
ther wrote to Eck and informed him that he would take up 
his chnllengc and meet him at Leipsic. The truce was at 
an end, for Luther had only promised in his letter to the 
pope, to be silent on condition that his enemies would do 
the same. He wrote to duke George, within whose do- 
minions Leipsic was, for permission to hold this discussion. 
As the supremacy of the pope was the main subject, the 
duke who was a warm friend of popery, and as he knew 
something about Luther's powers of controversy, (for he 
had had a specimen at Dresden,) he refused his consent. 
Luther then made up his mind to attend the discussion be- 
tween Garlstadt and Eck at all events, and conduct himself 
according to circumstances. Luther was not the man to 
back out. Duke George was very anxious that the discus- 
sion between Eck and Garlstadt should go on. But he 
seems to have feared Luther, and perhaps had been urged 
on by Dc Vio and Miltitz, to refuse his consent to the dis- 
cussion between Luther and Eck. 

On the 24th of June, Luther, Melancthon, Garlstadt, 
duke Barnim, of Pomerania, who was then a student at 
Wittenberg, John Lange, Nicholas Amsdorff, and about 
two hundred students from Wittenberg arrived at Leipsic. 
EcV and his party had been at Leipsic several days. As 
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soon as £ck learned that Luther had arrived, he visited the 
Doctor of Wittenberg, and the conversation that passed 
between thera on this occasion, shows plainly that Eck did 
not care so much about meeting Carlstadt in debate as Lu- 
ther. 

The following conversation took place : 

Eck. How is this doctor, I understand you refuse to 
dispute with me ? 

Luther. How can I, since the duke forbids me ? 

Eck. If I cannot dispute with you, I shall take very lit- 
tle interest in discussing with Carlstadt — for it is to dis- 
pute with you that I have come to this place. If I get the 
duke's consent, will you take the field ? 

Luther. Yes, only get the duke's permission and we will 
meet. 

Dr. Eck waited upon the duke and urged him to give 
his consent. "It is proper," said he, " that the arguments 
should bear upon the principal party — if Luther be un- 
humbled, every thing is still to be done ; if he is overcome 
all is at an end." And after Eck assured the duke repeat- 
edly that he could defend the pope's supremacy against any 
thing Luther or any other person could say, his consent 
was obtained. Luther was delighted with the idea of floor- 
ing Dr. Eck. 

The discussion between Carlstadt and Eck commenced 
on the 25th of June, 1519. The dispute between them, 
Luther says, lasted eight days, chiefly on metaphysical 
points, on the freedom of the will, and its cognate doctrines. 
In this long debate Carlstadt maintained his positions nobly. 
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At length on the 4th of July, Luther and Eck got into close 
quarters. The excitement in Leipsic was very great, the 
primacy of the pope was to be discussed in the midst of a 
Romish and highly excited population, and the pope was 
according to the agreement of the debaters to be the um- 
pire. What hope could Luther hare of success when the 
whole population, the duke, the professors, and all were 
against him ? Eck had formerly boasted of the strength 
of his memory*— he would not agree in the discussion with 
Carktadt, that any books should be used— -<and on a meta- 
physical subject such as the will and its moral powers, his 
sophistry would be of great service to him, eyen if his 
memory was not so good. But when he got into contact 
with Luther, on a different subject, where historical and 
dogmatical facts were required he found it quite different. 
He had encountered many a learned doctor, but such a doc- 
tor as Luther he had never met He found that Luther re- 
membered more than he had ever read. On one occasion, 
Eck undertook to establish his position by a quotation from 
one of the fathers. The fathers, said Luther, are not op- 
posed to me — ^they say as I do ; and Luther quoted St. Au- 
gustine and St. Ambrose, so fully, so correctly, and so 
pointedly, that Eck became alanned and was driven from 
his position by his own weapons, in such a manner as at 
once to convince every intelligent man in the house, that 
he was not able to cope with the great Doctor of Witten- 
berg. "Ah," says Eck, "you see the learned Doctor of 
Wittenberg has entered upon this discussion after having 
prepared himself well for it. You must excuse me if I 
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should not be able to produce so much learning as he." 
This was a very humiliating confession to come from the 
ablest debater in the papal church, the great popish bully 
who had most ardendy sought for an opportunity to hum- 
ble the pride of Luther. The fact is Luther was no better 
prepared on the subject now under discussion than on any 
other. Dr. Eck was fairly at his wit's end, he was a used 
up man, and he never after sought an opportunity to hum- 
ble the pride of Luther. No wonder he said that Luther 
had a devil under his gown. When he was fairly floored, 
and lay. as it were at the mercy of his powerful antagonist, 
and found he could not maintain his position any longer, he 
resorted to the mean and contemptible expedient of excit- 
ing the prejudices of the Romish audience against his con- 
queror, by calling him a Hussite and a Bohemian ! This 
produced quite an excitement against Luther, but Eck in the 
end made but little out of it. The subject of the pope's 
supremacy occupied four days. 

On the 8th of July, they commenced the subject of pur- 
gatory. Luther at this time himself believed in purgatory, 
but he denied Uiat the doctrine was taught either in the 
Bible or by the early fathers. It was while discussing this 
point that he said of Dr. Eck, «*my learned opponent runs 
over Scripture, as a spider runs over water without touch- 
ing it." 

On the 11th of July, they came to the doctrine of in- 
dulgences. Here Eck stood co chance at alL Luther 
said to Frederick of Saxony, ^ this part was nothing but 
child's play." Afterward the doctrines of repentance* 
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priests' absolution and satisfactions, were discussed. Lu- 
ther closed the debate with these words, " Dr. Eck avoids 
the Holy Scriptures, as the devil flees from before the 
cross. For my part, I prefer the authority of the word 
of God." 

This famous discussion lasted twenty-one days, and 
produced great excitement. This discussion had a great 
effect upon the progress of the Reformation. As is usual, 
each party claimed the victory. But Eck himself ac- 
knowledged that in some points he was prostrated. % 

Mosellanus, who was present during the whole discus- 
sion, and took notes, says, " Eck has obtained the victory 
in the opinion of those who do not understand the ques- 
tion, and who have grown grey in scholastic studies, but 
Luther and Carlstadt remain masters of the field, in the 
judgment of those who have learning, intelligence and 
modesty." This discussion awakened the minds of men, 
as much as any one circumstance that occurred in Lu- 
ther's life time. Numbers of prominent men were brought 
over to his views, in consequence of the truths he uttered 
during the discussion; among others, Duke George, of 
Anhalt, John ScUarius, Poliauder, and Caspar Cruciger, 
all men who figured conspicuously in the Reformation. 
These were but a few of Luther's trophies. Soon after 
the discussion, more than one half of all the students went 
over from Leipsic to Wittenberg. 

It is also said that this discussion was the means of in- 
teresting Melancthon, and bringing him out a more decided 
friend of tlie Reformation. These were part of the con- 
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sequences of that lengthened war of words. Soon after 
this discussion, Dr. Eck hastened to Rome to procure Lu- 
ther's condemnation. What he had failed to accomplish 
in debate, i. e. the humbling of Luther, he thought the pope 
could do, but in this he was mistaken, for Luther was under 
the protection of a mightier power than the court of Rome. 
He was fighting the battles of the Lord, against the enemies 
of his church. 

. One circumstance occurred about this time, that must 
hafi been painful to Luther's heart, it was this, John Stau- 
pitz, the warm and long cherished friend of Luther, being 
old, and it would seem not willing to encounter the gather^ 
ing storm, withdrew from Luther and would not answer 
his letters. But in this case Luther could say, as in others, 
"God is God." 

Miltitz who had been watching with deep interest the 
Leipsic discussion, and who had expected much from the 
high reputation of Dr. Eck, was of course much disap- 
pointed with the result. In October of the same year he 
met Luther at Leibenwerd. Miltitz still thought a recon- 
ciliation must be effected between Luther and the pope, but 
finaUy he gave it up. 

Luther had prostrated all his enemies, there was none 
able to stand before him, God was with him. It was about 
this time he published his celebrated commentary on Paul's 
Epistle to the Galatians-^this is one of his most famous 
works, and shows how much he was taken up with the 
views of St. Augustine* Subsequently however, he changed 
his views on this subject. St. Augustine was an absolute 
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predestinarian ; these views Luther abandoned in his riper 
years. Luther was now thirty six years old, and in con- 
sequence of hard study was very lean* and had a thin face ; 
Mosellanus says, "he was so thin that one could almost 
count his bones." 

We shall now introduce Luther to the emperor Chailes V., 
at the Diet of Worms. This is perhaps the most thril 
lingly interesting circumstance of Ids whole eventiul life. 
Here we see Luther in his true character, here we see 
the great model-man in contact with the highest powers 
of the earth ! 



CHAPTER VII. 



Luther^ the Champion of the Truth. 

Wk now come to notice Luther in conflict with the high- 
est powers of the earth, and if we have admired his noble 
bearing and his invincible courage in the minor skirmishes 
in which he has been engaged, we shall admire him still 
more when we see him grappling with eartli's proudest, 
potentates ! : 

But before we introduce Luther to the Diet of Worms, 
we must attend to a few other interesting incidents in the 
history of his eventful life, which had an important bear- 
ing upon the Reformation. After the famous discussion 
at Leipsic, Luther continued his investigations of popery, 
the light of truth shone brighter and brighter into his mind, 
he daily saw more and more of the corruptions of the 
church. He became daily more spiritual in his preaching, 
his fame increased every day, the students increased in 
number almost daily, until every house in Wittenberg was 
full of boarders. It is said that the lectures of Luther and 
Melancthon were attended by about two thousand hearers, . 
not all students I presume. The following sermons and 
tracts of Luther were published in 1519 — ^20. 1. A Short 
Guide to Confession. 2. A Sermon on Usury. 3. A 

Sermon on the Sufferings of Christ, advocating the use of ' 
9 
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the cup for the laity. 4. A Sermon on Excommunication. 
5. A Sermon on Marriage. 6. Instructions respecting 
certain articles alleged against him by his enemies. 7. A 
Sermon on Prayer. 8. A Sermon preached at Leipsic. 
9. Another Sermon on Usury. 10. A Sermon on prepa- 
ration for Death. 11. An Address to the Christian No- 
bility of the German Nation. This is the most splendid 
production of Luther's pen, and for powerful reasoning 
'and real genuine eloquence is not surpassed by any writer 
of ancient or modern days. We regret exceedingly that 
our limits will not permit us to translate this powerful ad- 
dress. This address did perhaps more than anything else 
to rouse the public mind of Germany. It was a mortal 
blow at the papal church. And I know of no work whose 
publication at this time would be a more powerful argu- 
ment against popery in the United States. It is said that 
in a few weeks after it was issued, 4,000 copies were sold ! 
12. A Sermon on the Mass. 13. A Sermon on the free- 
dom of a Christian man. 14. Exposition of certain arti- 
cles in the Sermon on the sufferings of Christ, or the Sac- 
rament of Christ's body, 15. Protest and Appeal. 16. 
Answer to a paper published under the seal of the official 
at Stolpen. 17. A Sermon on Good Works — this is a 
powerfully written sermon. 18. On the Papacy of Rome. 
J9. On Eck's new Bulls and Lies. 20. Against the Bulls 
of Anti-Christ. 21. Why the Pope and his Disciples 
have burnt Dr. Martin Luther's books. 22. Grounds and 
Reasons of all the Articles which are unjustly condemned 
by the Romish Bulls. 23. A short exposition of the Holy 
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Lord's Prayer, comprehending both what is expressed 
and implied. 24. A short form of the Decalogue, the 
Creed, and the Lord's Prayer. 

These works can all be seen in Luther's Tomes^-Tom. 
1, from page 139 — 370*— -making in all about 480 folio 
pages — the leaf in Luther's Tomes, the Jena edition, count- 
ing a page. This was Luther's work in about eighteen 
months' time. This will give the reader a fair idea of the 
immense labors of Luther. And let it be remembered, 
that his writing was not as with us, like pouring water from 
one vessel into another. It was all original with him, he 
had to strike out new plans and new arguments and on 
most of his subjects he had no books to refer to. He had 
to draw upon his own resources. And these writings al- 
most in endless variety, will be read with as much interest 
now as they were three hundred years ago. There is 
nothing stale or obsolete in Luther's wjitings, and they are 
as well if not better adapted to the papal controversy in 
the nineteenth century, than any other works whaterer. 
Prof. C. E. Stowe, in the Biblical Repository, July 1844, 
has given a catalogue of Luther's works from Seckendorf 'a 
Appendix. And the reader will be astonished to learn, 
from the works referred to, that from 1517 to 1546, Mar- 
tin Luiher, in addition to all his other labors, wrote four 
hundred and fifty-three books, tracts and sermons I Some 
of the tracts and sermons it is true were small, but others 
were quite large. And the amount of learning and know- 
ledge displayed on the various subjects handled by bi^i 
has never been surpassed, and perhaps never eqi^Iled ^r 
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anj man. His works abound in striking and original ideas, 
and appear like an immense casket stodded with the most 
brilliant and sparkling gems ! But we are not now writ- 
ing a eulogy, but a history of Luther. Perhaps we will 
give Prof. Stowe*8 catalogue at the end of the Tolume. 

Soon after the discussion at Leipsic was ended. Dr. Eck 
hastened to Rome and was joined by De Vio and other 
enemies of Luther, who all urged Luther*s condemnation. 
An that had tried their hands at argument with Luther 
found him invincible, there was no debating with him as 
with other men, every weapon that was raised against him 
he broke to pieces. There was one ailment more to be 
tried, and that was the thundering anathemas of Rome, but 
such was the genius of this astonishing man, that when 
that at last came it had lost its power and fell harmless at 
his feet. 

We have stated above that the emperor Maximilian was 
no more. His place had to be supplied. The candidates 
to this high office were Frederick, the elector of Saxony ; 
Charles V., king of Spain ; Francis L, king of France ; 
and Henry VHL, king of England. The pope was op- 
posed both to Charles and Francis, they already possessed 
too much power for him, and he would have preferred 
Frederick. The imperial crown was offered to Frederick, 
but he declined, and used his influence in electing Charles 
V. This magnanimity laid the emperor under great obli- 
gations to Frederick. He offered him 30,000 crowns but 
the noble elector refused it. The court of Rome again 
tried to influence Frederick, elector of Saxony, to with- 
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draw his protection from Luther. But the steadfast elec- 
tor refused all overtures. "Conyince him that he is in er- 
ror and he will recant," was his reply to all the pope could 
sny. Luther knew that the pope would condemn him. In 
June, 1520, his address to the nobility of the German na- 
tion appeared, this was intended by Luther to break the 
force of the pope's Bull, it excited the strongest sympathies 
in his behalf — such was the love for Luther and the enthu- 
siasm m his favor, that nothing could lessen liis influence 
among his countrymen. On the 15th of June, 1520, the 
famous Bull against Luther was confirmed by the court of 
Rome. Luther knew this transaction as soon as the news 
could be carried to Germany, but it was not officially com- 
municated to him before October. Caraccioli and Aleander 
were commissioned to carry this Bull into execution. Dr. 
Eck came with these high functionaries and acted as their 
agent. He first published the Bull in Germany. This 
very fact was one means of weakening the effects of the 
pope's Bull. Luther attacked the Bull, not as coming 
from the pope, but as coming from Eck. Dr. Eck expected 
to meet with marks of favor everywhere in Germany, for 
the active part he had taken in the condemnation of Lu- 
ther, but during the eighteen months he had been absent, 
Luther had effected a mighty revolution in the feelings of 
the people. Eck and his Bull were everywhere treated 
with contempt. In September, 1520, Luther appealed to 
the emperor in a powerful letter, but received no hope from 
that quarter. The first thing he did after being officially 
informed of the pope's Bull, was to appeal from the sent- 
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ence of the pontiff to the superior authority of a general 
council, in this he appeals from his holiness as a rash, ini- 
quitous, tyrannical judge, as a hardened heretic and apos- 
tate, as an enemy, as Antichrist, and as an opposer of the 
sacred Scriptures, and as a proud and blasphemous dcs- 
piser of the sacred church of God." 

Soon after, he published two tracts ngainst the pope, in 
which he turned the whole proceedings of tlie court of 
Rome into a ridiculous farce. He calls it Dr. Eck's 
bull. " IIow," says he, " can it be possible that so 
base and unchristian a composition, should be the pro- 
duction of the holy pontiff, and his learned and pious 
cardinals ? If indeed, the fact should turn out to be so, if 
indeed, the bishop of Rome should be actually found to 
rage against me in such a manner, 1 must then rejoice that 
I suffer in so righteous a cause." The fact is, Luther 
used very severe language, but he was provoked to it, and 
this he thought was the most successful way of meeting 
his enemies. He lived in a rude and tumultuous age, and 
wrote amid the most exciting scenes ; he was belied and 
slandered, and calumniated, and persecuted in the most 
outrageous manner, and this had a tendency to sour his 
disposition, and sharpen his pen. He knew his cause 
was just, he knew it was the cause of God, and this made 
him bold, and vigorous, and uncompromising in his at- 
tacks upon the " man of sin." Luther was not blind to 
his own faults, nor did he deny that his language was 
sometimes harsh, and his style rough. He thus apolo- 
gizes to his friend Spalatin : ** I own I am more vehement 
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than I ought to be ; I have to do with men who blaspheme 
the truth of the gospel, I have to deal with wolves, with 
those who condemn me unheard ; without admonishing or 
instructing me, and who boldly utter the most atrocious 
slanders against me, and against the word of God. Even 
the most insensible soul might be moved to resistance by 
their unreasonable conduct; much more I, who am by 
nature of a quick temper, and have very irritable feelings, 
and am very apt to exceed tlie bounds of moderation. I 
cannot^ however, but be surprised, whence this novel taste 
arose, to call everything spoken against an adversary, abu- 
sive language. What think you of Christ? Was he a 
reviler when he calls the Jews an adulterous and perverse 
generation, a generation of vipers, hypocrites, and chiidrea 
of the devil ? And of St. Paul, who calls the enemies of 
the gospel, dogs, and seducers, and children of the devil ? 
Why does not St. Paul gently soothe the wicked, rather 
than thunder at tliis rate ? A mind conscious of truth, 
cannot with easy indifference, endure the obstinate enemies 
of truth. I see that ail persons demand moderation of 
me, and especiaHy my adversaries, who show least of it 
themselves. If I am too warm, I am nevertheless frank 
and candid, which cannot be said of my enemies." In 
another letter to Spalatin, he justifies his severe and cut- 
ting rebukes, thus : " Popery will never be reformed one 
tittle, by writings that give no offence, that make no attack; 
' — in a word, writings that do not bite. The popes con- 
sider these very gende and civil admonitions as a kind of 
servile cringing, they are content to be feared, and con- 
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iinue in their wicked courses, as though they had an abso- 
lute right to remain incorrigibk." And the fact is, no 
other kind of writing than that employed by Luther, 
would ever have roused the whole sleeping church into 
action. No man that ever lived knew better what to 
write, and how to write ! Every stroke of his pen seem- 
ed like a spark of lightning, and electrified the heart of 
Germany ! It is an easy matter for his enemies to speak 
against his harshness, but where is the writer to be found 
who ever produced half the effect by milder means. 
Judging from the tremendous effects of his writing, we 
must conclude that Martin Luther wrote and spoke in 
the best way ! 

ITV e now come to notice one of the most bold and daring 
steps ever taken by any man. A step whose conception 
and execution, show how intrepid and fearless Luther was. 
The pope had ordered in the Bull of excommunication, 
that Luther's writings should be burnt and he himself and 
all his adherents should be outlawed. The pope had or- 
dered Luther's writings to be burnt, in order to bring con- 
tempt upon the Reformer ; Luther was determined to re- 
turn the compliment and to pay the proud prelate in his 
own coin. He had formed the daring project of burning 
the pope's Bull ! 

On the 10th of December, he nailed an advertisement 
to the walls of the University — ^in this all the professors, 
doctors and students were invited to attend at the eastern 
gate, near a large cross that stood there. A great many 
attended, a pile of wood had been erected, one of the party 
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set fire to the pile, Luther approached the blazing pile and 
threw into it the Canon Law, the popes' Decretals, the 
Clementines, the Extravagants of the popes and a portion 
of the writings of Dr. John Eck and of Eraser. When 
these were reduced to ashes, Luther took the pope's Bull 
of excommunication, held it up and exclaimed with a loud 
voice, " Since thou hast afflicted the Lord's holy one, may 
fire unquenchable afflict and consume thee," and dashed 
it into the flames. This was indeed a bold and daring step. 
Luther had an object in view in thus treating the pope and 
his Bull or brief of excommunication, with contempt. He 
says, " My enemies by burning my books, may have dis- 
paraged the truth in the minds of the common people, and 
occasioned the loss of souls ; for that reason I have burned 
their books in my turn. Hitherto I have only been jesting 
with the pope." 

The war between the pope and Luther was now fairly 
commenced — one year before, the contest would have been 
an unequal one — the pope's finger would have crushed not 
only the poor monk at Wittenberg, but the greatest monarch 
in Christendom — ^but the writings of Luther had already 
paralized the papal arm. Luther by this daring act de- 
clared himself free and independent of Rome and her 
bishop. Now there was no retreat for Luther, it must now 
be seen, whether Luther or the pope, truth or error, right 
or might will conquer. This step encouraged Luther's 
friends, but it struck terror and dismay into the hearts of 
his enemies. The burning of the pope's Bull was Lu- 
ther's declaration of independence, and to carry out his 
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principles he had to risk ''his life, his fortune and his sac- 
red honor." After this Luther speaks without reserve of 
the pope and the errors of popery, he closes in upon the 
pope in mortal strife ! He now knocks his arguments 
about the pope's head as he had formerly done about Eck's. 
"Luther," says Milner, "in order to convince the world 
that the measure he had just executed, with so much firm- 
ness and intrepidity, was not a hasty thought, or the ebul- 
lition of a sudden gust of passion, immediately selected 
thirty articles from the code of papal laws, as a specimen 
of the iniquitous contents of the books he had burnt, upon 
which he wrote short and pomted remarks, and circulated 
them in the form of a tract." " Let no man," says he, 
" be so far seduced as to reverence the volumes which I 
have burnt, on account of their great antiquity or their high 
tides. Let every one first hear and see what the pope 
teaches in his own books, and what abominable, poisonous 
doctrines are to be found among the sacred spiritual lawsy 
and then let him freely judge whether I have done right or 
not, in burning such writings." 

The following articles were selected among others, viz : 

The pope's books, says Luther, teach 

1. " That the pope has the power to interpret scripture, 
and teach what he pleases ; and no person is allowed to 
interpret in a different way." 

2. " The pope does not derive power, and autliority, and 
dignity, from the scriptures, but the scriptures derive pow- 
er» and authority, and dignity from the pope." 
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Luther then affirmis, that comparing together the differ^ 
ent parts of canon law, it amounts to nothing less than 
this, viz : " That the pope is God on earthy above all thai 
t$ earthly or heavenly, temporal or spiritual; that all 
things belong to the pope, and that no one must venture 
to say, tbhtit doest thou.^^ Such was now the language 
of th© Reformer, and such were the startling facts which 
rung from side to side of the German empire. The Ro- 
man pontiff must have been greatly mortified, when he 
heard with what contempt his Bull was received in Ger- 
niaiiy. The papal court saw that things were coming to a 
fearful pass. Shall a poor friendless monk withstand all 
the thunders of the Vatican ? The pope had commissioned 
Marino Caraccioli and Jerome Aleander, two of the most 
learned and accomplished gendemen of his court, to ope- 
rate upon Frederick, Elector of Saxony, and the young 
emperor. Although cardinal Cajetan and Miltitx had fail- 
ed, they anticipated no difficulty in their mission ; in thisf 
however, they were sadly disappointed. In connexion 
with the pope's Bull against Luther, we first notice the 
celebrated German nobleman, tflric von Hutten ; he pub- 
lished the Bull with severe and cutting remarks, calculated 
to lessen the influence of the papal cause. But we shall 
soon notice him again, and the conspicuous part he played 
in the greit moral drama of the sixteenth century. All 
Germany was soon awakened ; the sluggish mind of Ger- 
many was moving. Atid how could it be otherwise ? In 
every conflict Luthfef Was mafrter of tfie field, and he wal 
aided by the keen wit and withering sarcaim of UbieVcMi 
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Huttcn, and by the rude but stirring poetry of Hans Sachs, 
and the pencils of Lucas Cranach and Albert Diirer. 

The celebrated painter, Lucas Cranaeh, or Kranach, 
painted a set of pictures, with the title, ** Christ's Passion, 
and Antichrist.'* Luther composed the inscriptions for 
these prints, and it is said they produced a powerful effect. 
The work of the Reformation was rapidly spreading all 
over Germany. Luther was the moving spirit of the 
whole land, all eyes were fixed on him ; when any of the 
friends were discouraged, he would cheer them up. D'Au- 
bigne says, «* Luther thus, like a consummate general, kept 
a watchful eye upon the face of the battle; and while 
fresh combatants were continually rushing forward at his 
bidding, into the thickest of the fight, he failed not to mark 
where his followers were beginning to give ground ; 
nor was he slow to rally them again beneath their adopted 
standard. His warning voice resounded far and wide. 
Letter followed letter, in rapid succession. Three print- 
ing presses were constantly employed in multiplying copies 
of his various writings ; his sermons passed from hand to 
hand, through the whole nation — supporting the agitated 
penitent at the confessional — giving courage to the faltering 
convert in the cloister — and asserting the claims of evan- 
gelical truth, even in the abodes of princes." This great 
man was laboring not for himself, but for others ; he was 
doing God's work. He might have given up the contest, 
and pronounced the simple words, "I recant," and he 
would have been honored and almost idolized at Rome. 

Let us now look into the workings of his own heart. 
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" I am," says he, " the champion of God's truth, I am a 
sworn doctor of the Bible, and I will defend my dear 
Bible." In a letter to Pellican, of Basel, he writes, 
" Thou doest well to pray for me. I cannot give myself 
up as I ought to holy exercises ; thou doest well in exhort- 
ing me to moderation, I feel the need of it, but I am not 
master of myself; an impulse of I know not what nature, 
hurries me away. I bear enmity to no man, but 1 am so 
beset with enemies myself, that I cannot be sufficiendy on 
my guard, against the seductions of Satan. Pray for 
me." 

Luther was not only a great man, but a good man. He 
was enthusiastic, but not fanatical, and he imparted his 
own enthusiasm to his countrymen. He impressed his 
own image upon his nation. 

The young emperor was at Aix-la-Ghapelle where he 
received the crown of Charlemagne — the elector of Sax- 
ony and all the other princes of the Germanic empire were 
there to witness the splendid pageant of the coronation- 
owing to the existence of the plague in Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the whole body of crowned heads removed to the ancient 
city of Cologne. Cariccioli and Aleander, the pope's 
nuncios were there too, and the great Erasmus was there. 
The object of the nuncios was to work upon the mind of 
the young emperor. They plied him hard. " We must 
burn Luther's writings," said Aleander to the emperor. 
The emperor replied, " if that will be of any service to 
our ancient religion, let them be burnt." Well but says 
this wicked agent of the pope, " We must also have an 
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imperial edict sentencing Luther himself to death." The 
emperor replied to this, '* Raised, as I have been so recent- 
ly, to so lofty a station, I cannot without the advice of my 
counsellors and the consent of the princes of the empire^ 
strike such a blow as tliis against a faction so numerous 
and so powerfully protected. Let us first ascertain what 
our father, tlie elector of Saxony, thinks of the matter, we 
shall then be prepared to give our answer to the pope." 
Every thing now depends upon the elector of Saxony. 

The two nuncios went to the elector and demanded : 
1. That Luther's writings should be burnt. 2. Tiiat Lu- 
ther himself should either be punished as a heretic by the 
elector or be given up to the pope." 

Frederick replied, " This is a matter of too much im- 
portance to be decided instantly, our determination in re- 
gard to it shall be duly communicated to you." 

On the 4th of November, Frederick demanded that Lu- 
ther should be furnished with a safe conduct, and be per- 
mitted to answer for himself before a tribunal composed 
of learned, pious, and impartial judges." To tliis the 
emperor agreed, and after a good deal of squabbling, the 
two papal commissioners also gave their consent. The 
hand of God is here seen in the conduct of the wise and 
prudent elector of Saxony. Frederick stood by Luther, 
and without his aid at this period, we cannot see how Lu- 
ther could possibly have escaped his relentless persecutors. 
The emperor had no sympathy for any one that would not 
yield implicit obedience to the pope. He unquestionably 
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considered Luther a heretic, and felt it his duty to obey the 
pope in all things. But God overruled all things for his 
own glory and honor. The Diet was accordingly appointed 
on the 6th of January, 1521, at Worms. Nuremberg was 
the proper place for holding the Diet, but as the plague was 
then raging there. Worms was selected. This was the first 
Diet convoked by the young emperor, and it was a splendid 
gathering— such as Germany had not seen for many a long 
day ! 

Some idea of the vastness and splendor of this Diet may 
be formed, when we state that there were present one em- 
peror, one arch-duke, six dukes of kingly rank, twenty-four 
dukes of high standing, eight margraves, three nuncios, 
thirty bishops, five royal commissioners, besides learned 
doctors and counsellors without number. Philip, Land- 
grave of Hesse, was there with a train of six hundred 
cavaliers ; if the other princes had trains in any way ap- 
proaching this, there must have been from twenty to thirty 
thousand strangers at Worms. Every prince wished to 
make the most splendid appearance. Charles had agreed 
at Cologne, that Luther should appear at the Diet, and be 
heard, this seemed the dictate of common justice. But 
after the members of the Diet had assembled, the Romish 
party did not want Luther to appear — they well knew what 
he was, and even Aleander, the most learned and eloquent 
man in the papal church, felt himself unequal to the task 
of refuting Luther.- He could talk very boldly and elo- 
quently in Luther's absence, but in his presence he was 
mute. The emperor wrote to the elector of Saxony, aiid 
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ordered him to bring Luther to the Diet. The cautious 
elector was afraid that Luther would not be safe, but as the 
emperor had given the order, it must be done. But the 
nuncios of the pope were determined if possible to prevent 
Luther's appearance at Worms. Charles was young, and 
seems to have been entirely under the influence of the pa- 
pal priests, he changed his mind again and wrote to the 
elector, that, " as Luther was already excommunicated by 
the pope, he must not appear at Worms." Aleander was 
very busily engaged in procuring the condemnation of Lu- 
ther, he wrote to Rome and had another Bull of excommu- 
nication issued against the Reformer. Luther was exceed- 
ingly anxious to appear before the Diet, and there plead 
his Savior's cause-^he wrote thus to the elector, "I am 
ready to repair to Worms, I am ready to answer for my- 
self, for it is not in the spirit of recklessness, nor for the 
sake of worldly profit, that I have taught the doctrine 
which is laid to my charge ; I have taught it in obedience 
to my conscience, and to my oath as a doctor of the holy 
scriptures. For God's glory have I taught it — for the sal- 
vation of the christian church — for the good of the Ger- 
man people — for the rooting out of gross superstition, and 
grievous abuses — for the cure of innumerable evils — the 
wiping away of foul disgrace — ^the overthrow of tyranny, 
blasphemy and impiety in countless forms." These no- 
ble sentiments show us the motives which actuated Luther 
in the great struggle. It was not a mere squabble among 
the German monks, or a desire to raise one order of monks 
above the other, as some of Luther's enemies have stated. 
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No, he had a higher, a holier and nobler object in view — 
it was the emancipation of the human mind from the do- 
minion of sin, and the thraldom of popery ! 

John Glapio, the confessor of the Emperor, was a man 
who had great influence over the young king of Spain ; 
the pope gained him over to his side by presents and hon- 
ors conferred, he was a shrewd and far-sighted fellow, 
with as large a share of hypocrisy as any princely con- 
fessor needed. He was appointed by his master and 
Aleander, to sound the friends of Luther on the subject of 
a compromise. He applied to George Briick, sometimes 
also called Pontanus. Briick was one of the Elector's 
confidential friends and counsellors. Glapio had a long 
interview with Briick, in which he professed the greatest 
friendship for Luther, speaking in the highest terms of his 
talents, and requesting Briick to use his influence to get 
Luther to retract only what he had said against the pope, 
in his tract called tlie " Babylonian Captivity." His ob- 
ject was to prevent Luther from coming to Worms ; the 
poor ignorant minions of the pope felt their weakness in 
the hands of Luther, and they were afraid they would have 
to argue with him. Hence they urged his condemnation, 
as the best way to refute him. But Pontanus behaved 
very prudently and cautiously, the wily confessor made 
nothing out of him. Aleander again used all his influence 
and power with Charles to prevent Luther from coming to 
the Diet. On the 13th of February, the eloquent nuncio, 
Aleander, was permitted to speak in the name of the pope, 
and if possible to convince the German princes that Iiu- 
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thcr was a heretic, and ought to be burnt. It was an im- 
portant task, and no man in the Romish church was bet- 
ter qualified to perform it than Aleander. The nuncio 
spoke for tliree hours with great eloquence and power ; 
he made out Luther to be ever^'thing that was seditious and 
treacherous. *• But," exclaims Aleander, with a burst of 
eloquoiice, " why should I enumerate all the crimes of this 
audacious mouk ? He sins against the dead, for he denies 
tlie existence of purgatory ; — ^he sins against heaven, for he 
says he would not believe an angel from heaven ; he sins 
agjiinst the churcli, for he says that all christians are priests ; 
— he sins against tlie saints, for he treats their venerable 
writings with contempt ; — ^he sins against the councils, for 
he calls ilie Council of Constance an assembly of devils ; — 
he sins against tlie civil power, for he forbids the punish- 
ishment of deatli to be inflicted upon any who have not 
committed a mortal sin. There are some people who say 
Luther is a man of piety. I will not impugn his private 
character, I will only remind this assembly that it is a 
common thing (or the devil to deceive men under the ap- 
pearance of sanctity." "Luther," says Aleander, "will 
allow himself to be set xight by no one. Long ago the 
pope summoned him to Rome, but he appeared not. The 
pope then required him to appear before his legate at Augs- 
burg, and he did appear there, but not until he had obtain- 
ed a safe conduct from the emperor, that is to say, when 
the legate's hands were tied, and the use of his tongue 
only allowed liim." " O !" exclaims the orator of popery, 
turning towards the emperor, " I beseech your imperial 
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majesty, not to do that which would only reflect dishonor 
on your name. Meddle not with an affair in which the 
laity have no right to interfere. Discharge the duty that 
properly devolves upon you. Let Luther's doctrines be 
proscribed by your authority throughout the empire — ^let 
his writings be everywhere committed to the flames — 
shrink not from the patli of justice. There is enough in 
the errors of Luther to warrant the burning of an hun- 
dred thousand heretics ! And whom have we to fear ? 
The multitude ? Their insolence makes them form- 
idable while the battle is delayed, but when it comers 
their cowardice will render them contemptible ! What 
are these Lutherans ? A motley rabble of insolent gram- 
marians, licentious priests, disorderly monks, ignorant ad- 
vocates, degraded nobles, misled and perverted plebeians. 
How greatly superior is the Catholic party in numbers, in 
intelligence, in power ? An unanimous decree of this il 
lustrious assembly, will open the eyes of the simple 
show the unwary their danger, determine the wavering, 
and strengthen the weak-hearted. But if the axe be not 
laid to the root of this venomous plant, if the death-blow 
be not dealt against it— then I behold it covering Christ's 
heritage with its branches, changing the vineyard of the 
Lord into a howling wilderness, converting God's king- 
dom into a haunt of wild beasts, plunging Germany into 
the same wretched condition of barbarism and desolation 
to which Asia has been reduced, by the superstition of 
Mohammed." This oration was calculated to make a 
powerful impression upon the minds of the princes. 
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There was not one friend of Luther among all the 
princes in the house, for Frederick, the Elector of Saxony, 
was not present, he did not wish to hear his beloved monk 
abused. Aleander's speech seems to have made a power- 
ful impression upon the assembly. What would we not 
give if Luther liad been there to reply to this famous ora- 
tor. Dut in the presence of Luther, this nuncio would 
not have spoken as he did, he would have been more 
guarded. Rome had now been fairly and ably represent- 
ed ; all the embellishments of rhetoric, and the ingenuity 
of talent, and all the powers of oratory had been used in 
her defence, 

Duke George, although no friend to the Reformer, was 
friendly to a reformation. He made a speech which, al- 
though it was in one respect on the same side of the house, 
was the counterpart to that of Aleander. Duke George 
spoke thus, " The Diet must not lose sight of the griev- 
ances, of which it has to claim redress of the court of 
Rome. How numerous arc the abuses that have crept into 
our dominions. The Italian courtiers are daily inventing 
new regulations to favor the monopoly, the sale, and the leas- 
ing out of ecclesiastical benefices, a multitude of ofiences 
connived at, a scandalous toleration granted to rich offend- 
ers, while those who have not wherewithal to purchase im- 
punity are severely punished — shops for the sale of indul- 
gences opened in every street and square of our cities — 
the officials of the bishops oppressing men of low degree 
with penances for blasphemy, or adultery, or drunkeness, 
or profanation of this or that festival — ^but never address- 
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ing SO much as a rebuke to ecclesiastics, who are guilty of 
the same crimes, — ^i>enances so devised as to betray the 
penitent into a repetition of the offence, in order that more 
money may be extracted from him. All shame is laid 
aside, and one object alone incessantly pursued. Money 
and evermore money ! Profligacy and avarice go hand in 
hand. The officials, (i. e. the confessors and acting 
priests,) summon women to their houses on various pre- 
tenses, and either by threats or presents endeavor to seduce 
them, and if the attempt fails, they ruin their reputation. 
O ! it is the scandal occasioned by the clergy that plunges 
so many poor souls into everlasting perdition ! A thorough 
reform must be effected. To accomplish such a reform a 
general council must be assembled." This is hard lan- 
guage ; as severe as any Luther used, but although duke 
George did not like Luther on account, it is said, of his 
Augustinian views, yet he had imperceptibly caught Lu- 
ther's spirit on this subject. The means which the duke 
proposed for reforming the church, had been tried in al- 
most every age, and every new effort only made the mat- 
ter worse ; Luther was aware of this fact, but the duke was 
not. Our Roman catholic friends of the present day, who 
say that no reformation was needed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, will do well to refute duke George, and those who 
tliought with him at that time. The speech of duke George 
produced a deep impression, other members of the Diet 
stated other grievances. At last to give an expression of 
their views and feelings, a committee was appointed to take 
this matter in hand. This committee enumerated one hun- 
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drcd and one grievances, which they presented to the em- 
p(;ror. This unexpected movement saved Luther. The 
whole assembly now were of opinion that Luther ought 
not U) be condemned without a hearing. The speech of 
dtikc George was the means of making many friends for 
LiiUicr. 'J^he emperor now came to the conclusion that 
fiiithcr must appo:Lr and acknowledge himself the author 
of ilic books which were ascribed to him. When the 
pope's nuncio heard this he became dreadfully alarmed, 
ho went to the emperor and addressed him thus, ^ You 
say there is to be no disputing with Luther; but how can 
we be sure tliat the genius of this audacious man, the fire 
that llaslicH from his eyes, tlie eloquence of his speech, the 
mysterious spirit that animates him, will not excite a tu- 
mult. Already there are many who revere him as a saint, 
and his image is every where to be seen encircled with rays 
of glory, like those which surround the heads of the 
blesseil." I quote Pallavicini, from D'Aubigne. This 
sliDws wliat the nuncio feared, viz. the eloquence of Lu- 
ther. This is perhaps the highest compliment ever an 
enemy conferred upon Lulhcr ! 

On the 6ih of March, 1521, the emperor affixed his sig- 
nature to Luther's summons. Caspar Sturm was appointed 
to bring Luther from Wittenberg. On the 24th of March, 
the herald reached Wittenberg. Luther's friends were 
much alarmed, but he himself was calm and tranquil. Lu- 
ther made his arrangements as soon as he could, and on 
the 2d of April, he was prepared for his journey. Luther 
was accompanied by Schurff, Arasdorff, and Suaven, they 
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travelled in a waggon with a cover. On his way h% past 
through Leipsic, Naumburg, Weimar, and Erfurt, at this 
{dace he was received with marked attention — ^here he 
spent the Sabbath, and it being Easter he preached a pow- 
erful sermon from John xx. 19, 20. When they left Er- 
furt, Justus Jonas joined the party. Luther took very sick 
at Eisenach, but soon recovered and continued his journey. 
The. people hailed him every where as he passed along. 
Some exclaimed they will burn you at Worms — ^Luther 
boldly replied, " TJiough they should kindle a Jire, whose 
flame should reach from Worms to Wittenberg, and rise 
vp to heaven, I would go through it in the name of the 
Lord, and stand before them — and confess the Lord Jesus 
Christ J*\ On the 14th of April, Luther reached Frankfort. 
As he approached Worms, his enemies became more and 
more alarmed. Consternation was depicted upon the coun- 
tenances of the papal party, every effort was made to pre- 
vent his coming to Worms. Aleander the pope's nuncio, 
Albert the archbishop, and Glapio the emperor's confessor, 
were dreadfully alarmed, and it was determined among 
them that another effort should be made to prevent Luther 
from coming into Worms. They laid a trap for him at 
Ebemburg, but he was determined to go to Worms. Spala- 
tin himself, the friend of Luther, became alarmed, and sent 
him a message that he should not enter into Worms. Lu- 
ther replied to the messenger, «• Go teU your master, that 
though there should be as many devils at Worms as there 
are tiles upon the houses, IwotUd enter in /" This shows 
the true character of the man, and yet a minion of the pope 
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has the hardihood to say that Luther was only bold and 
courageous where there was no danger." Where in all 
the annals of ancient or modern history will you find such 
courage and intrepidity as Luther displayed on this occa- 
sion ? 

On the 16th of April, he entered Worms — it is said that 
two thousand people met him at the city walls and escorted 
him to his lodgings. His appearance at Worms produced 
more excitement than the emperor's. Every body, friend 
and foe, wanted to see the courageous monk. On the 17th 
of April, Ulric von Pappenheim, the marshal of the em- 
pire, cited him to appear before the Diet at 4 o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

Ulric von Hutten wrote to Luther on the 17th of April 
from Ebernburg, for he was then under the pope's displea- 
sure and was afraid to go to Worms, but he encouraged 
Luther by writing thus, " The Lord hear thee in the day 
of trouble ; the name of the God of Jacob defend thee, and 
send thee help out of Zion ; grant thee according to thine 
own heart, and fulfil all thy counsel. Psalms xx. O ! be- 
loved Luther, my venerated father, fear not, but stand 
firm — fight valiantly the battles of Christ." Bucer, who 
was with Hutten at Ebernburg, came to Worms and re- 
mained with Luther. Before Luther went to the Diet he 
offered up the following prayer, which was overheard and 
recorded by his friends, and it is a touching and sublime 
prayer. We translate this prayer as literally as possible 
from the original German. " Oh ! God, oh ! God, oh ! thou 
my God do thou stand by me against the reason and wis- 
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dom of the whole world, do thou do it ! Thou must stand 

by me, and thou alone ! This is not my work, but thine. 

I have nothing to do here, before these great lords of the 

world on my own account. I would gladly pass my days 

in rest and peace, and be unmolested. But the cause is 

thine O ! Lord, and it is a righteous and everlasting cause I 

But do thou support me, O ! thou faithful and eternal God. 

I depend on no human aid. Hast not thou called me to 

this work, and I am certain of it ! Yes, this is thy will ! 

This is not my doing, I never thought of myself to oppose 

such great lords. So do thou support me for the sake of 

thy dear Son Jesus Christ, who shall be my protector, my 

defence, and my strong tower, through the power, and 

strength of the Holy Ghost ! Lord where remainest thou? 

Thou my God where art thou ? Come, oh come, I am 

ready to lay down my life with the patience of a lamb, for 

this is a righteous cause, and it is thy cause. I will never 

be separated from thee. This I have resolved upon in thy 

name ; the world shall never force my conscience, and if 

it were full of devils — and if this body which is the work 

of thine hands, should be trodden down upon the earth, 

and be cut to pieces ; for I have thine own word and Spirit 

for this. Not only the body, but the soul is thine, and will 

be thine forever. Amen. God help me. Amen." 

This prayer gives us a glimpse into the inmost soul of 

Luther — it shows us whence he derived his strength. It 

shows us too, that the Reformation was, not the work of 

man, but of God. This is a specimen of the moral sub* 

lime, such as is seldom seen ! And this b the kind of faith 
10 
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we now need in the church ! This prayer it ia said caLned 
the mind of Luther. At 4 o'clock, the marshal of the em- 
pire came for Luther — but such was the throng that it was 
impossible to get along — they had to take Luther through 
gardens and allies — the streets were lined with people; such 
was the anxiety to see this famous doctor, that many peo- 
ple were seen on the roofs of the houses I At last they 
arrived at the place where the Diet sat, but it seemed im- 
possible to enter the building, it was so thronged with peo- 
ple — there were more than five thousand people there. In 
one of the halls he was met by Greorge Freundsberg, a 
brave soldier who had fought many a hard battle — this old 
soldier tapped Luther on the shoulder and exclaimed, ^'J^ittle 
monk, little monk, thou art making a march, such as neither 
I nor any other captain ever went through in the bloodiest 
battles ! But if thy cause be just, and thou art sure of it, 
go forward in the name of God, and fear nothing." 

Luther was now ushered into the most august assembly 
on earth-— there was assembled the wealth, the talent and 
the refinement of all Christendom. There were about two 
hundred persons immediately connected with tlie Diet, be^ 
sides thousands whom curiosity had led thither. Luther 
was, (as may readily be imagined,) at first a Hide agitated — 
but he soon recovered from this temporary excitement — it 
was merely the flush of excited feeling that for a moment 
fluttered a little warmly and strangely about his heart, and 
crimsoned his manly countenance ! So the iron-nerved 
warrior when entering the field of battle, may feel a little 
agitated, and when the first platoon is fired, his courage 
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returns. The marshal of the empire whispered in his ear, 
that he should not speak, until he was asked a question. 
Luther's appearance in the Diet produced quite a profound 
sensation— ^ very eye was fixed upon the bold and courage- 
ous monk. Now let us pause a moment, and contemplate 
Martin Luther, the son of an humble miner of Mansfeldt, 
standing before the Roman emperor and the pope's repre- 
sentatives — God had directed his steps by a strange Provi- 
dence ! And sustained him in that trying hour ! When 
the excitement had subsided, Dr. John Eck, (not the fam- 
ous Doctor of Ingolstadt,) but the chancellor of the arch- 
bishop of Treves, stept forward and said, addressing him- 
self to Luther. '' Martin Luther, his sacred majesty has 
cited you before h^** throne, and requires you to answer 
these questions." The chancellor then pointing to a bench, 
on which were piled 20 volumes of books, said, "do you 
acknowledge those writings to have been written by you.'* 
Secondly. " Are you prepared to retract these works, and 
the propositions they contain, or do you persist in what 
you have therein advanced." Jerome SchurfT, Luther's 
advocate, immediately exclaimed in a voice loud enough to 
be heard in the whole house, "Legantur tituli librorum.** 
" Let the titles of the books be read." This was a mas« 
ter stroke of legal tact ; Schurff had heard Aleander's fam* 
ous speech against Luther in that assembly, he had heard 
that smooth-tongued nuncio, declaring that Luther was op- 
posed to good works, yet one of the books now before the 
assembly was a volume on good works. 
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After the chancellor had read the titles, Luther spoke 
first in German, then in Latin, thus : ^ Most Gracious Em- 
peror, Princes and Lords ! Tour Imperial Majesty has 
proposed two questions to me. The first is, whether I 
acknowledge all the books that bear my name, to be mine ? 
Second, whether I am willing to defend those which I 
have written and published, or whether I am willing to re- 
tract what I have written. I will answer these questions 
with as much brevity and correctness as I can. In the 
first place, I must acknowledge the above mentioned books 
as mine, I can never deny them. But that which follows, 
viz. whether I will defend or retract every thing I have 
written ? As this is a question concerning faith and salva- 
tion, and belongs to the Word of God, which is the most 
valuable treasure in heaven or on earth, and which we 
should all with one consent hold in the highest honor. It 
would therefore be presumptuous and dangerous in me, to 
act without reflection, I might say less than the circum- 
stances of the case require, or more than would be in ac- 
cordance with the truth, which might bring me under the 
condemnation of what Christ says, viz. " Whosoever shall 
deny me before men, him will I deny before my Father which 
i» in heaven.'* Therefore, I ask your imperial majesty 
time for reflection, (Bedenckzeit,) that I may without detri- 
ment to the Word of God, or injury to my own soul, give 
a correct answer to the questions proposed." 

Here the Diet held a short consultation ; soon afler the 
chancellor of the empire, expressing the meaning of the 
Diet, said, << Inasmuch as you, Martin Luther, should have 
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known from the imperial summons, why you have been 
called hither, and as you are not worthy to have any fur- 
ther indulgence, yet in consequence of the emperor's native 
benevolence — you have another day for reflection — ^you 
are to appear here to-morrow at this hour of the day, upon, 
the condition however, that you bring no written docu- 
ments, but make your defence verbally." As Luther 
seemed so mild and calm, it is very likely the pope's min- 
ions, Aleander and Eck, thought he certainly would recant, 
the next day. But they found themselves much mistaken 1 

The impression Luther's conduct made upon the lobby 
members was unfavorable, they were sure he would re- 
tract. His enemies no doubt thought, ah, where now is 
the audacious monk, who at a distance could hurl the thun- 
derbolts at the pope's head, now he quails, he trembles, 
he will give up ! Not an hour afterwards he wrote a letter 
to a friend, in which he says, *' by the help of Jesus, I will 
not retract a word." 

On the streets of Worms there was a great commotion. 
The affairs of the Reformation were taken in hand by the 
people-^— «ome for Luther, some against him ; all arguing 
and quarreling in the most boisterous manner. His ene- 
mies triumphing over his anticipated recantation, his 
friends trembling for his personal safety. The scenes 
which were exhibited at Worms during that night and next 
day, shadow forth the general movements of the christian 
world in after days. This was a kind of epitomized prelude 
to the great drama of the sixteenth century. 
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On the next day, at 4 o'clock, the imperial herald came 
for Luther, but owing to the throng of people, and some 
other business in which the Diet was engaged, Luther did 
not get into the emperor's presence until 6 o'clock. The 
magnificent hall was lighted with torches, which added 
much to the solemnity of the scene ! What a solemn 
hour ! How instructive ! — the night that had closed in 
upon the assembly, was emblematical of the night of sin 
and ignorance that had enshrouded the papal church ; and 
the glaring light of the torches for the time being imper- 
fectly prefigured the more brilliant light of the gospel, 
which was about to reilluminate the world ! Luther had 
prepared himself for the mighty conflict by prayer and 
meditation. 

When Luther stood before the emperor, the chancellor 
Dr. Eck, arose and said, *' His imperial majesty on last 
evening gave you, Martin Luther, time for reflection ; that 
time is now expired. Inasmuch as you have acknow- 
ledged yourself to be the author of the books whose titles 
were read, but as you requested time before you would 
answer the questions then proposed, although the Diet 
was not under any obligation to give you the time you 
asked, because you knew a long time before what would 
be required of you. Every one should at all times be 
able to gire an account of what he believes. And are you 
who are so learned a doctor in the scriptures, now silent ? 
Now therefore, answer the inquiries of his majesty, who 
has manifested so much indulgence to you. Are you pre- 
pared to defend all the books which you have acknowledged 
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to be }rottrs, or are you willing to retract any part of 
them." 

The reader will perceive that these questions are framed 
with much accuracy — they cannot be evaded. Luther must 
now come out on the one or the other side. Luther paus- 
ed a ipoment, all eyes are upon him ! Will the courage- 
ous monk now falter ? Oh, what a moment of intense, 
of painful anxiety ! The silence is broken, Luther has 
spoken ; he spoke very calmly and distinctly, and with 
unusual moderation, but loud enough to be heard by all. 

Luther^ 8 Speech before the Diet at Worms, 
" Most illustrious emperor, and you illustrious princes and 
noble lords — I appear before you in obedience to your or- 
ders, at the termination of the time you gave me yesterday, 
and 1 implore your majesty, and your illustrious highnesses,^ 
by the compassion of God, graciously to hear this cause, 
which I hope is just and righteous. If by reason of my ig- 
norance of court usages, I should not address you by your 
proper titles, I hope you will pardon me, for I am' not ac- 
customed to the formalities of courts, but was raised in a 
monastery. 

Two questions were yesterday proposed to me by his 
imperial majesty. The first, whether I was the author of 
the books whose titles were read \^ the second, whether I 
was willing to defend or retract, any of the doctrines I 
taught therein. To the first I have given my humble an- 
swer, clearly and directly ; and upon what I then said I will 
stand firmly and eternally. If my works have not been 
mutilated, I and I alone without the aid of any person or 
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persons, how learned soever am the author of diose books 
As to the second question, I heg of your imperial majesty* 
and you noble lords, to remember that I have written a num- 
ber of works, on a variety of subjects. In some of my books 
I have written on christian faith, and on good works, in 
such a manner that even my adFcrsaries are compelled to 
admit that they are useful, innocent, and worthy to be read 
by all christians. The pope's Bull although it is quick 
and violent yet makes some of my books innocent, and yet 
damns the same in a very extraordinary and unnatural 
manner. Now if I were to retract these, what would I be 
doing, other than denying what both friends and enemies 
aU admit. I have in the second place in some of my writ- 
ings attacked the popedom and the papal doctrine, and 
spoken against those whose scandalous and irregular lives, 
and evil examples afflict the christian church and are cal- 
culated to ruin the bodies and souls of men ! No man can 
deny what experience teaches, all pious souls deplore the 
state of things which now exists. Is it not true, that the 
laws of popery, and the human doctrines of the pope, vex 
and ensnare, and torment the consciences of the pious, — 
and do not the crying and endless extortions of Rome swal- 
low up and ingulf the property and wealth of Christendom, 
and more particularly of this illustrious German nation. 
Who can deny these things ? And yet the Roman Catho- 
lic church teaches in her own books and decretals, that any 
rules or doctrines the pope may teach that do not agree 
with the gospel, and the opinions of the church fathers, are 
to be looked upon as erroneous. Now if I were to re- 
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tract, would I not be strengthening this tyranny, and would 
I not open the windows, and doors, and gates, for such 
great impieties ; even wider than they now are ? These 
wicked men would then with irresistible fury bear down 
all opposition ; they would foam and rage more and more. 
And the yoke of tyranny which now weighs so heavily 
upon the common people, would become more intolerable . 
by my recantation. It would then be looked upon as re- 
ceiving the sanction of his imperial majesty, this august 
Diet, and of myself! Great God ! what an infamous cloak 
to cover over every kind of tyranny and audacity, would 
not I become ! 

*< In the third place, I have written some books against 
private individuals, who undertook to defend and protect 
or screen,, (zu schutzen,) the tyranny of the Romish 
church, by endeavoring to corrupt and falsify the blessed 
doctrines which I taught. I am willing openly to confess, 
that against such persons I may have been more violent 
and severe than is consistent with my profession of re- 
ligion ; for I do not make myself a saint, nor am I dis- 
puting about the sanctity of my own life, but about the 
doctrines of Christ. But I cannot even retract these books, 
because by so doing I would sanction the wickedness and 
tyranny of my enemies, and they would become more 
furious against the common people than heretofore ! Yet, 
as I am not God, but a mere man, I must defend my books, 
as Jesus Christ defended his doctrine, (John zviii. 23,) be- 
fore the Jewish high priest, < If I have spoken evil, bear 
witness against me.' Now, if the Lord Jesus, who knew 
10* 
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that he could not err, did not object to the bringing of teati- 
mony against his doctrine, how much more should not I, 
who am but dust and ashes, and so prone to err, desire 
that every one should bring forward what he can against 
my doctrines. Therefore I implore your most illustrious 
majesty, and you illustrious princes, all states and condi- 
tions of men, by the mercies of God, to prore to me from 
the prophetical and apostolical writings, that I have erred. 
As soon as I am thus convinced, I will cheerfully and at 
once, revoke all my errors, and will be the first to commit 
my books to the flames 1 

" From what I have just said, it will appear clearly and 
openly that I have sufficiently reflected upon and weighed 
the danger to which I am exposed, in consequence of the 
strife and divisions which my teachings have occasioned, 
of which I was so Tiolently and severely reminded yes- 
terday. But to me it is a matter of great satisfaction and 
joy, to see that there are strifes and divisions on account 
of God's word, for this is the very character of God's 
word, and has always been its fate, for Christ himself says, 
^I came not to send peace in the earth, but a sword.' 
Therefore it becomes us well to remember, that God is 
wonderful and awful in his counsels and his judgments. — 
Let us therefore be mindful, lest in our eflforts to put down 
discords, we be found fighting ignorantly against God's holy 
word, and bring down upon ourselves a terrible deluge of 
irresistible calamities, both for time and eternity ! Let us 
take care, lest the reign of our young and noble prince, the 
Emperor Charles, on whose imperial majesty, next to 
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Qod, we build such high and flattering hopes, should be a 
fatal and disastrous one, in its commencement and termi- 
nation. I might produce instances from the word of God 
to illustrate this matter, — I might speak of Pharaoh, of the 
kings of Babylon, or of Israel, who, when they thought 
by their prudence and foresight to strengthen themselves, 
always contributed to their own downfall. 'For God 
taketh the wise in their own craftiness, he removeth the 
mountains and they know it not.' Therefore we should 
fear God ; but for the sake of brevity I will say no more on 
this subject. In speaking thus, I do not suppose that such 
noble princes have need of my instructions, or my calling 
such things to their recollection, but I wish to discharge 
my duty to the German nation, my dear native land. And 
so I would commend myself to your august majesty, and 
your illustrious highnesses ; I beseech you in all humility, 
not to permit yourselves to be influenced against me by 
my enemies without reason." v 

When he had delivered this addfess in German, he was 
requested to repeat it in Latin. Frederick von Thun, one 
of the Elector's counsellors, whom the prudent prince had 
stationed by the side of Luther, to aid and assist him by 
his advice, seeing that Luther was a good deal exhausted, 
said to him, " If you are not able to repeat your speech in 
Latin, what you have said is enough.^' But Luther paid 
no attention to what was said ; after a moment's pause, he 
commenced, and repeated in Latin what Tt«' had said in 
German. When he bad finished his Latin address, John 
Eck, the mouthpiece of the Diet, arose in haste, and ad* 
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dressed Luther in a sharp and angry tone, thus : ** You 
have not given a proper answer to the inquiries proposed, 
you are not to place in a douhtM light the decisions of 
the councils, nor to dispute about their correctness. Yon 
are required to give a .clear, pointed and unequivocal an- 
swer to the question ; will you revoke and retract, or will 
you not ?" Luther then said loudly and distinctly, ** Since 
your imperial majesty, and you, illustrious princes, require 
of me a plain, direct and unequivocal answer, I will give 
one that shall have neither horns, nor teeth, and it is this, 
unless I am convinced out of the sacred Scriptures, or by 
other clear and cogent reasons ; (for I believe neither the 
pope, nor the councils alone, for it is as clear as noon-day 
that they have both often erred, and have oAen been op- 
posed to each other.) If therefore, I am not fully satisfied 
that the passages I have recited from the word of God, are 
wrong, and that my conscience is not subject (i. e. under 
the influence of) the word of God. I neither can nor will 
retract any thing I have done, because it is neither safe nor 
prudent to say any thing against one's conscience." Then 
Luther raised his hands and eyes toward heaven, and ex- 
claimed with a strong and excited and impressive voice, 
** HLer stehe ich ; ich kann nicht andera^ Oott helfe mir, 
Jimen" Here I standi I cannot do othenoiae^ God do 
thou help me! This was the most interesting period of 
Luther's life, here was a grand and sublime spectacle, an 
humble monk by the brilliancy of his talents, and the just- 
ness of his cause, outshining all the splendors of the Ger- 
man empire. The vast assembly was thunderstruck, a 
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deep impression had been made, the breathing of the Diet 
had almost been suspended, when the sound of the last 
word had ceased to reverberate, among the lofty colonnades. 
The emperor who had been struck dumb with Roman 
Catholic amazement, at the bold and heretical doctrines of 
the noble Saxon, exclaimed, << the monk speaks unterrified 
and with calm courage," («* der Monch redet unerschrocken, 
mitgctrostem Muth.") 

The chancellor then arose and addressed Luther as he 
had before, and told him that he had not answered as was 
expected, and that if he would not retract, the emperor and 
the states of the empire would know how to deal with an 
obstinate heretic." Luther replied, ** May God help me, 
for I cannot retract." Luther was now permitted to with- 
draw and the Diet commenced its momentous deliberations. 
Every one saw and felt that it was a critical moment. " On 
the yea and nay of this monk perhaps depended the repose 
of the church, and the world for ages to come. In the de- 
sire to overawe him, he had been raised on a platform, in 
sight of a whole nation ; the attempt to give publicity to 
his defeat, had only served to enhance his victory over his 
enemies. The partisans of Rome could not patiently sub- 
mit to this humiliation." Luther was called back, and Dr. 
Eck, the chancellor of the empire, addressed him thus : 
<* Martin you have not spoken with that humility which 
becomes your standing. The lines of distinction you have 
drawn as to your works were unnecessary, for if you had 
retracted such as contain error, the emperor would not 
have allowed the others to be burnt. It is absurd to re» 
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quire to be refbted by Scripture when you are reviving 
heresies condemned by the General Council of Constance. 
The emperor commands you therefore simply to say yea 
or nay." " I have no other answer to give," said Luther, 
"than that I have already given." There stood the un- 
daunted Saxon monk, firm and unshaken. 

The following beautiful words of the poet may be ap- 
plied to him on this occasion, very aptly : 

*• So fixed by Providence's hands, 
A rock amid the ocean stands, 
So bears without a trembling dread 
The tempest beating on its head. 
And with its side repels the wave 
Whose hollow seems a coming grave ; 
The skies, the deeps are heard to roar. 
The rock stands settled as before." 

So stood Luther like the great Gibraltar of the moral 
world ! He was the first man on the earth who for the 
last thousand years had dared to say, "no," when the 
church said, "yes." The Roman party was dismayed; 
the unbending German monk had conquered all the pow- 
ers of the church and the empire. The virtual language 
of this great man was, " do your worst." The body you 
may destroy, but the eternal and the chainless mind you 
cannot conquer ! The emperor then arose, and the whole 
Diet followed — the chancellor then said, " The Diet will 
meet to-morrow morning to hear the emperor's decision." 
FiUther was conducted to his hotel amid a tremendous ex- 
citement, some reviling and others praising him. Luther 
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was perhaps the only man that felt calm — ^he was in God*s 
hand£H— and so far as he was concerned it mattered but lit- 
tle to him how it went. 

Luther had returned to hid hotel, his friends were there 
ready to rejoice with their intrepid champion. The Elec- 
tor, Frederick of Saxony, was delighted and edified with 
the noble- bearing and courageous conduct of his monk. 
He sent foi Spalatin, who was with Luther, and when the 
latter came, he said with deep emotion, *' Oh, how elegant- 
ly did not Father Martin speak before the emperor and 
the states of the empire, all I feared was that he would be- 
come too impetuous." Firom that moment the bonds of 
friendship were drawn more closely between these two 
great men. The popish party saw and felt that Luther 
had made a deep impression upon the public mind, and 
they knew that they had no one who was able to stand be- 
fore him. Aleander commenced operating upon the mind 
of the young emperor, who had imbibed early and strong 
prejudices against the right of private opinion. And the 
extent of the nuncio's success may perhaps be gathered 
from the following message, which the emperor caused to 
be read to the Diet on Friday the 19th of April. " De- 
scended from the christian emperors of Germany, from 
the catholic kings of Spain, from the archdukes of Austria, 
and dukes of Burgundy, who have all distinguished them- 
selves by supporting the faith of Rome, I am firmly re- 
solved to tread in the footsteps of my ancestors. A single 
monk, led astray by his own madness, erects himself 
against the faith of Christendom. I will sacrifice my king- 
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doms, my power, my friends, (a thrust at the Elector of 
Saxony,) my money, my body and blood, my thoughts and 
my life, to stay the further progress of this impiety. I 
am about to dismiss the Augustine Luther, forbidding him 
to cause the least disturbance among the people. I will 
then take measures against him and his adherents, as open 
heretics, by excommunication, interdict, and every means 
necessary to their destruction." 

This was a strong and decided address, but the day 
when excommunications and interdicts of popes and kings 
could throw whole nations into conrulsions, had passed 
away. Luther's preaching, and the publication of some 
twenty volumes, and his public disputations, and now his 
noble conduct at Worms, had dispelled much of the moral 
darkness that had for ages enshrouded the church and the 
world ! That long, long, dark night of moral darkness, 
was giving way to rays of divine light, that was now 
breaking into the world ! The moral heavens were be- 
ginning to be dotted with the stars of hope— harbingers of 
a brighter day ! 

Two years before, in this self same ancient city of 
Worms, such an address from Maximilian to a Diet of the 
German nation, would have been received with thundering 
applause, and the poor individual against whom such a 
moral thunderbolt would have been directed, God help 
him — ^he would have been crushed at once, no power on 
earth could have saved him ! But now how changed the 
scene, nearly half the princes present heard the emperor's 
message with displeasure. Even Duke Geoi^ge, the avow- 
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ed enemy of Luther, opposed it ; the Elector, Palatine, 
and the princes of Bavaria sided with Duke George. The 
Elector of Brandenburg, and most of the dignitaries of the 
church, insisted upon a violation of the Emperor's safe-con^ 
duct. This was strongly contested, and ultimately over* 
ruled. And to the credit of the Emperor be it said, he^ 
refused to commit so flagrant a crime ! Perhaps those 
high and lofty principles of honor, which are said to belong 
to the Spanish character, got the better of his bigotry. It 
is even supposed that Charles, towards the close of his 
life, leaned very strongly towards Protestantism. Much 
has been written pro and con, on this subject. But al- 
though we may award to him in his declining years, much 
self-denial and charity, yet there seems to be little Protes- 
tantism in monasteries — Charles abdicated liis throne, and 
died in the seclusion of a cloister. His life is exceedmg- 
ly interesting, and has been ably written by Dr. Robertson, 
to which we would refer the reader, for one of the finest 
specimens of biography in our language. 

Luther was constantly surrounded by multitudes who 
flocked to see him, he made many friends, his fame was 
spreading throughout the German empire* Placards were 
stuck up in every part of Worms, and anonymous letters 
poured in upon the Emperor and the members of the Diet 
daily, threatening vengeance and bloodshed in case Luther 
should be injured. The Emperor was informed that if it 
should become necessary, there were 400 noble knights, 
with 8000 soldiers, both infantry and cavalry, who were 
ready in a moment to defend the intrepid friend of Germany! 
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persons, how learned soever am the author of those books 
As to the second question, I beg of your imperial majesty, 
and you noble lords, to remember that I have written a num- 
ber of works, on a variety of subjects. In some of my books 
I have written on christian faith, and on good works, in 
such a manner that even my adversaries are compelled to 
admit that they are useful, innocent, and worthy to be read 
by all christians. The pope's Bull although it is quick 
and violent yet makes some of my books innocent, and yet 
damns the same in a very extraordinary and unnatural 
manner. Now if I were to retract these, what would 1 be 
doing, other than denying what both friends and enemies 
all admit. I have in the second place in some of my writ- 
ings attacked the popedom and the papal doctrine, and 
spoken against those whose scandalous and irregular lives, 
* and evil examples afflict the christian church and are cal- 
culated to ruin the bodies and souls of men ! No man can 
deny what experience teaches, all pious souls deplore the 
state of things which now exists. Is it not true, that the 
laws of popery, and the human doctrines of the pope, vex 
and ensnare, and torment the consciences of the pious, — 
and do not the crying and endless extortions of Rome swal- 
low up and ingulf the property and wealth of Christendom, 
and more particularly of this illustrious German nation. 
Who can deny these things ? And yet the Roman Catho- 
lic church teaches in her own books and decretals, that any 
rules or doctrines the pope may teach that do not agree 
with the gospel, and the opinions of the church fathers, are 
to be looked upon as erroneous. Now if I were to re- 
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tract, would I not be strengthening this tyranny, and would 
I not open the windows, and doors, and gates, for such 
great impieties ; even wider than they now are ? These 
wicked men would then with irresistible fury bear down 
all opposition ; they would foam and rage more and more. 
And the yoke of tyranny which now weighs so heavily 
upon the common people, would become more intolerable . 
by my recantation. It would then be looked upon as re- 
ceiving the sanction of his imperial majesty, this august 
Diet J and of myself! Great God ! what an infamous cloak 
to cover over every kind of tyranny and audacity, would 
not I become ! 

** In the third place, I have written some books against 
private individuals, who undertook to defend and protect 
or screen, . (zu schutzen,) the tyranny of the Romish 
church, by endeavoring to corrupt and falsify the blessed 
doctrines which I taught. I am willing openly to confess, 
that against such persons I may have been more violent 
and severe than is consistent with my profession of re- 
ligion ; for I do not make myself a saint, nor am I dis- 
puting about the sanctity of my own life, but about the 
doctrines of Christ. But I cannot even retract these books, 
because by so doing I would sanction the wickedness and 
tyranny of my enemies, and they would become more 
furious against the common people than heretofore ! Yet, 
as I am not God, but a mere man, I must defend my books, 
as Jesus Christ defended his doctrine, (John xviii. 23,) be- 
fore the Jewish high priest, « If I have spoken evil, bear 
witness against me.' Now, if the Lord Jesus, who knew 
10* 
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persons, how learned soever am the author of those books 
As to the second question, I beg of your imperial majesty, 
and you noble lords, to remember that I have written a num- 
ber of works, on a variety of subjects. In some of my books 
I have written on christian faith, and on good works, in 
such a manner that even my adversaries are compelled to 
admit that they are useful, innocent, and worthy to be read 
by all christians. The pope's Bull although it is quick 
and violent yet makes some of my books innocent, and yet 
damns the same in a very extraordinary and unnatural 
manner. Now if I were to retract these, what would I be 
doing, other than denying what both friends and enemies 
all admit. I have in the second place in some of my writ- 
ings attacked the popedom and the papal doctrine, and 
spoken against those whose scandalous and irregular lives, 
and evil examples afflict the christian church and are cal- 
culated to ruin the bodies and souls of men ! No man can 
deny what experience teaches, all pious souls deplore the 
state of things which now exists. Is it not true, that the 
laws of popery, and the human doctrines of the pope, vex 
and ensnare, and torment the consciences of the pious, — 
and do not the crying and endless extortions of Rome swal- 
low up and ingulf the property and wealth of Christendom, 
and more particularly of this illustrious German nation. 
Who can deny these things ? And yet the Roman Catho- 
lic church teaches in her own books and decretals, that any 
rules or doctrines the pope may teach that do not agree 
with the gospel, and the opinions of the church fathers, are 
to be looked upon as erroneous. Now if I were to re- 
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tract, would I not be strengthening this tyranny, and would 
I not open the windows, and doors, and gates, for such 
great impieties ; even wider than they now are ? These 
wicked men would then with irresistible fury bear down 
all opposition ; they would foam and rage more and more. 
And the yoke of tyranny which now weighs so heavily 
upon the common people, would become more intolerable . 
by my recantation. It would then be looked upon as re- 
ceiving the sanction of his imperial majesty, tliis august 
Diet, and of myself! Great God ! what an infamous cloak 
to cover over every kind of tyranny and audacity, would 
not I become ! 

** In the third place, I have written some books against 
private individuals, who undertook to defend and protect 
or screen, . (zu schiitzen,) the tyranny of the Romish 
church, by endeavoring to corrupt and falsify the blessed 
doctrines which I taught. I am willing openly to confess, 
that against such persons I may have been more violent 
and severe than is consistent with my profession of re- 
ligion ; for I do not make myself a saint, nor am I dis- 
puting about the sanctity of my own life, but about the 
doctrines of Christ. But I cannot even retract these books, 
because by so doing I would sanction the wickedness and 
tyranny of my enemies, and they would become more 
furious against the common people than heretofore ! Yet, 
as I am not God, but a mere man, I must defend my books, 
as Jesus Christ defended his doctrine, (John xviii. 23,) be- 
fore the Jewish high priest, « If I have s})oken evil, bear 
witness against me.' Now, if the Lord Jesus, who knew 
10* 
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soul." " I do not pray for my own person, but for the 
whole christian church — I plead for my noble and beloved 
German nation. I have sought nothing but the glory and 
honor of God, and the welfare of my fellow-men. I have 
never looked to my own interest, and God grant that I never 
may — whether my enemies condemn me or not. As Christ 
my Savior, prayed for his enemies when nailed to the 
cross, *Lord forgive them, for they know not what they 
do,* so I will pray for your imperial majesty, and for all 
ray enemies." "What a truly christian spirit! How like 
his Great Master, did he pray for his enemies I 

On Tuesday the 30th of April, Luther left Friedberg, 
and reached Hirschfeld, where he was met by the chan- 
cellor of tlie prince and the senate, and escorted with great 
pomp into the town. 

On Wednesday the first of May, by request of the 
prince, he preached, and af\er service moved on to Eisen- 
ach. What thoughts must have crowded into his soul as 
he looked around him upon the scenes of his childhood ! It 
was now twenty years since he had left the school at Eisen- 
ach. Through what might}^ conflicts had he not passed ? 
What mighty changes had he not seen? Twenty years 
liefore he be^fged his bread in the streets of Eisenach, 
now he appears there as the greatest man of his age. 
Luthor's friends call to see him. What had become of 
the pious Gotta family ? Did they yet live to witness the 
fame of their protege ? We know not. Luther preached 
at Eisenach. 
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We will now permit Luther to enjoy the scenes of his 
^ildhood, and return to Worms, and see what is going 
on there. After Luther had left Worms the pope's agents 
Aleander -and others, were very busy in having Luther 
and his followers condemned. On the 25th of May, the 
edict was signed by Charles, when the greater part of the 
German princes had left. It was dated May 8th, and is a 
long and curious document, consisting of not less than fif- 
teen large folio pages I We hero, give a part of this fa- 
mous edict. 

" The Almighty having confided to us as for the defen<^ 
of our holy faith, more extensive dominion than he hath 
given to any of our predecessors, we purpose to employ 
all our powers to preserve our holy empire from being 
polluted by any heresy. The Augustine monk, Martin Lu- 
ther, regardless of our exhortations, has madly attacked 
the holy church, and attempted to destroy it, by writings 
full of blasphemy. He has shamefully vilified the unal- 
terable law of marriage — ^he has labored to incite the laity 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of their priests ; and de- 
fying all authority, has incessantly excited the people to 
revolt, schism, war, murder, theft, incendiarism, and the 
utter destruction of the christian faith." Not a word of 
this was true, and well did the people know it, this was 
the reason why this lying edict had no effect. The peo- 
ple of Germany laughed at it. The Spanish and Italian 
Romanists, thought it was a very grave and important 
document, but Luther had taught his countrymen better. 
But when it did come, it eould not find Lather— he was 
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•afely housed in the castle of Wartboi]^. Let us now see 
how Luther got to Wartboig. After spending some time 
at Eisenach, he started in company with his brother, Jacob 
Lather, Nicholas Amsdorff and the driver, for the Tillage 
of Mohra, where his grandmother lired, and lus Other's 
brother, Henry Luther. Counsellor Schurff, Dr. Justus 
Jonas and Suaven, who had come with Lather, left him at 
Eisenach, and set out for Wittenberg. I have no doubt 
Schurff and Jonas knew all about the plan of Luther's con- 
templated abduction. Luther spent the evening rery pleas- 
antly among his relatiTes. The next day he started, the 
company had to pass through the forests of Thuringia, in 
order to reach Waltershansen. As the carriage was passing 
through a narrow defile, near the dose of the day, a short 
distance from the castle of Altenstein, close by the ruins 
of an old chuich, five horsemen suddenly came upon them 
Jacob Luther, who first saw the horsemen making for the 
carriage, jumped from the carriage and ran at a furious 
rate, and never stoped until he reached Waltershansen. 
Luther in a letter to Spalatin says, ** Frater meus equites 
in tempore videns, a curru se subtraxit et insalutatus 
Waltershansen pedestris venisse dicitur," L e. my brother 
who first saw the horsemen, threw himself from the car- 
riage, and is said to have reached Waltershausen on foot, 
without being pursued. One of the horsemen laid hold 
of the bridle, another took chaige of the driver, a third 
drew Lather in rather a rough manner out of the carriage. 
Amsdorff was not molested. Lather was conducted into 
the forest, clothed in the habits of a knight ; after having 
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walked a considerable distance, he was placed upon a 
home, and led about in the dark forest for a long time. At 
11 o'clock at night, they reached the ancient castle of 
Wartburg, near Eisenach. It seems the party had bound 
one of their own number upon a horse, to make it really 
appear that they had been in pursuit of a fugitive, and that 
^ Luther had assisted in taking him. 

The object of this was to deceive any persons they 
might happen to meet, and perhaps to conceal the charac- 
ter of their real prisoner from the attendants of the castle. 
Luther was introduced at the castle as knight George, and 
was to be considered a state prisoner. The persons who 
captured Luther were John von Berlepsch, chief keeper 
of the castle of Wartburg, and his confidential friend 
Burkhardt Hund, proprietor of the castle of Altenstein, the 
other three were knighted esquires. Luther was now safe- 
ly housed from the raging storms of papal fury. Luther 
called this his Patmos. When the news reached Witten- 
berg that Luther was carried away, the excitement became 
great, and rumor with her thousand tongues, was of course 
not idle, the doleful news spread from one end of Germany 
to the other. Ulric von Hutten was very much excited, 
and laid plans for the abduction of Aleander, the pope's 
nuncio. The war cry resounded far and wide. Even 
the Romanists, who at first rejoiced, now became alarmed 
for their own safety. Such were the affections of the 
people for Luther, that one word of encouragement from 
the elector of Saxony, would have raised a fearful rebel- 
lion. << The only way of saving ourselves," says a Ro- 
11 
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manist to the archbishop of Mentz, << is to light our torches 
and go through the land, until we find Luther, and restore 
him to the nation that will have him." No one felt more 
sorrowful than Melancthon, he did not care about living 
without Luther. O ! how his sensitive soul must have 
been thrilled with agony when he heard of Luther*s fate. 
But lie was soon informed of all the circumstances of the 
case. Lucas Cranach could now also understand the 
mysterious letter he received a few days before from Lu- 
ther, The principal men at Wittenberg soon understood 
the matter. 

Let us now go back to Wartburg, and look at the con- 
duct and feelings of Luther in his retirement^— our object 
is to give a life of Luther, rather than a history of the 
Reformation. Luther at first felt himself in a narrow 
place, he had been very active, now he must become indo- 
lent ; he could look out upon the great world, but could 
not mingle in its mighty conflicts. He tried to feel con- 
tented, he tried the chase, he mingled with the hunters, 
but there was no enjoyment in so unintellectual an em- 
ployment for him, his soul loathed it — it was too little a 
business for his mighty mind. One day he went with a 
company of hunters, when the chase commenced his com- 
panions were all deeply interested in the chase of a rabbit, 
he felt no interest. "This reminds me," says he, "of the 
devil setting his dogs, the bishops and those messengers 
of anti-Christ, who are sent out to hunt down poor souls." 
One day a young rabbit was taken in a snare uninjured, 
Luther plead for its life, it was given him, he took it care- 
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fully and placed it in a thicket, but the dogs boon followed 
its scent, and killed it. ««Thus," says Luther, "it is with 
poor souls that have been saved, the pope destroys them." 
He frequently strolled about in the dense forests, he was 
very fond of strawberries, and often went out to gather 
them. At first the confinement did not agree with him, 
and he got sick, but having procured some medicines from 
Wittenberg, and taking more exercise, his health was soon 
restored. He had some books brought from Wittenberg, 
and commenced reading Hebrew and Greek, and improved 
himself much in these languages. During the hours of 
his recreation, he frequently in company with his esquires, 
(for he had two constantly with him,) visited the neighbor- 
ing towns as Eisenach, Gotha, Jena and Erfurt, and it is 
even said that he once visited Wittenberg, and again re- 
turned to his Patmos. This was the name of the island 
to which the apostle John was banished. His esquires 
sometimes had hard work to keep Luther from disputing 
with those who came in his way. He sometimes seems 
to have forgotten that he was acting the knight. Yet it was 
all important his concealment should be kept a profound 
secret. Luther did not lie buried in the castle of Wart- 
burg nine months in vain. No ! he could not in any situ- 
ation of life have done more to promote the Reformation 
than he did while there. He had time in that calm and 
quiet spot, to review his past life, to look more narrowly 
at the doctrines he had taught. His notions on the free- 
dom of the will, and of salvation by faith alone, without 
even the use of any means, he had taken more from St. 
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Augnstine, than from the Bible, and he was not far from 
the horrid doctrines of antinomianism ; a few more disputes 
of a violent nature, would perhaps have driven even this 
extraordinary man into such a position that he would have 
repudiated all church ordinances and ceremonies. But at 
Wartburg he had time for deeper theological reflection, he 
entered deeply into the meaning of tlie Bible. His opin- 
ions on the doctrines of the human will, predestination and 
election, which he held at the Diet of Augsburg in 1531, 

• were not the notions he had learned from St. Augustine in 
the early part of his life. Luther always held tliat we are 
saved by faith, but he also held that faith is an active 

• operation of our own minds. Luther*s change of opinion 
on these subjects is admitted by all who are acquainted 

• with his works. We must be cautious how we receive the 
testimony of such men as Milner and D*Aubigne, for how- 
ever honest and upright, we may consider tliem, we must 
bear in mind that they are not of the Lutheran school. 
Whether they and those of their school are right or wrong, 
in their peculiar doctrinal views, is nothing here nor there. 

. It must be borne in mind that Luther was educated in the 
■ school of St. Augustine ; and especially in the early part 
.of his splendid career, he used the language of St. Augus- 
tine. When he portrayed the human heart, he drew his 
figures deep and heavy ;«— when writing against Pcla- 
^gians, he was not perhaps as logical and nice in his 
distinctions as he might have been, hence Calvinists claim 
liim as a champion of their school. 
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To prove that Luther's views did undergo a change, we 
adduce his own remarks made near the close of his life. 
" I intreat you to read my writings with cool consideration, 
and even with much pity. I wish you to remember that 
when I commenced the affair of indulgences, I was a monk, 
and a most mad papist ; so intoxicated was I, and immersed 
in papal dogmas, that I would have been ready to assist in 
murdering any person, who should have uttered a word 
against the pope. I was always earnest in defending the 
doctrines which I professed. You will find therefore, in 
my earlier writings, many things of which I do not now 
approve.*^ 

In the early days of Luther there was nothing said about 
predestination. This doctrine was taught by Godschalk in 
the ninth century ; and Dr. 6. Lochman, in his life of Lu- 
ther says, «* From the time of Godschalk to the Reforma- 
tion, very little was said or written about this subject, there- 
fore Luther and his cotemporaries made no mention of it 
in their confession of faith. As soon as Calvin however, 
revived this doctrine of an absolute predestination, the Lu- 
therans came forward to oppose it !" 

The late Dr. Endress, of Lancaster, Pa., in a series of 
articles in the Lutheran Intelligencer, of 1826, has answered 
the question, " Was Luther an absolute predestinarian,'* 
in a very learned and satisfactory manner. As this is a 
question of no little importance to Lutherans, we will here 
take the liberty of introducing some of the ideas ad-* 
vanced by Dr. Endress into our work. Dr. Endress was 
a gentleman of fine talents and considerable learning, and 
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There is one remark made by Prof. Stowe, that we must 
introduce here, although not properly in place — and the 
sentiment is tro^e, and those engaged now in the great pa- 
pal controversy, would do well to weigh it maturely* "In 
the revival of the papal controversy at the present day, in 
the revival of the domineering, and blasphemous claims of 
the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth, no 
treatises can be found better adapted to meet the exigencies 
of the times, to repel and annihilate the groundless and ar- 
rogant pretensions of high church bigotry, than the writ- 
ings of Luther.*' It is a fact, that after more than three 
hundred years* labor and study, Luther's " Address to the 
nobility of the German nation," has not been surpassed as 
a powerful and unanswerable argumentation against the 
usurpations of popery. It ought to be translated and sent 
to every nook and corner of our land, as the best defence 
against the inroads of the " Man of Sin.^^ 

But we must proceed with the translation of the Bible, 
and show the influence that master-stroke had upon the 
interest of the church. Frederick von Schlegel one of the 
most learned men in the Roman Catholic church says, 
"There was one instrument by which the influx of bar- 
barism was opposed, and a treasure which made up for 
what had been lost, I mean the German translation (by 
Luther) of the Bible. It is well known, that all true phil- 
ologists regard this as the standard and model of classical 
expressions in the high German language ; and that not 
only Klopstock, but other writers of high rank, have fash- 
ioned their style, and selected their plans according to this 
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flions, which I thought, a superficial reader might misun- 
derstand, or a mind warped by party spirit misconstrue. 
They were written by a man brought up in the papacy, 
and educated as a monk of the order of St. Augustine, and 
they were those works (from 1517 — 1528) in which Lu- 
ther contended against Pelagianism, absolute Universalisray 
or against murmuring dissatisfactions with the inscrutable 
Providence of God. While contending with one extreme, 
his expressions bordered upon the other. But as the light 
of the gospel grew more distinct in his mind, his modes 
of expression became more and more chastened. Every 
where however, I found his language strong, bold, and ven- 
turesome. He marches onward to the peak of his senti- 
ment, not heeding which side might claim him. Still I 
was not satisfied, I thought perhaps he might have con- 
fessed in Latin, what he did not think proper to make a 
matter of vulgar discussion. I procured from the library 
of one of my ministerial brethren an entire copy of Lu- 
ther's works both in German and Latin in 24 volumes. I 
read them through. They gave me full satisfaction, I dis- 
covered where the cause of the misconception lay. I re- 
joice that I can now say, that however unguarded some 
of his early expressions were, they became at last so clear, 
and plain, and full, that they cannot well be misunderstood ; 
that in all the matters standing in connexion with the cur- 
rent doctrine of predestination, touched upon by Luther, 
he taught, during and after the meridian of his public life, 
as the great body of the Lutheran church have always con- 
tinued to teach ; and that in short, he was not a believer in 
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absolute decrees and irresistible grace, of absolute, uncon- 
ditional predestination to eternal life and misery." Dr* 
Endress deduces the following Theses from Luther's works 
on this subject, viz. 

1. That notwithstanding Luther always spoke of faith, 
as the gift of God, he did not teach that the graee by which 
it is communicated is irresistible. 

2. That he plainly, directly and positively declared the 
possibility of altogether falling from grace. 

3. That he considered the questions about predestina- 
tion, and the hidden decress of God, subjects of discussion 
properly for sophists only, and that these questions are 
not answered in the word of God. 

4. That the terms he uses to designate this doctrino, 
show his moderation. 

5. That several of the passages of the Holy Scriptures 
used by the absolute predestinarians, as some of the strong- 
est supports of their opinions, he altogether disarmed of 
their force, by his mode oi interpreting them. 

6. And finally, that Luther taught nothing more clearly 
than that Christ died for the sins and for the benefit of all 
men— of every individual in the world." 

I have read the defence of these Theses, and must say 
that the learned Doctor has most triumphantly sustained 
them all. I have brought these views forward at this point, 
because it is generally supposed Luther commenced a more 
rigid system of theological investigation while at Wartburg. 
But neither D'Aubigne, Milner, nor Scott^ notice any 
change in Luther's views. They see nothing but absolute 
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predestination in all his writings. Luther loved the doc- 
trine of free grace, of justification by faith in Christ, he 
looked upon man as a sinner, a sinner totally depraved, as 
dead in sin, in a state of utter condemnation, but still he 
considered him a moral agent. 

In order to prove that Luther did change his views on 
the subject here referred to, we beg leave to adduce the 
testimony of Prof. Knapp ; he says in his Theology, page 
461. ** Luther and Melancthon, as well as Calvin and Beza, 
were at first strong Augustinians, (i. e. predestinarians,) 
but they afterwards abandoned his (St. Augustine's) doc- 
trine of predestination, while Calvin and Beza still adhered 
to it, and made it a doctrine of their church." On the 
doctrine of the freedom of the will, Prof. Knapp, also says, 
"Luther with Carlstadt and some others of his coadjutors 
belonged at first to this high party, (i. e. the party of Au- 
gustinians,) the former defended this doctrine in his book, 
* De Servo Arbitrio,' against Erasmus. Afterwards how- 
ever, his views became much more moderate, and he re- 
tained but little more of the doctrine of Augustine, than 
the terms in which it was expressed. He was followed 
by a large number of the theologians of the Lutheran 
church." That Luther m the latter part of his life entire- 
ly rejected the doctrines of unconditional elections and re- 
probations is most conclusively demonstrated in Schlosseri 
Lutherus Lutheranus ; and in the very learned work of Dr. 
Plank, as quoted by Prof. S. S. Schmuckcr in his Popular 
Theology. Quod vide, 
11* 
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We give a quotation from Luther's Haus-Postille, trans- 
lated by Rev. F. Ruthrauff, of Milton, Pa., on the text in 
Matt XX. 16. ««For many be called but few chosen." 
**Some put their own construction on these words and ex- 
plain them thus: «many be called/ that is, God tenders his 
grace to many, *but few are chosen,' that is, he bestows his 
grace on few, because few are to be saved. But this is in- 
deed a wicked interpretation ; for how is it possible for one, 
entertaining such ideas of the divine character, not to be 
an enemy of God, whose will alone, according to this 
view, is wanting in order to his salvation ? Moreover, let 
this exposition be contrasted with that which a man will 
cherish after he shall have become acquainted by experi- 
ence with the Lord Jesus Christ, and it will be found to be 
nothing more than downright diabolical blasphemy. This 
passage has therefore an entirely different meaning. Many 
be called, but few chosen. The gospel is general and pub- 
lic, and designed for all and every one who will hear and 
accept it. God requires it to be proclaimed thus generally 
and publicly, for the very purpose that all and every one 
may hear, believe and receive it, and be saved. But how 
do men act? Precisely as is stated in the text, few are 
chosen, that is, few so demean themselves towards him 
that God can take pleasure in them. This is what is im- 
plied in not being chosen in Christ. Those are the cho- 
sen, those the persons that please God, who hear the gos- 
pel diligently, believe in Christ, manifest their faith by their 
good works, and cheerfully submit to the sufferings brought 
upon ihem by the faithful practice of their religious duty. 
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Thia is the true sense, which can perplex none, and is 
adapted to the reformation of all. On the other hand, 
those who believe that God is not anxious for the salvation 
of all, are ia dan^r either of falling into despondency, or 
of becoming secure and reckless sinners, living like brutes, 
and thinking it is aiready decreed whether we are to he 
saved or not, why then should we concern ourselves about 
it* It is God^s earnest will and desire from all eternity 
that all mankind may be saved, and be made partakers 
of eternal glory ! As Ezekiel in the 18th chapter, has 
plainly declared, '* Have I any pleasure at all, that the 
wicked should die, saith the Lord God, and not that he 
should return from his ways, and live." If then he de." 
sires the salvation of every sinner thai lives and moves 
everywhere under the high and wide heavens, why should 
you^ influenced by foolish thoughts suggested by the ene- 
my, exclude and separate yourself from the grace of 
Godr' 

This is strong testimony against the doctrine of absolute 
predestination, which has so frequently been charged 
upon Luther. 

In a letter to a clergyman, one of whose members wai 
perplexed on the subject of election, and who asked Lu* 
ther's advice, he replied, " Many have perished in the in- 
dulgence of such curious inquiries, it is a temptation which 
leads many even to blasphemy. I myqelf, by giving way 
to it, have more than once been reduced to the last extrem- 
ity. We poor mortals, even by faith, can hardly compre- 
hend ti few rays of the diniie promisesrPr receive ai |Bno> 
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tiee a few f parks of the diviiie precepts ; and vet, lieeliio 
9nd impure as we are, we rashlj attempt to fadioiii the 
majesty of God in all its brightness ! 

^ Do we not know that his ways are past finding out ? 
Instead of nsing in a proper way, the mild light of die 
promises which is so well adapted to oar fiicohiee, we 
msh forward with the eyes of moles, to riew at onee die 
majestic splendors of the Diety ! Is it any wonder dien, 
that his glory slionld overwhelm us in the attempt to 
fathom it ? We ought to know that there is such a tiling 
as the secret will of God, hot the danger is when we at- 
tempt to comprehend it. But suppose we could gire an 
accurate account of the judgment of Almighty God in his 
secret determination, what advantage would accrue to us 
from such knowledge, beyond what now lies open to us 
from his promises and precepts ; the former being addressed 
to our faith, the latter given for our practice? Tell your 
friend, if ho would have peace of mind, to abstain from 
sudi intricate speculations. The subject is incomprehen- 
sible, and the study of it may drive him to despair and 
blasj^iomy. Let him not give way to satan, who would 
weary him by presenting impossibiUties to his mind. Let 
him exercise faith in the promises and obey the command- 
ments, and when he shall have discharged these duties 
well, ho will then be able to judge whether he will have 
any time left for impossibilities. There is no other reme- 
dy than to neglect such thoughts, and not to give way to 
ihem ; though this is a difficult task, because satan suggests 
the absolute necessity of attending to them. This battle. 
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however, must be fought, and many persons fail in the con- 
test by not suspecting their thoughts to be the temptations 
of satan ; whereas these are the very * fiery darts of the 
wicked one.' He himself fell from heaven by aiming at 
a knowledge above his station. Thus also he vanquished 
Adam, by teaching him to be dissatisfied with his ignor* 
ance concerning the will of God. Flight is the true wis- 
dom here, there is no room for Christ to dwell in the 
heart, as long as reasonings of this kind are uppermost.'* 

We might produce many other passages from Luther's 
works of a like import, but let these suffice for the pre- 
sent, to establish our position, that Luther changed his 
views. 

During Luther's sojourn at the castle of Wartburg, he 
commenced the translation of the New Testament; this 
was furthering the Reformation perhaps as rapidly as any 
thing that could possibly have been done. He commenced 
this great work at Wartburg, and finished the New Testa- 
ment the following year at Wittenberg — soon afterwards 
parts of the Old Testament, and in 1534, the whole Bible 
was published in German. Thus the great work of the 
Reformation, was now on a fair footing. The Bible alone 
will defend the cause of Luther— well did he know this, 
and hence his great anxiety to have the Bible circulated 
throughout Qermany. If Luther had never done anything 
else, than furnished his countrymen with a German version 
of the word of God, he would be entitled to the gratitude 
of mankind ! For all the nations of Europe soon had 
Bibles in their native languages. And the German traiuh 
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lation by Luther is in itself, a proud monument to his name 
and memory. It is even now, after the lapse of three hun- 
dred years, not only the most popular version in the Ger- 
man language but it is also a standard classical work. 

We will here give the opinions of honest Roman Cath- 
olic writers, as to the merits of Luther's translation. We 
quote from Prof. E. C. Stowe's article in the Biblical Re- 
pository, No. 44, 1844. And here we would in the name 
of the Lutheran Church in the United States, and in the 
name of all Protestants, thank Dr. Stowe for his faithful 
delineation of Luther's character. He is the first English 
writer who haa done the great Reformer full justice ; — not 
even the most enthusiastic German admirer of Luther has 
ever estimated his talents, learning and piety, more highly 
than Prof. Stowe. Look at the following just and beauti- 
ful picture of Luther^s power of speaking and writing : 

<* The writings of Thither, as is well known, and has 
been often repeated, have created the language and litera- 
ture of modern Germany. Considering the circumstances 
in which he was placed, and the object which he had in 
view, though we may justly find fault with many para- 
graphs he has written, yet taking his treatises as a whole, 
few of them have ever been surpassed, and some of them 
have never been equalled. He was the first to appreciate 
the essential importance of an extended and well sustain- 
ed system of common school education for the instruction 
of all the people ; and his eloquent and thrilling appeals 
to the German nation on this subject, find nothing to excel 
them among the educators of modem times. As a whole, 
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his sermons, his commentaries, his popular addresses, his 
controversial treatises, his hymns, his music, his fables, 
his letters, are all of a high order of excellence. 

«* The German style is wonderfully idiomatic, pointed, 
piercing, and fall of speaking pictures. There is no mark 
of labor in it, it is visibly a mighty mind and a great heart 
overflowing like Niagara. His sentences are like full 
charges of cannister shot, they hit in all directions, they 
hit every where, and they hit all the time. It is in his na- 
tive, the German of his own creation, that his full power 
is seen and never out of it. As a revolutionary orator, 
Luther was irresistible. So much coolness and so much 
fire, so much self-possession and so much es^citability, so 
much logical power and so much exuberance of fancy, so 
much good sense and such ready wit, with such advant- 
ages of person and voice have seldom if ever, been found 
united in one individual. Conceive of the steady, flaming 
religious fervor of George Whitefield, united with the per- 
spicuity to seize and the genius to reproduce, every phase 
and fleeting form of human character,— the skill to touch, 
by the right word and the right metaphor, in exacdy the 
right place, every chord of popular emotion — which char- 
acterized Shakspeare ; all this set ofl" by a muscular frame 
of fine proportion and manly strength, a fair glowing face, 
which portrayed every sentiment before it was uttered— a 
large clear blue eye, that radiated his rery soul, (and such 
a soul !)•— a voice powerful as thunder and musical as an 
organ, and you have some idea of what Luther was as a 
public speaker." 
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There is one remark made by Prof. Stowe, that we must 
introduce here, although not properly in place— and the 
sentiment is tn«e, and those engaged now in the great pa- 
pal controversy, would do well to weigh it maturely* "In 
the revival of the papal controversy at the present day, in 
the revival of the domineering and blasphemous claims of 
the mother of harlots and abominations of the earth, no 
treatises can be found better adapted to meet the exigencies 
of the times, to repel and annihilate the groundless and ar- 
rogant pretensions of high church bigotry, than the writ- 
ings of Luther.*' It is a fact, that after more than three 
hundred years* labor and study, Luther's " Address to the 
nobility of the Grerman nation," has not been surpassed as 
a powerful and unanswerable argumentation against the 
usurpations of popery. It ought to be translated and sent 
to every nook and corner of our land, as the best defence 
against the inroads of the "ifc/an of iSin." 

But we must proceed with the translation of the Bible, 
and show the influence that master-stroke had upon the 
interest of the church. Frederick von Schlegel one of the 
most learned men in the Roman Catholic church says, 
«* There was one instrument by which the influx of bar- 
barism was opposed, and a treasure which made up for 
what had been lost, I mean the German translation (by 
Luther) of the Bible. It is well known, that all true phil- 
ologists regard this as the standard and model of classical 
expressions in the high German language ; and that not 
only Klopstock, but other writers of high rank, have fash- 
ioned their style, and selected their plans according to this 
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version." J. M. V. Audin a devoted and zealous papist, 
wiio wrote a life of Luther, the ohject of which seems to 
have been to show his brethren who need instruction on 
this subject, how great, and bad a man Luther was ! and 
has for the nine hundred and ninety-ninth time repeated 
the slanders and oft refuted tales that have been circulated 
in Europe about Luther ! . Audin says, <* the poetic soul 
finds in Luther's translation of the Bible, evidences of ge- 
nius, and expressions as natural, beautiful and melodious 
as in the original languages. Luther's translation some- 
times renders the primitive phrases with touching simpli- 
city, invests itself with sublimity and magnificence, and 
receives all the modifications which he wishes to impart to 
it. It is simple in the recital of the patriarchs, glowing in 
the predictions of the prophets, familiar in the gospels, and 
colloquial in the epistles of St. Peter and St. Paul. The 
imagery of the original is rendered with undeviating fideli- 
ty. Add to this the odor of antiquity which the dialect 
used by Luther exhaled, and which is as pleasing as the 
peculiar tint that is found in the engravings of the old Ger- 
man masters. We must not then be astonished at the en- 
thusiasm which Saxony felt at the appearance of Luther's 
version. Both Catholic and Protestant regarded it as an 
honor done to their ancient idiom." 

Every word of the above is true, and the Roman Cath- 
olic that can in spite of his prejudices pen such sentiments 
concerning the greatest enemy, his church ever had on earth, 
must be admired for his candour. But Luther did more 
than translate the greater part of the New Testament whilst 
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at Wartburg. He wrote a work on "Prirate Confession." 
'i*tiis was the first work he wrote at Wartburg, and dedi- 
cated it to ** the inflexible and firm Francis ron Sickingen." 
This work consists of forty large folio pages, and exhibits 
much deep reflection on the subject. He abo wrote his 
comment on the 1 19th Psalm. This consists of fourteen 
iargr; folio pngoH, and was designed te prepare Germany 
for the reading of the Bible ; it is a splendid production. 
He also wrote a comment on the 37th Psalm, consisting 
of thirty large folio pages. While he was in his Patmos, 
the celebrated decision of the doctors of Paris was pub- 
lished, called ** Urtheil der Theologen zu Paris ijber die 
Lehre Dr. Martin Luthers.'* Of course Luther had to 
reply. He also wrote a treatise on monastic vows. This 
he dedicated to his father; he had not yet forgotten how 
much his father had opposed him in becoming a monk. 
This dedication is one of the liveliest, half earnest, and 
half jocose productions of his pen, among other things he 
says, *^Do you still feel a desire to drag me from the 
monks? You certainly have a right to do so, for you are 
still my father. But it is not necessary. God has been 
ahead of you, and has himself delivered me from it with 
his almighty hand. What does it matter if I should lay 
aside the tonsure or the cowl ? Is it the tonsure or the 
cowl that makes a monk ? I am a monk, and yet I am no 
monk. I am a new creature not of the pope, but of Christ 
alone ; and no mere mediator or days-man is my bishop, 
my abbot, my prior, my lord, my master. Christ alone is 
my Master and I acknowledge no other." LutHerhad 
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never taken such large views of the errors of the papacy, 
he now sees more corruption in the monasteries than he 
had ever seen before. 

While Luther was in his Patmos, the sale of indulgen- 
ces commenced again at Halle. The archbishop of Mentz 
encouraged the venders of indulgences to resume their 
long suspended labors. " Do not fear Luther," says the 
archbishop, " for we have silenced him ; go shear the flock 
in peace, the monk is fast in prison." But the elector of 
Mentz was mistaken, Luther was not bound, he was only 
forging new and more destructive thunderbolts to hurl at 
the enemies of God and man. Towards the close of his 
confinement, he wrote his " N«w Idol of Halle." The 
archbishop of Mentz some how or other got to hear that 
Lnther was about writing against his traffic ; he became 
alarmed and sent Capito and Auerbach, two of his minis- 
ters, to Wittenberg to prevent it. They so far succeeded 
with the elector of Saxony, that he promised them that 
Luther should not write on this subject. This was com- 
municated to Luther, he became excited ; and no incident 
in his whole life shows the full character of this extraor- 
dinary man to better advantage, tlian his reply to Spalatin. 
" What !" exclaims Luther, " the elector will not permit 
me to write on this subject ? And I on my part will not 
suffer, that the elector shall not allow me to write. If I 
have stood up against the pope who created your cardinal, 
(the archbishop was also a cardinal,) is it proper, think 
you, that I should give up to the thing he created." This 
work, however, was not then published. Luther delayed 
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it for sometime, and by the advice of his friends, he per- 
mitted Melancthon to soflen down some of the harsher ex- 
pressions. But in the mean time he wrote a letter to the 
proud archbishop ; this letter too, is characteristic of Lu- 
ther. He had long enough received the moral thunder- 
bolts of Rome, now he hurls them in his turn; he uses the 
following language : '* I now apprise your highness that 
if this idol is not removed, it will become my duty, in 
obedience to God's teaching, publicly to rebuke your high- 
ness, as I have already rebuked the pope himself. Let 
not your highness neglect this warning. I shall wait four- 
teen days for a timely and favorable answer. Given in 
my wilderness retreat, on Sunday after St. Catharine's day, 
1521. Martin Luther, Monk. 

The reader will perceive, in the dating of this bull 
against the archbishop, that Luther in a half comical and 
half serious manner, imitateis the pope. The archbishop 
was a good deal alarmed, and sent a kind and humble let- 
ter to Luther. Luther's tract was not published at that 
time. The winter had now approached— the cold northern 
blasts were howling mournfully around the elevated castle 
of Wartburg— the trees were striptof their foliage — the 
birds had ceased their singing — the dreary and cheerless 
winter was at the door, and Luther began to long and sigh 
for the companionship of his Wittenberg friends. He 
could stay no longer, come what may, he will go to Witten- 
berg. It was not only the desire he had to see his friends, 
that prompted him to leave his Patmos, but there were 
other and more important matters that required, as he 
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thought, such a step. Before however, we permit Luther 
to leave Wartburg, it may not be out of place to refer to 
his temptations of the devil. The Roman Catholics, who 
see the devil's agency in everything in which Luther had 
a hand, make a great handle of the severe temptation Lu- 
ther had, when the devil personally appeared before the 
Reformer, at the castle of Wartburg, when he was trans- 
lating the New Testament, and when Luther threw the 
ink-stand at his satanic majesty's head ! Let it be borne 
in mind, that Luther was brought up a Roman Catholic, 
and of course in the early part of his life believed all the 
legends of that superstitious church, about the saints and 
their trials, temptations and conflicts with the wicked one. 
He was bom too, just at the outskirts of the dark ages ; 
how could he at once throw off erery vestige of supersti- 
tion ; he had a strong and vivid imagination, and some say 
he was afflicted with a disease something like apoplexy. 
Might not the devil that he saw have been something like the 
gentleman mentioned in Sir Walter Scott's Witchcraft and 
Demonology, who was visited every day after dinner, by 
an old hag of a woman with a red cap, who always struck 
him on the head with her crutch ? After all that has been 
said on the subject, it appears everything rests upon his 
" Table Talk," which is not considered very authentic ; at 
all events, the Table Talk* is not on a par with his written 

•Concerning the celebrated book called the *' Table Talk" of 
Luther^ we would just remark^ that we never considered it of 
much consequence ; and the views of Dr. Milner and bishop 
Atterbury have confinned us in our position. We subjoin their 
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dmrntnenttf, and in them I find nothing on the subject of 
th» dovil, out of the way. True, Luther talks about the 
devil opposing him, and about taking the devil by the 
horns and by the tail, about raining devils, &c. He of 
course brlioved in the personality of the devil, but very 
fi'tMiih'ntly l)y the devil he means the pope, for in 
hiH t>pinion the devil and the pope had one object in 

*row»rtU ihr close of October, 1521, Luther started for 
\Viu«Md»«»r}r. ho reached it without being detected. It was 
\\\^\\\ when he sj^^t there ; he went to the house of Ams- 
di^rrU ihe joy wa« ijn^at, but it was not full till Melancthon 



views, atVr feinarking that in a minute and full life of Luther, 
published at Mugdeburg. a kind of eclectic work, a work that 
has carefully selected every thing important in the history of 
Luther, no confidence whatever is placed upon the "Table 
Talk ;" and in 300 pages it is not once mentioned. Dr. Milner 
says, "concerning the well known work called Luther's Table 
Talk, which though it may contain many amusing, and many 
good things, has yet been a fruitful source of those absurd sto- 
ries and extravagant sayings, which have greatly lowered the 
character of Luther with many superficial readers." I subjoin 
the romark, of bishop Atlerbury : " Luther's Table Talk is a 
book that has not been received into the canon by the Jearned. 
It depends purely on the credit of one von Sparr, that tells a 
blind story of his findmg it in the ruins of an old house, many 
years after Luther ai d Aurifaber, the pretended compiler, were 
dead ! But even if it should be genuine, yet no fair adversary 
would urge loose table talk against a man in controversy, and 
build serious inferences upon what perhaps was spoken but in 
jest. It may serve to divert a reader but is not fit to convince 
him." 
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was there; — ^he was sent for — ^he cooies— -Luther falls 
upon his knees and offers up a fervent prayer ! How long 
Luther remained at \Vittenberg we do not know, perhaps 
a day or two ; but he felt it his duty to return to his dreary 
prison, and remained there until the 3d of March, 1522. 
In the mean time, mighty changes and revolutions had 
taken place. The first was the immature and rash pro- 
ceedings of Garlstadt; and the second, the first exhibi- 
tions of wild fanaticism. This was a stormy period ; the 
preaching and writings of Luther seemed to have moved 
the world from its moorings, every thing seemed to be in 
a state of chaos, the world was in a transition state, pass- 
ing over from error to truth. Luther had taught the right 
of private judgment — ^men then, as ever before and since, 
were prone to abuse the liberty of conscience. Luther 
was in no way responsible for the fanaticism of his age, 
nor did his doctrines lead to such results. Luther was in 
many things an enthusiast, but no fanatic in anything. 
Never was there a man on earth more opposed to fanati- 
cism ; no man did more against it ; he considered fanaticism 
as coming from the devil, he fought against it, and by the 
assistance of God he put it down. The Roman Catholics 
reproach us, as being responsible for all the fanaticism now 
in the world. But who is responsible for that which exist- 
ed before Luther's time? Surely not the principles of 
Protestantism; was not the whole Roman Catholic world 
one entire mass of fanatics in the time of the crusades ? 

We shaU now notice the conduct of Andrew Bodenstein 
or Garlstadt. He considered himself the chief man at 
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Wittenberg when Luther was absent. In the absence of 
Luther he took it upon himself to go on with the Refor- 
mation at a rapid rate ; he had the paintings and crucifixes 
removed from the church at Wittenberg, and distributed the 
elements of the Lord's Supper in both kinds. His con- 
duct alarmed the elector of Saxony, and all the professors 
at Wittenberg — Mellncthon, Amsdorf and others remon- 
strated, but all in vain — Carlstadt said he would rather die 
than give up one point of the Bible. Carlstadt was a man 
of some talent, a good share of moral courage, and consid- 
erable learning, but he was deficient both in piety and judg- 
ment; he was vain and ambitious, and easily carried away 
by his feelings ; as long as he was under the infiuence of 
the great master spirit of the Reformation, his talents and 
learning could be used for good, but when left to the im- 
pulse of his own misguided feelings, he seems to have been 
a poor contemptible character. His thoughtless conduct 
produced a great excitement at Wittenberg, and indeed 
throughout all Saxony. It was he who opened the flood- 
gates of fanaticism, and was well nigh bringing the whole 
glorious work of the Reformation into dishonor and re- 
proach. The elector of Saxony became alarmed, he wrote 
to Wittenberg and to Luther at Wartburg on the subject. 
In January Luther wrote his famous letter, " Against the 
innovation of Carlstadt at Wittenberg." This letter shows 
Luther to have been a man of great prudence and judg- 
ment. He says, " I cannot always be with you, each one 
must suffer temptation, and die for himself — he who holds 
out against sin, hell and the devil, will be saved, an& he 
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who does not will be damned ; but no one ^can stanS 
Qgainst satan, unless he is grounded upon Christ. We are 
all bom in sin, we are depraved in Adam's fall to such an 
extent that we can of ourselves do nothing; as Paul says, 
*we are all by nature children of wrath,' but Christ has 
borne our weakness in life and in death. As Christ has 
done to us, we are to do to others, as he has borne our in- 
firmities so we are to bear the weakness of oup brethren," 
The innovations at Wittenberg, which consisted in des- 
troying masses and pictures, and attacking the Lord's Sup- 
per, and doing other mean things, which are all of no im- 
portance. " While these things have occupied all your at- 
tention, faith and love hare been entirely overlooked. It 
would perhaps be ykeH enough to do these things, if we all 
had faith alike, and all would approve of them, and none 
would object. But this cannot be, for we cannot all .be , 
as learned as Carlstadt,we must therefore, bear with the 
weak. God has given you his pure word, and has favored 
Wittenberg v^ry highly. Yet there seems to be but little 
love among you ; how much more ought not those to be 
borne with, who have never heard the word of God at all ? 
We ought to bear in mind, that we have many brethren in 
other parts of the country, these we must endeavor to take 
with us to heaven also. Your proceedings have very much 
excited duke George and many others to anger, and yet it 
is our duty to bear with them, and hope the be«| Qf them. 
You have been too qilick in these transactions, you have 
entered upon this work with fists, I am not at all pleased 

^ with your conduct, I cannot stand by you in this^you 
12 
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commenced it withoift me, and you may now dojlhe best 
you can without me. You have erred, no matter what 
Carlstadt may. say. You have ensnared many who had. 
tender consctence^^ they have attacke<l the sacrament, torn 
down pictures, and have .out of spite eaten tggB andrmeat.' • 
Believe me, I am well acquainted .with • tlie. devices of the > ' 
devil, he has commenced this work in order to bring the 
wor4 of Qod ,into reprojidi,* He Jias set you -upon thfe . 
trifling work df qubrfelling with the sacrament and eatiit(|g 
meat and eggsj that yc^ should forget the more important 
matters of faith and lore. The persons wh/> instigated 
this child's pkiy'are seeking their own honor, and the 'de- 
vil will reward them in due time, God has giyen us com- 
'diands, these must be observed, no pc^er>pn ^arih has any ^ 
right Ux inlerfere with God's commandS, be it*^pe''or 
bishop. ' But the^ popes and bishops have, added otlter 
commandments. They have appointed priests and monks, 
and have commanded them, not to marry, and «have Jnsti-« 
*tuted fast days, -and; in this way they have*led thousands 
df souls to -destruction, and in this. they have served* the 
d6vii. Yea the devil has himself dojie this, as' we leafn 
from 1 Tim. iv. «*Givirig heed to dpctrmeft of devils, j)r- 
bidding to marry, and. commanding to abstain from meats.' . 
No power, ecclesiastical or civil, has a rignt to alter God^s 
laws.'-' In this letter» Luthef= charge^ the people with sin, , 
for doiju^tiiat which the pope had prohibited, when they 
did it for no other purpose than tsr '-spite the pope, or the 
weak brethren. This loUer no doubt had a good effect 
upon the people at Wittenberg. But there were still greater 
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difficulties against which Luther had to contend. While 
he was shut up at Wartburg, the most outrageous spirit of 
fanaticism- broke out in Saxony, that threatened to brii^ 

' every thing to ruin. We will now briefly notice this fan- 
aticism. A fanatic is one who thinks himself under a di- 
vine influtfhce, one who is, as he thinks, ihspired of God, 

. and is lyiwiUing to be instructed from God's word. . Thiere *. 
are yanotfs degrees qf fanaticism, from the lowest gradc.of 
animal excitement,' to ^e ^rapt vision" of the s^lf-c^n- 
ceited prophet, who imagines himself immediately inspiMl- 
of God. Between those two points there, are infinite 
shadea and hues of fanaticism. 'FanaUcism in its various 
fornis always has beem, and-is noW'.the gr^test enen^Fe-* 
Jigic^n' has .ever had to. contend a^inst t . It has b'e§n "the 
curso^of the church, and is nO.w Ithe .prolific source of un-. 
told eviU in our land* We nriist be careful however; that ; 

* w^ do .not qonfoillid a' holy zeal in r^^K^on, and a wafnT 
tand chastened enthusiasm for^Splritual wdnhip, with fan- 

. atidsm. Fanaticisni and enthusiasm are different .things. 

Luther, Jo£hi' Wesley, George Whitefieid ahd'Spener, were 

"^ enthusiasts iir religion, biit they were no fanatics. . A maa 

may be.an enthusiast ^jfh^ut being .lan^til^al, but youtare- 

' iy,4iee a'fan&tic who is not an enthusjajii. We ha^&some 
of the finest specimens of fanatics in Getmany ii\ the-jrear 
1529.** Lutl^er commenced^ hii» work in,1617, by jfublisM?*' 
ing his 96 Thes^ ; during those Sve^yenn the he^ of Ger- 

' many was stirred to. its Very bore ; men who before scarce- 

' ly ki^ew (hit. they iv^re men, had commenced to think for 
themselves ! Luther's works were sent out with a rapid- 
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ity such as has never been equalled. All the old land- 
marks were demolished. The mind of all Germany was not 
unlike Egypt afler the waters of the Nile have subsided ; 
it was like what the older Metaphysicians call a ** Tabula 
rasa,*' a blank sheet Between the periods when the pa- 
pal church lost her influence over the public mind, and 
when the Protestant religion was fairly established, there 
was a kind of ecclesiastical hiatus ; this, was a frightful 
chasm ! And it seems impossible, that the Reformation 
c<mld have been brought about without such a moral and 
intellectual fissure. Protestantism is no more responsible 
for this state of things than the papacy. This then was 
the age of fanaticism ; true it existed long after, but it had 
its origin in this interim. It is an instructive chapter in 
the history of religionv 

The fanaticism of this period first broke out in the vil- 
lage of Zwickau, and what is most remarkable, is this, that 
Nicholas Hausman, one of the most pious and holy men 
of that age, was the pastor at that place. Luther says • 
' concerning Hausman, " what we preach, he lives." Yet 
this good man had to see the glorious work of the Refor- 
mation well nigh ruined, by his fanatical parishioners. 
Nicholas Storch, Thomas Miinzer, Mark Stubner, Mark 
Thomas and others, took it into their heads that the Al- 
mighty had called them directly from heaven,'to finish the 
work of the Reformation of the church ; they believed 
themselves inspired by the Holy Ghost and of course 
needed not instructions, either from God's word or God's 
ministers. << What is the use," say these men, ^* of such 
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close application to the Bible ? Nothing is heard of but 
the Bible. Can the Bible preach ? Can that instruct us? 
If God had intended to instruct us by a book, would he 
not have given us a Bible direct from heaven ? It is only 
the Spirit that can enlighten us !" Here we see the foun« 
dation of fanaticism. Now let us follow up the principles 
here professed. These men soon had visions and revela- 
tions from heaven. The angels appeared to them, even 
God himself talked with them ! 

Storch, who was the chief man among them, in imitation 
of Christ, selected twelve apostles and seventy disciples ! 
Joe Smith, the Mormon impostor, did the same-HStrange 
that fanaticism should be so uniform in every age of the 
world ! 

One of the very first matters of doctrine and practice 
among these fanatics was the rejection of infant baptism, 
they preached up a new baptism ! These men preached 
with great animation, they raved and stormed and bellow- 
ed, until they were exhausted. Their preaching made a 
deep and powerful impression everywhere. No doubt 
if many of our ignorant people had heard them they 
would have thought them good preachers ! The four fan- 
atics we have mentioned, were all members of the church 
at Zwickau, of which Hausman was pastor — ^he nobly 
withstood these fanatics and drove them from the church ! 
Fanatical members are sometimes found in our churches, 
and do much more harm in the churches, than they could 
possibly do out of them. The sooner persons that will 
not be governed by the word of God, are out of our 
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churches the better. When Haustiiam beat them out with 
the hammer of God's word, they set up for themselves. 
They sent a delegation to Wittenberg. 'They met the pro- 
fessors of the University .and told them that God had sent 
them to instruct mankind^-— ^ We have special communica- 
tions," said they, *^from God,andwe appeal to Dr. Lufher !**. 
The professors w«re amazed ! ** Well," says Melancthon . 
to Stubner, ^* who (x>mmissioned you to preach ?" Stnbner 
. replied, <' the Lord pur God." Melancthon went on, .«*have 
you committed' any thing to wrifiog." . " No,", says StaV^ 
ner, ** the Lord our Grod has forbidden me U) aq'-aoJ^ 

Luther was written to for his opinion, he immediately 
replied thus, ^ Your highness for iniainy years collected le^ 
ligious relics far and wide ;.Goid hais heard your prayers, 
and sent you, at no cosj;>r*tibttble of your own, a wliote 
cross with nails, spears, and scourgo-^bd prosper the 
new-acquired relic ! Only let your highness spread out 
your arms, and endure the piercing of the* nails in your 
flesh. I always >. expected that satan would send'us this 
plague." I take it for granted the above quotation is cor- 
rect, as given by D'Aubigne, although I have not been aUe 
to find it in Luther's works. Carlstadt was more easily 
influenced by these prophets, than the other professors*'— 
he caught the contagion and became almost as fanatidal as 
the Zwickau prophets — although himself a man of some, 
learning, he began to look with contempt ppon all learning. 
This was the necessary result of the fanaticism of Zwick- 
au — ^if God inspires us to know eyery tlung, it must be ». 
waste of time to study. ' . 
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monarch to take vengeance on a poor defenceless monk ! 
Poor Leo, had neglected religion while in health, and he 
died so suddenly that even the sacraments could not be ad- 
ministered to him^-henee the Romans who always hated 
his extravagance siid, " he won the pontificate like a fox, 
held it like a lion, and left it like a dog." Cardinal Tor- 
tosa, an old and pious man who had been tutor to GJiarles 
v., was elected pope, and went by the name of Adrian 
VI. It was generally supposed that Charles' influence 
elevated his old preceptor to the pontificate. He turned 
out to be a good and pious pope* perhaps one of the best 
Rome ever had. But he did not live long, either to do good 
or harm, he died in September, 1523, having been pope 
''less than two years. In the spring of 1522, the Diet at 
Nuremberg assembled, and it may be well enough to state 
here, that this Diet seems to have lasted for several years, 
for we find it in session in 1526, and often during the in- 
termediate time. The object of this Diet seems to have 
been, to put down the Reformer at all hazards-— and not to 
give up until he was crushed. 

During the sessions of thi4 Diet, pope Adrian VI. was 
represented by cardinal Chieregati, and the emperor by his 
brother Ferdinand ; they, together with many princes and 
bishops, insisted upon the execution of the Diet of Worms 
against Luther and his followers. Frederick, the elector 
of Saxony, was much more alarmed than Luther. Lu- . 
ther's motto was, " God is God, let what will come to 
pass," the prudent and.pious elector's faith was not quite 
so strong. Things were rapidly approaching a fearful and 
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would instantly mount my horse and repair thither. Even 
though, (your highness will I hope pardon the expression,) 
It should rain duke Georges for nine days together, and 
every one should be nine times as fierce as he ! Does he 
think, that Christ, my Lord, is a man of straw ? Be it 
known to your highness, that I am gping to Wittenberg, 
under a protection nK)re powerful than that of an elector ! 
I have no thought of soliciting your highness' s protection, 
and am so far from desiring your protection, that it is rather 
my purpose to protect your highness ! I write this in 
haste that you may not feel aggrieved by my coming." 

Luther entered Wittenberg on the 7th of March, 1522y 
having left Wittenberg on the 4th of April, 1521, being ab- 
sent not quite a year. Luther was received with open 
arms ; great was the joy in Wittenberg. The professors, 
students, citizens all rejoiced. Luther soon became fully 
acquainted with the state of things — ^his soul was grieved, 
but he did not despair ; he believed the word of God quite 
able to meet all difficulties. Carlstadt had given up his 
studies ; instead of examining the word of God for himself, 
he went around the town from shop to shop to have the 
Bible explained by the fanatics ! Luther was to preach 
on the Sabbath ; the news spread — ^Luther is to preach— 
Luther is to preach. At an early hour the great church 
was crowded to overflowing. He preached for a whole 
week every day — the impression was powerful — Carlstadt 
and the prophets soon lost ground by the side of Luther — 
and yet he never said a word against either — ^he preached 
the word. One of his German biographers says : " His 
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reason overcame the unreasonableness of the fanatics ; his 
calmness and self-possession conquered their excited fanat- 
icism ; his prudent and lovely deportment won the affeo* 
tions of the ignorant, and his firmness overwhelmed a^l 
his opponents." Never did Luther show his greatness to 
more advantage, than on this trying occasion. Fanaticism 
soon began to decline — all the prophets had left before Lu- 
ther's return. Cellarius, who had been converted to the 
new doctrine, was the only man of any note that remained 
in Wittenberg; Carlstadt had not gone with the fanatical 
prophets in all things. Stubner, when he heard that Lu- 
ther had returned and had scattej^d his flock, came on to 
Wittenberg. Cellarius and Stubner challenged Luther to 
meet them, and ai^e the points of difference. Luther 
knew that so far a» the fanatical leaders were concerned, it' 
was of no use— for fanatics then, as now, are deaf to all 
. reason, for their want of reason makes them fanatics— 
however, Luther agreed to meet them. They accordingly 
met. Stubner showed Luther how he intended to restore 
the church, and reform the world. Luther listened atten- 
tively ; after Stubner had finished, Luther said, " There 
is nothing in all you have been saying that I can see based 
upon the Scriptures. It is a mere tissue of fiction." At 
these words, says D'Aubigne, " Cellarius lost all self-pos* 
session." *' Raising his voice like one out of mind^ he 
trembled from head to foot, and striking the table with his 
fist, in a violent passion, exclaimed against Luther's speech- 
as an insult ofiTered to a man of GU>d I" Luther now said* 

^Do yoa prove joor apoatleshtp by miraolesr' «*We 
12* 
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will do 8O9" replied the prophets. *• The God whom I 
I ferre/' rejoined Luther, "will know how to bridle your 
godf •" Sttthner, who had not yjet spoken a word, how 
fixed his eyetf .in a -solemn mannier upon Luther, aayingt 
*« Martin Luthertliear me, while I declare unto you what 
is at this moment passing through your soul." ** Well," 
says Luther, "what was I thmkmg about?" "Why," 
saytf Stubner, " you were begin^iing to -see that my doc- 
trine was tme.^' Luther teplied^ " No, but*. I was thinSk- 
in^ about thai passage^ *f^t thou behind me\ Satan.!*"' ; 
Uj^n this the prophets lost all self-coniinand, abd ^rhouted ^ 
doud "tAe SjnritJ the J^riiJ! Luther replied by hurl- * 
ing at them one of his withering thunderbolts of contempt ; 
**ItoiUbrtaktJu mout of your tpirit P* The prophets 
ipm stomed more and n\ore. But it was of no use ; they 
had fallen into the right hands^ Lutber undemtood the na« 
ture eroi of fana,tips. He .soon' cleared them all odt of \ 
Wittenberg. In iten days Luther had cleared the way, 
and had entire possesion of the h$arts'-€nd ajSeciions of 
all. Luther calmed the storms of popular excitement by 
his prudence and firmness. There is perhaps not another 
such instance on record 1 And yet we are often told Lu- 
ther was a good man, and a great man, but he was too im- 
prudent Away with such' slander — ^Luther was prudent 
enough 1 

In September, 1522, Luther's translation of the New 
Testament was published ; 8000 copies were immediately 
sold ; in eleren years seventeen editions were published 
at Wittenberg, thirteen at Augsbuig, twelve at Basle, 
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thirteen at Strasburg, one at Leipsic, one at Grimma, and 
one at Erfurt-— making in ail fifty-six editions. Herein 
lay the mystery of Luther's success— he furnished the 
people with the Bible, and in that God sgoke to them— ^ ' 
God's truth was. the great ^agent in ciirrying on the Reforf'r 
mation*^ Luther only awakened the attention of his coun-^ 
trymen to read the word of God. One of the first things • 
that demanded the attention of Luther after the fanaticism 
was crushed^ and the New Testament published, was an. 
attalsk made upon him by Henry YHL, king of England. 
This wik a treatise on* the Seven . Sacraments, and the 
most violent attack that'Jiad ye^t been' made upon him. ' To 
this' he was determined to reply. .His friends remonstrt- ^ 
ted, but iie would hear nothing about sparing the guUty 
monarch ; king or no king, he must be answered. Thoc 
king had treated Luther with much pontempt, and the pope 

- h^ rewarded Henry for his labors by conferring upon faint 
the tide of <« Defender of the Faith.V' This, together with 
the unbounded popularity of the book, seemed to create a. 

/necessity for his answering, and answering it very severely. 
•Luther's answer is now before us ; we will* give the res* 
der a few specimens of his bitter sarcasm, and his keen 
wit^ After making a few introductory remarks, and apius- 
ing his readers with some droll sayings about the king^e 
knighthood, and his being made thje Defender of the Faitliy* 
he says : << But there are many who: are under the impres* 
sion that king Henry never wrote this book himself, What 
do I care who wrote il— -whether it was king Hany or 
king Kntc, or the^devili or all hell ? he who lies is a liar. 
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not punished by those who. ought tg* enforce the edict of 
the empire, but .even encburaged^and . protected in hi» 
wicked ways. Alldthis fs not the worst;* he has not only 
the countenance ofHlIb commfm pjeople, but of many no- 
blemen. .\* * ^ .^fTeresies oughflo?«be rooted up before 
they gro wW largfe ! * Whilst tlieKlevil,' the eternal enemy 
of mankimT, goeth .abouUifce avoaring.lion in' the form of ^e ' 
^■Tur|(s, (i^ we not sQ^{ois same 'de^' in the sdme Ibrmt-^ /^ 
.IS. not the d^ceivinj^ dragon-jji'our own midst, causing strife 
and contention in Germany? * We well recollect when we 

'' were yet in Spain, in an humbler situation, we often heard * 
. Ittd read, of his errors, and the most . painful reflection* to 
us is, that these, errors should have their origin in the land 
^ ' of ^ our .birflv^that la^^ j[hal*lia^ always ^eeii most valiaiit ' 
against heresy;" T^is 1%ajM Ane appeal tothe* j>/ide of- 
the Germans.* : But;h<^nexCfemindi3 them of the action of ^- 
the CQuncil of Constajice>un condemning' John Huss, and . 
Jeromftp^Pra^e;; and*; applauds the conductVof the em— 
perdr for ^xecui ting that abominable' sentence. • He tells the ^'" *. 
D>at that th'6 conduct cif Jf\e Oouncil^f Copstance, as i^eil 

^'' as the civil power,* jljc^ 'the approbation of God-!/' This • 
wVi3 tncauragii\g the Riet tO'\perpetratt^ tl^el'same awful ' 
cTime, uncjer the. safwjfidn oC the pope bimsejf. *Thp elecf^ •= ' , 

;.' 'tor of; tJiixony aqa '^th^ fri^/idii^ oj Luther wejre ipuch 
alarnTed, they coHld see ntf way clear, but Luther Vasun- • 
. (Hsmayed. Fred^rioJ^ Uiou^ht the-^tini^, was . now at" 
hand, when he would have to take^iis sword, and fight the 
baules of tl* Lord. He wrote to Wittenberg, and it would 
seem, (for we have npt been able to find his letter,) he 
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actuated by hatred and envy, in writing against the pope, 
and says I am proud, and conceited, and wise. Well, my 
dear knigUt, suppose I am all you say^-'what* has that to 
Ido with the matter in hand ? If I am worthless, does thai' 
make popery right ? If this mode of reasoning is correct 
then the king of England must be a wise man, because I 
hold him for a fool. The king of England impugns my 
motives ; has he ever seen into my heart ; none but Go(f 
can do that. Then he accuses me of using harsh and bit- 
ter language, in writing against the pope ! No language I 
ever used is equal in harshness to that of the king him- 
self. It is true I have written against the pope, but I 
showed from the prophets, from Christ and his apostles, 
the errors of popery. But I never lied like the king of 
England. The fact is, popery is built upon lies — ^it teaches 
lies, and must be supported by lying. The third argument 
of the king is, ancient usages. . He quotes in his book but 
a single passage of Scripture, and that is quoted wrong ! 
So many persons h^e for so many ages believed these 
things, that they must be true.* I knew all these things 
long before the king of England undertook to inform me !'' 
"The king of England," says Luther, "has but litUe 
brains.'* 

But we cannot convey even a tolerable idea of this splen- 
did production, by*giving ^bled extracts, and it is too 
long for insertion here. Wfe have the same opinion of it 
that Audin expresses when he says, "When Luther has to 
judge a prevaricating majesty, (king Henry,) at least in his 
eyes, then his eloquence is splendid. Then is enacted a 
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drama, in wUch the Christian believes he is a spectator of 
the judgment of the dead. There is the judge with the 

' 6exy eye, holding the Bible with oi^ hand, and in the other 
the pen which is to record the* sentence. The crowned-' 
culprit appears in all the pomp, of His royal insignia, t>f 
which Luther strips him one by one^ first taking the crdw'n, 
and then the robe, and then the sceptre, and at length the 
sword of justice. Of the monarch, nothing now remains 
but a body of clay which has sinned^ and^ all M^hose ini- 

. qvities, even- to the most secret thoughts, Llither hoUa up 
to the pubttc view. The darthly monarcn conceals ' his, 
face, but he is forced to drink.ihe chalice even to the dregs ; 
he cries out for mercy, but Luther stirs the wormwood." 
This bitter reply produced a deep sensation in England ; 
the king ^id not expect to be" thus handled— he had mis- 
taken his man- Sir Thomas More, who is held up by. the 
Roman Catholics as a. model of piety and wisdom, and 
taste and refinement, wrote. «a reply and used. language far 

• ihofe scurrilous than Luther had ever used. We mtlst/bear 
in mind that Luther, as well as Sir Thomas More\ lived 
in a rude age, and hence writers of that period are not ex- 
pected to be as polite and refined as now. The calling of 
an opponent a swine, or an ass, was not considered any 
great breach of politeness. The king felt the force of Lu- 
ther's arguments very keenly-^-if Luthdt h^d been within 
his reach, his head would have gone. The king of Eng- 
land tried hard to have the audacious monk punished. He 
sent an ambassador to the elector of Saxony, to infiuenoe 
that prince to put a stop to Luther's proceeding. Bui 
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Frederick wisely declined, and referred the king to the 
approaching council to which Luther had appealed. 
. The work of tho Reformation was. now?: 8preacliil|^ In 

- every direction ; the writings of Luther, and tha New Tes- 
tament were rea^^very where-spriest^, monksjr nuns— men 
dnd women, rich and poor^ were engaged in reading. But 
as our object is not so much to give a history of the Re^ 
formation, as of Luther himself, we pass on, referring the 
reader to D'Aubigne's three, volumes; - It may not be out 
of place here to 'state from D'Aubigne, -who quotes Dr. • 
Ranke, the number of publicanons oP Luther. In 1522, 
Lujiher had 'issued 130 publications, and before his deaUi 
nearly 460-r-he himself wrote more than the whole Ro- . 
man Catholic church put together, during his life time ( 
The' Reformation was now' worjping its way '^ohg .the . 

^ peoj)ler- Luther might how sit down- quietl^, ahd do noth^/ y 
png mor^-. to the end of his life^ '^6i yet would have been '| - 
the "greatest man of. his. age. ^at he had an active mind ; 
h^V^s not yetdo'ne^ith the fanatics, la the summer of ^ . 
*1523^!.he invaded their territory— he carried the waE into 
the enemy's camp. He .visited Zwickau, the birth place/ 
of fanaticism, and here took a firm stand against the pro- 
phets ; but here, for the first time in his life, he was fairly 
beaten from the ground. - The multitude that fiockedto 
hear Luther preach at Zwickau, was so great that no hpuse 
could accommodate them. He stood upon the balcony ctf 
the Town Hall, and it is said, preached to twenty-five 
thousand hearers. While Luther was speaking with greal 
vehemence, an old woman began to yel) in an unearthly 
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manner. Luther never stopped, but the excitement became 
80 great in the immense crowd, that he found nothing 
couldl>e done with the fanatics — so he soon after left the 
town ! Luther visited a number of other places ; he at- 
tracted great attention wherever he went. vThe duke him- 
self, yea, the emperor, or even the pope, would not have 
excited as much interest as Luther. Luther returned re- 
freshed, invigorated and encouraged. Luther was all this 
time under the bans both of the church and the empire. 
Any person, according to the legal interpretation of eccles- 
iastical and civil excommunications combined, could be 
killed by any one with impunity. No one dared to mo- 
lest him, although he passed through the territory of duke 
George, who was his mortal enemy. But he had a safe- 
conduct from the Almighty, and therefore had nothing, to 
fear. A number of circumstances conspired to destroy 
the effects of the pope'i| excommunication and the .emper- 
or's edict. In December, 1621, while Luther was in the 
castle of Wartburg, pope Leo the X. died, and in the ex- 
citement and intrigue which generally attend the election 
of a new pope, Luther seems to have been forgotten. 
Charles the V., soon after the Diet of Worms, became in- 
volved in disputes, and actual war, with the king of France ; 
,and in the fray, Luther was permitted to enjoy his liberty. 
The most courageous thing Charles the V. did against 
Luther, after he had issued his edict against him, and de- 
clared that he would hang the first man that would become 
a Lutheran, was to attend in person the burning of Lu- 
ther's books at Ghent. This was one way for a great 
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monarch to take vengeance on a poor defenceless monk ! 
Poor Leo, had neglected religion while in health, and he 
died so suddenly that even the sacraments could not be ad- 
ministered to him— -hence the Romana who always hated 
his extravagance s^id, <* he won the pontificate like a fox, 
held it like a lion, and left it like a dog." Cardinal Tor- 
tosa, an old and pious man who had been tutor to Charles 
v., was elected pope, and went by the name of Adrian 
VL It was generally supposed that Charles' influence 
elevated his old preceptor to the pontificate. He turned 
out to be a good and pious pope, perhaps one of the best 
Rome ever had. But he did not live long, either to do good 
or harm, he died in September, 1523, having been pope 
''less than two years. In the spring of 1522, the Diet at 
Nuremberg assembled, and it may be well enough to state 
here, that this Diet seems to have lasted for several years, 
for we find it in session in 1526, and often during the in- 
termediate time. The object of this Diet seems to have 
been, to put down the Reformer at all hazards— and not to 
give up until he was crushed. 

During the sessions of ihi4 Diet, pope Adrian VI. was 
represented by cardinal Chieregati, and the emperor by his 
brother Ferdinand ; they, together with many princes and 
bishops, insisted upon the execution of the Diet of Worms 
against Luther and his followers. Frederick, the elector 
of Saxony, was much more alarmed than Luther. Lu- . 
ther's motto was, " God is Grod, let what will come to 
pass," the prudent and. pious elector's faith was not quite 
80 strong. Things w^ rapidly approaching a fearful and 
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tremendous crisis— ererv day the rast majority- oCtha 
members of the Diet, were bdpoming more Vdamoroas for 
the blood of Luther., {jetliim be bomty says one, as Hnss 
was. Human iT^flom and fpresigfat cannot see how Ln- 
ther Ls to be sared any longer. •* Bat the foolishness of 
God, is wiser than the wisdom of man." 

Whilst Luther's life was threatened, news came to 
Germany that the Turks under the command of Soliman 
had t^iken Belgrade, a town in Hungary, and that the hoe- - 
til^ foe was making rapid advances towards Grennany. 
This news seemed to have altered the state of feeling in 
the Diet. Luther thought they, is a great enemy to the 
. German empire, but the Turk is a greater bne« The Diet 
then agreed to hand over to the popd-and^the emperoir,^'^' 
catalogue of one hundred jgrievances which existed, and 
which they said must be reformed ! This blasted ajn-^e 
prospects of Luther's enemies, for about eighty of those 
grievances were also the grievances of which Luther com- 
plained. Here then, there. seemed to be' a sympathy es- 
tablished between Luther s^ojl.the Diet. The pope's nun- 
cio, Chieregati, who had no 4dea of die popularity of the 
cause of Luther, was very much mortified that Osiand^r 
and several other Evangelical preachers, should be permit- 
ted to preach in Nuremberg, during the sessions of the 
Diet; he insisted upon having them silenced according to 
the pope!s bull and the emperor's edict, but the Diet would 
do nothing, at last he said he would take the matter in 
hand, and in the name of the^ j^ope seize them himself, 
upon which a number of the members of the Diet, declared 
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they would take, their departure and have no hand in the 
matter; this, so alarmed the nubcio/that he gave up the 
bloody project ! Thus God confounded the counsel of the 
members of the Diet, as he did the tongues of those im- 
pious men who were building the tower of BabeJ! 

When the news of the apathy of the Diet to enforce the 
BuU of Leo, and the edict of the emperor reached Rome, 
the pope was alarmed, and astonished, and mortified. On 
the 5th of October, 15^2Vpopie Adrian. VI. wrote a lettier 
to the elector of; Sai^ony^ in which, among other things he 
says, " Dear son, as we^ have recently- been informed ^f • 
the meeting of the noble German natioo^ rn Diet, at- Nu-.. 
remberg, and as- so many princes* will be assembled there, 
it is to be hoped that the common interests, of all t^ill .i^t 
be forgotten, and that the safety^, and prosp^i^'of the 
christian faith will receive that attention which its impor- 
tance demands ; and that plans and means will be set on 
foot to extricate Christianity from Ae difficulties into which 
it has of late fallen. And as. you. are an- Elector of the 
eiDpire,*and an advocate of the holy Roman faith, we hope 
you wifl exert yoqrsclf to^our^ utmost to sustain our Holy 
See, and- thai 'yoa*will imitate the piety and zeal of your 
forefathers, in supporting the christian faith." This was 
just like the flattering letters of Leo. Frederick had no 
intention. 6f abandoning ^e christian faith, but he consid- 
ered the faith of Rome as a very different matter. . On 
tiiie dlst of October, 1522, the emperor Charles addressed 
a- long letter to the pope, in which he says, " WKen we * 
remember that the Turks, who are the eternal enemies of 
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chriBtianity, have taken the strongest posts, and indeed the 
very keys of Hungary, and have their eyes now upon 
Germany, your holiness will see the necessity of not be- 
ing so hard in your demands upon the German nation for 
the spiritual revenues. Your holiness ought every four 
years to remit the revenues of Germany." It would ap- 
pear from this letter, that the pope had complained to the 
emperor of the delinquency of the Germans in paying the 
church ! "Your holiness," says £lharles, *< also reminds 
us of the shameAil Lutheran heresy, which to suppress 
and to crush we have done all we could. The followers 
of Luther ought aU to be put to the sword." In this let- 
ter tiie emperor makes a bargain with the pope, that if he 
will assist in putting down the Turks, he, the emperor, 
will afterwards put down the Lutherans. The attack is 
now no longer directed against Luther, but against his fol- 
lowers ! 

On All Saints' Day, i. e. November 1st, 1522, duke 
George issued an edict from Dresden, against the reading 
of the New Testament translated by Luther. " The New 
Testament, translated by Dr. Martin Luther, and publish- 
ed at Wittenberg, with notes and several ^prints, which are 
calculated to reflect dishonor upon the pope, and to 
strengthen the Lutheran doctrine." . Now, it is well known 
that Luther's translation had no pictures and no notes. 
" I therefore forbid all my subjects from purchasing this 
book, and we command those who have these books to * 
carry tliem to the nearest magistrate, and that there be no 
complaining, the magistrate will refund the amount of 
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money each one paid ibr the book.'' This foolish plan 
was the very best to give publicity to Luther's translation, 
and no doubt duke George's territory 'was in a short time 
as well supplied with "Testamentf %s any part of Ger- 
many. V ^ 

Now comes a terrible 'bull ! Pope *Adri^ VI., on the 
25th of November, 1522, issued a severe bull against Lu- 
ther. In this tremendous bull, all^the pent up fuiy an^ 
wrath of disappointed Rome is poured out upon the de« 
voted head of the poor monk. But like the towering rock 
upon the mountain's brow, upon whose awful front the - 
storms and lightnings of heaven spend their fury in vain, 
so Luther stood the shock unmoved ! Humbolt says, that 
one of the most magnificent scenes he evei' witnessed, 
was when, at a great elev£itio£ on the Andes, he could look 
down upon a thunder-storm at'his feet. Thus Luther had at- 
tained an elevation in the moral world, far above the low 
contention of this little world of ours ! Jlis was indeed a 
lofly, a sublime position. The bull of the pope runs thus, 
after having alluded to the Turks,, he says, '< As we turn 
our thoughts from the enemies of t£i8 church who are with- 
out, to thos^ who are within, we -are filled with pain, that 
Martin Luther, (who. on account of his crimes, we arc 
sorry to say it, we c^not call son^) a man who has revived 
the ancient and now again condemned heresies, who has 
been graciously admonished by the See of Rome, con- 
demned by the judgment of pious and learned men and 
universities, and condemned by the edict of our beloved 
son Charles, Emperor of Germany, and yet he is not only 
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not punished by those who. ought tg* enforce the edict of 
the empire, but .even encburaged^and . protected in hia 
wicked ways. And this is not the worst, he has not only 
the countenance ofHlIb' comni{m people, but of many no- 
blcmen. ;.* * ^ " -tperesies oughrip4)e rooted up bcffore 
they gro wW largfe ! Whilst tkeVlevil,- the eternal enemy 
of mankimT, goeth .abouUifco a voaring.lion in the form of ^e 
^-Tur|(s, d^ we not sQ^|his same 'de^H' in the sdme Ibrmt-^ ^ 
Js.not the deceiving^ dragon-iji'our own midst, causing strife 
and contention in Germ.jjny? " We well recollect when we 
•f were yet in Spain, in an humbler situatipn, we often heard 
• ' Ittd read, of his -errors, and the most . painful reflection* to 
us is, that these, errors should have their origin in the land 
- ■' of ^ our birffc— thai la^l^ (haHia^ always. Ifeeik most valiant " 
against heresy;*' T^iis y^^BJtia fine appeal to the .pride of 
the Germans.* : But h^ next ifeminds them of the action of^^ 
the Council of Constance>«in condemning* John Huss, and . 
Jerome- p( Pra^e,* and-, applauds the conduct*. of the em— 
neffk fo?«xecuitinff thaf'abominable' sentence. • lie tells the * •* • 
D>at that thi& conduct ctf Jf\e Oouncil^f Copstance, as ^eil 
^' as the civil power,* jljct the approbatjon of God-!/ This • 

wVs rncoiiragiiyr the Riet to^'perpetra^t^ tl^el'same awful ' 
■ V \ •*»''•*•■/'■*. ' •• • ,3 ' 

ctime, under the. saiicfidn oC the pope kimself. "Tl^ elecfv. ^ • ^ 
*• . . •• " Vj ' " ' • " .-^ ' - *' 

^ 'tor of; tJaxony iiqa nh^e fri^/idii^ o( Luther wejre ipuch 

alarnred, they coHld see nof way clear, but Luther Vas'un- • 

. (Hsmayed. Fred^rioj^ tliought the'.\tinip, was - now at " 

hand, when he would have to take^iis sword, and^fight the 

baules of tl* Lord. He wrote to Wittenberg, and It would 

seem, (for we have npt been able to find his letter,) he 
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never in all his sermons limits the grace of God, but says 
over and over again thajt Christ died for all men. 

Look too at his Confession, at Augsburg, in 1530, and 
at his catechisms, both. the. ^re^r and smaller, and you 
find that he is far from teaching the doctrine' of absolute 
predestination and irresistible' grace with mpre virulence 
than any o^her .divine. Let any man take up Dr. -Gill's 
Body of Divinity, or Terentine's System of Divinity, or 
Calvin's Institutes, or any other Calvinistic system, and 
then letiiim read Luther's Postil], which contains his doc- 
trines, and he 'will find that Dr. Maelaine is mistaken/ 
when he say&) 4hat no man ever taught absolute predesti- • 
nation with more virulence than Martin Luth'er. We have 
made these remarks in connexion with Lifther's reply to 
Erasmus, .because Mr. D'Aubigne'and Miiner, want to 
make out, from the strong language of Luther against the 
semi-Pelagian views of Erasmus, that he taught the doc- 
trin]BS;which they belteve. The fact is, Luther was bound 
to hot system, and had no master, nqt even St. Augustii[ie--n 
the Bible was his creed, and Christ his Master. One re- 
mark more on this subject : Luther niBver intended that 
his '* De Servo Arbitrio" should be looked upon as a nice 
and exact system of Theology— -he just dashed from hia , 
exuberant mind, the thoughts as they arose from the readr 
ing of the Diatribe. We have not time to say more now. 
We must now go back about a year, viz. to the year 1534.. 
And now we shall bring Luther and Carlstadt together 
again, not as friends, but as enemies. Carlstadt had b^eil 

QAQ of the Professors att Witten^gy i^ wm a wmi. i^. 
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yrheikya Lodber or tlie papkte are pure aad coedkas; ; 
whfu^T Luster ix the |M»pe despiset kix^f aad 
aad duBJU to tiie third, fooxlh or ninili gcBcnsioi 
thio^ which Sc Peter meanf in that text. BaiikaskGod, 
the fry>liBhnesf aad VDorance cf the pope and the popstBt 
are rapidly eomin^ to the light. Ther are now a Te]in»ch 
and a i^eandal* iofr ihey make themselTea eonfemptifale ii^ 
4fae eyes of aH meiL Thna Danid's predictioB is ahont fa 
be fulfilled, (Danl. TiiL 25,) « Bat he shall be brofien with- 
oot hand;' and as Paol saTS,2 Tim. iiL 9, •Battfaer sitaD 
proceed no farther, for their folly shall be manileBt to all 
men/ Is it not a sin and a shan^, that the pope who 
pretends to be the teacher of aU christians, has nothing more 
to sajr than this, * Lather wishes alone to be wise.' A pope 
should adduce scripture, and be eaqiert in Gkki's word ; he 
shoald say, ^ here it is in God's word.' 'Lather has writ- 
ten thus and thus against the word of God.' But he is 
mote, and only says, * Lather has written against old cus- 
toms, and long usages, and teachers.' Just as if our faith 
were grounded upon old customs, long usages, and human 
teachers ! If old customs and long continued practices are 
sufficient, why do we not beliere with Jews, Turks and 
Pagans ? Why do we not side with the deril, who has 
always been accustomed to do eril ? If those usages are 
in themselTes sufficient, why doe« not the pope point out 
the ground and reasons of those usbges ? Or why should, 
we not be permitted to inquire whether those usages are 
right, and when they were introduced ? Our God is not 
ealled * Custom,' but < Truth,' and our faith does not cling 
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to custom, but to the truth itself, whidh is God. The pope 
tells you that the truth is suppressed ; this is true. Yes, the 
truth,' like Christ, must sometimes die, and be buried, but 
it wilLrise again. The truth has been crushed by popery, 
as Daniel, (viii. 12,) says, ' and it cast the truth to the 
ground.' But this casting down the truth is now at an 
end. The truth has been buried long enough, now, how- 
ever the truth must arise, and crush the lying wonders of 
popery. Popery with its pranks has become a reproach, 
the papists have hitherto carried on their knavery secretly 
and openly ; there was a time when kings and princes re- 
spected it, but now the meanest are ashamed of it. The 
saying of Isaiah xxxiii. must be fuliGilled, ' Woe to thee 
that spoilest, and thou wast not spoiled ; and dealest treach- 
erously, and they dealt not treacherously with thee, when 
thou shalt cease to spoil, .thou shalt be spoiled, and when 
thou shalt ipake an end to deal treacherously, they shall 
deal treacherously. with thee.' " Thus spake Martin Lu- 
ther to the awful head of. the church — to the world. In 
conclusion, he says, " It is a pity that I have had to throw 
such good German after such miserable, pitiful, kitchen 
Latin; it is a shame to send such Latin even to the Ger- 
mans; but everything is very fine, and papal, and monas- 
tic, and French, or Lavanian." We have translated near^ 
ly all this tract, to show how calm and tranquil Luther 
was, when the storms of persecution were raging fearfully 
around him, and when he did not know how soon he 

should be called upon to share the martyr'isi glorious fame I 
13 
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The sanguinary measures of pope Adrian VI. were not 
carried out, for in September, 1523, he died, and as sonie 
think by poison. Some praise him as one of th^ most 
pious popes that erer occupied St. Peter's chair, ^whilst 
others say he was a very bad man. Whether good or bad, 
the Itiilians were glad that he was out of the way. The 
night after his death a wreath was hung around the door 
of his family physician whh this insctiption, *' To the lib- 
erator of his country." Pallavicini, a distinguished Italian 
historian says, ** Adrian YI. was a good priest, but a rery 
ordinary pope.". This is no doubt the true state of tlie case.' 

The next pope was Clement VII. He was of the illus- 
trious family of- the Medici, the sanve as Iieb X., and hated 
the Lutherans with a perfect hatred, but was. as inefficient 
as his predecessor. 

Luther was at Wittenbe/g.faiQjfuUy^ttending to his du- 
ties, lecturing, preaching, writing books, translating the Old 
Testament, encouraging his fellow christians. 

In 1524, the Diet of Nuremberg met again. Pope 
Clement VII. sent cardinal Lorenz von Campeggio, as his 
nuncio^the elector of Saxony was now to be influenced 
to sacrifice Luther.. But befoVe Campeggio arrived at Nu- 
remberg, the elector had left, in consequence of the -infir- 
mities of pld age.' The cardinal pressed his- matter,. of 
carrying out the edict of Worms, but the Diet insisted, as 
on former occasions, that they must first have a promise 
from the pope, that there should be some reformation in the 
church. After much deliberation the Diet came to the fal- 
lowing conclusibns on the. 18th of April, 1524 : .^\ 
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I. The Diet promises to see the edict of Worms en- 
forced, as much as possible, and especially that part which 

. refers to the publication of scandalous books. 

II. The Diet considers it of the utmost importance that 
there should be a general council held, and that at the next 
Diet, (to be held at Spire in November,) something more 
definite be determined on this subject. 

III. flach member of the Diet shall in the mean time 
examine the books of the new doctrine (viz. Luther's) and 

\appoint learned men, to separate the truth from the errort 
which they contain. 

IV. At the next Diet (at Spire) the opposers of the Ro- 
man court, and the ecclesiastical state of Germany, shall 
bie met by certain deputiei^, and they shall settle this per- 
plexed matter ambng themselves. 

Vi, In reference to the Turks, the Diet will do nothing 
until afler they shall have consultied' /their subjects. 

These resolutions perhaps more than, anything else we* 
could -produce, show the influence of Luther's teachings 
lipon the German natioh« This was all he wanted. But' . 
the -cardinal was nbt pleased with this determination— ^e 
made many objections, but all to ho. purpose, the Didt 
passed them unanimously. .There- was another source of 
annoyance at Nuremberg to the cardinal ; the evangelical 
preachers were permitted to preach, yea and they did 
preach, even againMhe pope. On Easter it^is said 4,000 
Lutherans celebrated the Lord's Supper at Nuremberg^ by 
«eating.bread and drinking wine. The cardinal watf out of 
%ll humor. When he found he could^do nothing with the 
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regular German Diet, this wily Italian attempted to get up' 
mother Diet, i. e. to select such as he could easily control, 
and he succeeded to some extent in calling together a Diet 
at Regensberg the same year, but it did not amount to 
much. 

This irregular and extraordinary Diet is remarkable for 
its causing the first division among the German princes. 
It consisted of the following persons, viz. the arch-duke 
Ferdinand, William and Lewis, the dukes of Bavaria, the 
bishops of Trent, Regensberg, Bamberg, Spire, Strasburg, 
Freisingen, Passau, Basel and Rostnitz, together with car- 
dinal Campeggio, who was its originator. The articles 
they drew up are called the ''Regensberg League," or 
^'Ratisbon League." The emperor was not pleased with 
the proceedings of the Regensberg party, and at the Diet 
of Spires the whole was suppressed. 

In 1524, Luther threw aside the monk's dress, and ap- 
peared in the pulpit, as a common man or citizen. Luther 
a"id old John Brisger, the prior, were the only inmates of 
tie Augustinian conventr— Luther delivered the keys of the 
convent to the elector ; the elector returned them to Lu- 
ther, with the message that the building was his. Here 
then, he remained and poured light and knowledge upon 
the dark world around him. In 1524, Erasmus, the great 
lion of the literary world, instigated by Henry VIII. king 
of England and others, attacked Luthet, although he did it 
with fear and trembling. Erasmus, when urged to attack 
Luther, frequently declared that he did not feel himself able 
to effect anything. His reputation was still high -in the 
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literary world, and as he was an ambitious and time-serv 
ing man, always hanging on »* princes' favors," he did not 
wish to go either for or against Luther. No doubt, in his 
heart he respected Luther as a man, and applauded his 
conduct as a Reformer. But poor Erasmus ! was entirely 
destitute of those high and noble moral principles which 
occupied the bosom of his great rival Luther. If Luther 
had not lived, Erasmus would perhaps have been consid-* 
ered the greatest man of the sixteenth century. But in the 
blaze of the sun, all lesser lights are obscured ! 

In the fall of 1524, Erasmus published his celebrated 
book, called *' Diatribe." He was then sixty years of age, 
and of course not disposed ta be contradicted in anything^' 
It is very probable that Erasmus selected the subject of the 
Will, because in that department he thought his large grasp 
of intellect could best grapple with the monk, who had a« 
he perhaps thought, studied nothing but the Bible and the 
antiquated tomes of the fathers. But he was mistaken, 
Luther's grasp of intellect was far superior to his own ; and 
he found to his sorrow, that he had selected the \exy worst 
subject in the world for his own good. Luther read the 
mighty production of the great scholar, with feelings ming- 
led with pity and contempt. <^ It is," says he, " as i£ we 
were to serve up dung and dirt upon silver and golden 
dishes." At first he determined not to answer it. 6ut the 
popisji party exulted and shouted victory to such an ex- 
tent that he changed his mind. The cry of the Romish 
theologians was every where — ** where now is your great 
Luther— lie has at last found his match— let him now com9 
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forward." This was too much for Luthi^r to bear ; he was 
a man, and had the infirmities of a man, and he knew 
the -weakness of his famous antagonist, and his own 
strength. He therefore published his reply to Erasmus, 
"De Serro Arbitrio," (on the bondage of the will.) This 
book was hailed with joy by the evangelical party? it pror 
duced quite a sensation, and from the day of its/publication, 
ft the sun of Erasmus, even> in the literary world, began to 
decline. In a preface to the reply, Luther says, «* Vener- 
able Erasmus, every body wonders that Luther, contrary 
to his usual practice, should be so long in replying to your 
** Diatribe." The people congratulate Erasmus on hav- 
ing gained a victory ; and they ask, with an air of instbU, 
what, has this Maccabaeus, this sturdy dogmatis^' at last 
found an antagonist against whom he dares not*.bpen his 
month?' The palm of genius «Qd eloquence all concedje 
to you ! * 

• "You have, I confess, broken my spirit before the battle, 
and this for two reasons. 1. You have managed your 
propositions with such astonishing art and steady modera- 
tion, that I find it impossible to be angry tvith you. 2. 
By what fate or fortune it has happened I know not, but 
certain it is, that you have not said one word new on this 
important subject. And therefore it may seem superfluous 
in me now to tread over the same ground again ; especial- 
ly as P. Melancthon, in his invincible theological tracts,, 
has trampled upon, and absolutely ground to powder every 
argument you have produced. To be plain, your book in 
my judgment suffers so exceedingly on being compared 
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With his, (Melancthon's Loci Theoiogici,) that I am much 
grieved for yourself, that you should pollute your most 
beautiful and ingenious language' with such sordid senti- 
ments. 

"Your extreme backs^ardness to appear in this contest, 
convinces me that you yourself were aware of this, and 
that conscience suggested to you that, whatever might be 
the force of your eloquence, it would be * impossible for 
you so to disguise your notions, that I should not discover 
their vanity through every f^ilse covering. In conclusion, 
my Erasmus, permit me to request you to excuse my de* 
fects in eloquence, as on the other hand, I have to excuse 
your want of information. God does not bestow all his 
gifts on one person." From this preface, Erasmus might 
exp'ect, in the body of the work to be handled, in a rough 
way". Much stress has been put upon the doctrines put 
forth by Luther in this controversy. 

The discussion involved the actual moral condition of 
human nature and the means of its recovery. • D'Aubigne 
says on this subject, " The doctrine of God*s election as 
the sole cause of man's salvation,* had long been dear to 
the Reformer." " If D'Aubigne means by tliis that Luther 
held the doctrine of election, as it was subsequently taught 
by John Calvin and others of his school, we beg leave to 
differ from him. Luther never held the fanciful notions 
of Calvin. 

Dr. A^ Maciaine, the translator of Mosheim's Church 
History, and the everlasting fault finder of th^ Lutheran 
church, says, <*-The doctrine of absolute predestinatioD* 
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irresistible grace, and human impotence, were never car- 
ried to a more excessive length, or maintained with a more 
virulent obstinacy by any divine, than they were by Mar- 
tin Luther." Now we know that Luther in the early .part 
of his life, did hold the doctrine of absolute predestination 
and reprobation, and as for irresistible grace, he says rery 
little about that ; but the utter depravity of human nature 
he did hold as -firmly as any Calvinist can, and the Luth- 
eran church still holds the impotence of human nature. 
"The doctrine of absolute predestination,'* says Prof. 
Knapp, " was adopted in the sixteenth century by Calvin 
and Beza, at first (i. e. in the early part of the Reformat 
tion,) this doctrine was at least partially believed by Lu- 
ther and Melancthon." Luther admitted in his controversy 
at Leipsic, *«That God drew to himself and converted 
adult persons, in such a manner that the powerful impresk 
sion of his grace was accompanied with a certain corres- 
pondent action of their will." This is the strongest ex- 
pression we have been able to find, and this language any 
Lutheran of the present day might use without believing 
in absolute predestination or irresistible grace. In the lat- 
ter part of his life, say from 1522 on, Luther seems to have 
believed that God ordains to salvation and eternal life those 
of whom he foresees that they will believe, this is the doc- 
trine of our church now. It is true, soon after Luther's 
death some of his followers seem to have mistaken his 
views, among others AmsdorfT and Flacius contended that 
Luther held the doctrine of predestination, whilst Melano- 
thon and George Major opposed their views. Luther 
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never in all his sermons limits the grace of God, but says 
over and over again thajt Christ died for all men. 

Look too at his Confession, at Augsburg, in 1530, and 
at his catechisms, both, the gre^^r and smaller, and you 
find that he is far from teachi^ the doctrine of absolute 
predestination and irresistible grace with mpre virulence 
tiban any o^her divine. Let any man take up Dr.; Gill's 
Body of Divinity, or Terentine's System of Divinity, or 
Calvin's Institutes, or any other Calvinistic system, and 
then let Jiim read Luther's Postil}, which contains his doc- 
trines, and he 'Will find that Dr. Maelaine is mistaken/ 
when he says, 4hatr ho man ever taught absolute predesti- • 
nation with more virulence than Martin Luther. We have 
made these remarks in connexion with Lifther's reply to 
Erasmus, .because Mr. D'Aubigne*and Milner, want to 
make out, from the strong language of Luther against the 
semi-Pelagian views of Erasmus, that he taught the doo- 
trii^s .which they beReve. Theifact is, Luther* was bound 
to ho system, and had no master, not even St. Augustihe-^^ 
the Bible was his creed, and Christ his Master. One re« 
mark more on this subject : Luther niever intended that 
his ** De Servo Arbitrio" should be looked upon as a nice 
and exact system of Theology — ^he just dashed from his, 
exuberant mind, the thoughts as they arose from the read- 
ing of the Diatribe. We have not time to say more now. 
We must now go back about a year, viz. to the year 1534.. 
And now we shall bring Luther and Carlstadt together 
again, not as friends, but as enemies. Carlstadt had b^eii, 

qne of the Profe80or« at Witten^gg mA «m a xom. ot. 
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some knowleilge and considerable taledt, but was deficient 
in judgment Ab a debater, he had few superiors, We 
have ahready seen that during Luther's absence at Wart- 
buig, Carlstadt took all n^^tters. appertaining to the Befor- 
mation into his own hands7. Some think he was actuated 
by ambition, in his work of abolishing the mass and de- 
stro3ring images, rather than by zeal for true piety. How- 
ever, be this as it may, he was removed from Wittenberg 
by the force of circumstances — ^his fanaticism was consid- 
ered more dangerous than his talents — he had lost all in- 
fluence and respect. Dr. Milner says, ^ The previous in- 
temperate conduct of Carlstadt had so lowered his repu- 
tation at Wittenbeig,. that he had found it expedient, if not 
absolutely necessary, to leave his situation. There waa 
a small congregation at Orlamund, in the Dutchy of Alten- 
buig, which the elector had given as a chapel to the Castle 
church at Wittenberg ; this church Carlstadt claimed by 
virtue of his having been a pastor in the Castle church at 
Wittenberg. The .people were pleased with Carlstadt ; 
he settled among them, and commenced teaching his pe- 
culiar views on the Lord's Supper, and the breaking of 
images. The peasants were making great disturbances at 
that time in Saxony ; the elector became alarmed, and sent 
Luther to Orlamund to correct the errors of the people 
there. On his way thither Luther preached at Jena, and 
Carlstadt was one of his hearers. Immediately after the 
sermon, Carlstadt attacked Luther, in the presence of Dr. 
Gerhard Westerburg, Martin Reinhart, a preacher of Jena, 
Wol^ang Stein, Prior Binger, who went with Luther, ant 
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Andrew Breunitz, together with a number of the citizens 
of Jena. When Carlstadt was seated opposite Luther at 
the table, the following conversation took place, viz. We 
quote from the account of this transaction giren by Nich- 
olas Amsdorff: 

Carls tadt.'^DeB.r Doctor, and you, brethren— I hope you' 
will pardon me for coming hither. Necessity and my in- 
nocence have compelled me to take this step. For you, 
Doctor, have this day attacked me in your sermon, and' have 
ranked me with seditious and turbulent persons — with the 
fanatical spirits, ta'whom you have attributed things that I 
never saw. You have thus attributed things to me that 
are not true, and, as an honest' man, you ought not to have 
done so. It is true I have said, that since the days of the 
apostles no one has ever taflght the truth concerning the 
sacrament, as I have. But that this is the doctrine of the 
fanatical spirits of Alstet, I deny ; or that I have anything 
to do with these fanatics is not true. 

Z«/Aer.— Dear Doctor, I will begin where you left oflf, and 
I say you cannot make it appear that I mentioned your 
name at all ; but since you seem to take it for granted that 
you have been attacked, then, in God's name, be it so 1 
You have sent me an impudent letter; this you should 
not have done, for I have nothing to do with you. I am 
astonished that you should take this upon yourself. I am 
glad I have touched you, and at the same time am sorry ; 
I am glad because it convinces me that you are one of the 
fanatical spirits, and sorry that the people should be led « 
astrtfgr by you. I have preached against the fanatical spi* ' 



vM^xui v:^ u> s> ac33. If I aam ^onAed tot, I ca f 
hdf 'Til kc i£ siS to. 

CmHttm^, L im, wbI becm wboe job Itsie left ofl*; 
I vit cadeRue «> sci» v teat jo« have aoi pmrhfd Ae 

dhereisre. <jODe bm ngssciee is nzddB^ ae with dbe aedi- 
lkw»£uuaei. IdoproceitbelbRibea^brediRaafaiBRtiiii. 

lAUker^ — Dear Doem, I fa&Te read the feoer tob seal to 
TboBM from Oriaand* and karaed fros thai, ifaat yus 
are opposed lo a fpirit of aediaon : Jwv iImb could I nak 
joa with the faaatical i pirm ! 

CariUadi* — ^Wbj thea. Dear Doctor, did tob say in toot 
aermon there m one fenaiira! spirit dni reb^ agaiutt tha* 
gOTemment, ind another that* attacks the sacrameiit, aiid 
breaks imafes ! '• 

Luther ^^^ haire named no one, and particidarijr did I 
not mention yotir name. 

CarUtadt. — ^Bat I take it upon myself, and am ready to 
meet jr on m a public discussion on the subject of the sac- 
rament. You should have admonished me in a fraternal 
manner. 'You say love, love, and yet you preach against , 
an erring brother — ^what kind of love is that ! 

Luther. — ^If I hare not preached the gospel properly, 
then I know|nothin^ about it. 

CarUtadt. — ^Ycs, I will show from the sacrament, that 
instead of preaching Christ, and him crucified, you have ' 
preached a Christ of your own imaginary creation. Yes, 
you have preached against yourself, as I can show from 
four own books. 
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man, dec; These men met at the house of Wm. Giinter, 
and there afler having determined that they would burn 
Henry, they devised the best ifleans of taking him. These 
men collected a mob of 5>00 peasants. At the ringing^ of 
the Ave Maria they all came together, but the great mass 
of them did not know what for. When they learned the 
object, many wanted to return, hut the leaders encouraged 

. them to, remain ; they furnished them with three pipes of 
Hamburg beer, that they might be the more resolute. At 
midnight, they camec armed- to Meldorf, The Jacobin 
monks furnished them with liglbt and faggots, that Henry 
could not run away. - They had also a priest with them 
by the name of -Hennings Haus, this man has revealed 
everything. They rushed into thie parsonage, smashed 
' everything to pieces, as is thcv custom. with' a setof drunken 
peasants ; they broke cans, kettles,'tin pans, and the money 
they carried off. They rushed upon the pastor and drag- 
ged him naked into' the street. Some cried out, kill him, 
kill hiiDf while others were for letting him go» After they 
had satisfied themselves with the pastor, (in whose house 
Henry was,^ they fell upon Henry, took him naked out of 
bed, beat Jiim, and stabbed him, and tied his hands behind 
his back, and dragged him naked through the cold; ^ They 
asked him what he wanted there, he answered them very 
kindly, so that they werp mdvedtocompiisission. But they 
shouted, we must no.t listen to him long, lest we too should 
become heretics. ^As he .was naked and barefooted, and it 
being -cold, he was muck exhausted, and. requested ta be 

.iplaced upon a horse, but they laughed him to scorn ;. they 



cecii: umm axp cabutavt at jksa* 

CarUtadt. — ^I am not alone the anthor of thai 
tion, it was agreed upon by the three eoQiirilacn, aad 
nomt of yoar own coadjutora ; afterwardi ihev drew !■» 
and Mi me in the lurch. 

iMtlur. — I deny that, and appeal to Witieoberr. 

Carl$tailt.^knA I deny what you aay, and wiH appeal 
to Wittenberg. 

^uthtr, — I advise you not to appeal to Wittenberg, to* 
CionU HUnd quite aa high there as you imagine. 

( Jar liiadi.^'K or do you stand as high there as yoa 
til ink. 

[How childish the conduct of Carlstadt, he had just be- 
fore stated that Luther had drawn all men to him, and was 
eren afraid to go thither without a safe conduct, on aeconnt 
of liUthcr's popularity .3 

But, iayi Carlstadt, I comfort myself, that in the d&j 
vf judgment when all secrets will be revealed, it will then 
ipprsar who was riglit, you or I. 

Luthtr, — Nonsense ! you are always boasting of the 
lay of Judgment. I desire nothing but compassion or 
n«rcy from God. 

Carhtadt.—Vihy should I not? There all will fare 
dike, the great and the small. You bind me hand and 
Joot, and then you strike ! for you have despised my spirit, 
%nd said, let him begone. 

Luther. — When did I strike you T 

Carlstadt. ^-Bid you not bind me, and strike me when 
you wrote and preached against me, and exerted yourself 
that I should not be permitted to write and publish- If I 
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had been at liberty like yourself to publiehj you would 
have found out to your sorrow, what my spirit would 
have accomplished. 

[He had a very high opinion of himself, indeed, and had 
just as much liberty to write and preach as Luther had, 
until he unfortunately was brought under the influence of 
the ignorant fanatics of Zwickau, when Luther was at 
Wartburg.] ^ 

Luther, — Why do you wish now to preach (in Orla* 
mund) without being regularly called ? Or who invited 
you to preach there ? 

Carlatadt, — li we are to speak of a human calW am 
well aware that my archdeaconship entitles m« to thi^ 
(living,) and if we are to speak of God's, I know some* 
thing about that too. 

Luther, — Who commanded you to preach in this living? 

Carhtadt, — If I have erred, you should have admon- 
ished me in a brotherly manner, and not have come down 
upon me with olubs from the pulpit. 

Zu/Aer.— -You have come down upon m^ with clubs, 
more than I have upon you. 

Ckjtrlstadt, — I have not ! 

Luther, — Your own books show it ! 

Carhtadt, — ^What books ? I have lately written upon 
the call, perhaps that may be too sharp for some. When 
did you ever try to convince me of my errors in the pre- 
sence of witnesses ? 

Luther. — ^I did in die presence of Melanct^on and Po- 
meraniuf • 
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CarUtadi.—Vrhere ! 

Luiher. — ^In yoar own room at TTiaeiibeig. 

CarUtadt. — ^That is not true ! 
• Luther, — We brought yoa the dedsiona of the Uni- 
Tcnity. 

CarUtadt. — Yoa now speak according to your authority, 
I have never seen any sach articles, nor do I know that 
ever the University preferred any charges of error against 
me. 

Luther, — Xow, my dear Dbctor, it is- no use for me to 
say any more, for according to yoar notions, A -matter 
what I saw, it is not true. 

* CarUtadt, — ^If it be tnie, may God grant that the devil 
may tear me to pieces in your presence ! 

Luther paused a while, and then replied, Dear Doctor, 
I know you well, and know that you have a very high 
opinion of yourself, that you are a bully, ^d wish to be 
considered a great m:^. But I say I have preached against 
the fanatical spirit to-day, and will do it again, in spite of 
all your opposition, for you do go with the fanatical pro- 
phets. 

To this Carlstadt replied. Yes, when they are right. 

Luther. — Well, write against me, and do it openly and 
like a man. 

CarUtadt. — ^If I thought you were in earnest. 

Luther. — I am in earnest — you may write against me. 

CarUtadt. — Very well, I shall. 

Luther. — ^I will give you a gold-piece* 
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Here Luther gave Carlstadt a gold florin, which was a 
pledge between thflb. The two shook hands and parted. 
Thus ended the contest 

Soon after, Luther started for Orlamund, but he could do 
notliing with Carlstadt's congregation ; he had a conference 
with them, but they would not submit to anything he had 
to say. Mr. D'Aubigne, who seems to be a warm friend 
of Carlstadt, don't give all the conversation that took place 
between Luther and the fanatical church members at Orla- 
mund. They were a set of ignorant fanatics, and tliere 
can be no doubt of it, although on several points they were 
no doubt correct, and Luther was in error. But in addition 
to tlie conversation given by D'Aubigne, I would add the 
following viz. Luther and the church council had been ar- 
guing upon a passage from Moses — Luther contended that- 
pictures and images were not idols— the church council 
contending that they were. "All images," says one of the 
members, " are forbidden by Moses." Luther said, there 
is no such thing in the Bible. The members replied it is 
in the Bible, say what you will ; upon this bold reply they 
all clapped their hands together in a frantic manner, and 
one of the members said, " What does the Bible say ?" 
God says, "I will have my bride naked, I will not even 
permit her to have a shift on." Upon this Luther sat 
down and put his hand over his face, and aAer a little re- 
flection said, ** Ah ! listen, that is putting away images I 
What fine German that is !'^ One of the party told the 
prior of Wittenberg that he had forgotten more than h^ 
ever knew ! Luther found he could do nothing with theo 

9 
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and kft them. And he »ts« that Aev did not stone him 
was all. They told him to be cone in the name of all the 
devils, and wished that he might break his neck before he 
reached home. Is it possible that anj congregmtioii not 
under the infiuenee of fanaticism, could treat an eminent 
senrant of God in this war ? Caristadt had prqndiee^ the 
people aeaiiist Luther. Soon after Caristadt was expelled 
by the elector. Luther had nothing to do with this, al- 
though the dark and suspicious mind of Caristadt was un- 
der the impression that it was Luther's doings. He mea- 
sured the noble mind of his great rival by his own, if he 
had had the power, Luther would not have ruled at 
Wittenberg. He wrote, a letter to the church ^t Oi]»- 
mund, entided ^ Andrew Bodenstein expelled by Luther." 
Poor Caristadt, his career was a checkered one ! In some 
things, he saw perhaps even further into the word of God 
than any man living, but his judgment was not sound« and 
there were too many worldly elements in his composition, 
for him ever to have been as extensively useful as Luther. 
Luther returned to Wittenberg and set in afresh, lectur- 
ing, preaching and writing. In 1524, he publishejd his 
celebrated appeal to the German nation in behalf of schools 
This is a splendid production and would do honor to any 
writer in the nineteenth century. He shpws in Ais ad- 
dress, why we ought not to have our children educated in 
monasteries ; insists upon having the Bible read in common 
schools ; that it is the duly of the governuent to educate 
the children ; insists upon the importance of studying the 
languages, as a means of information; on tlie importance 
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if 

of good school books, he recommends the study of the fine 
arts, philosophy, history, law antToiedieiiie. This address 
ought to be translated and read by all men. It occupies 
22 large folio pag^s, and- contains an immense amount of 
practical and valua(ble information. The same year 1524, 
he published Kls work on merchandizing or traffic. In 
this he gives rules for honorable trade, he enters deeply 
into the iporal duties of selling and buying, he enters into 
the "tricks of trade," the evils of usury, the duty of kings 
or government to make proper regulations for trade, he 
shows that exorbitant charges are worse than robbery. 
This work which would make a clever volume, might be 
read with great advantage by our merchants of the present 
day. 

The same year he published " The Sum of God's Com- 
mandments." The object of this book was to. give the 
people correct views about the use and abuse of the law 
of God. This year he also published his work on " The 
Evils of the Secret Mass."' 

During the year 1524, Luther wag very busy in making 
new arrangements in the church at Wittenberg. One thing, 
after the other was attempted, until all the foolish and fan- 
tastic ceremonies of popery were thrown aside. On 
Christmas Eve, 1524, the mass was abolished in the church 
of All-saints at Wittenberg, this was the great model-church 
of Luth'eranism. Seckendorf says, "That there were 
annually 9901 masses celebrated in the church at Witten- 
berg, and 35,570 pounds pf wax candles were annually 
consumed. Luther called this the "Sacrilege of Tophet." 
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published a work called "The History of Henry von 
Sydphen, who was burned by the enemies of the gospel, 
at Diedmar, together with the 9th Psalm explained." In 
this work he also refers to the martyrdom of Caspar 
Touber, in Vienna, and George Buchferer, in Hungary, 
and also of John Sydphen, who was martyred in the 
Netherlands, but he has selected Henry as the most glori- 
ous martyr. The work is dedicated to the inhabitants of 
Bremen. . Luther had an object in view in everything he 
did, and as no human being ever had a more intimate 
knowledge of human nature, and knew better than he 
how to strike every chord on the human heart. He pub- 
lished this account to show the fanatics in the first place'; 
that men could be real christians, and even become martyrs 
without following the vagaries of their " spirit ;" in the 
second place to stir the hearts of real christians ; and in 
the third place to show the princes, who were wavering in 
their attachment to Romanism, the fiorrors of that system. 
Let it be borne in mind that the excitement at -this time 
was intense. All Germany wSls convulsed to its very 
centre; the dark and portentous storms of persecution 
were beginning to Howl. Amid this commotion Luther 
flung this tract out upon the raging elements, and it pro- 
duced the efTects he had intended. 

Although Luther seemed shut up at Wittenberg, and en- 
gaged in the management of a large University, yet he 
watched with an eagle's eye every movement that took 
place, and adapted his addresses to the circumstances of 
the times. Luther commences this thrilling narrative thus : 
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one tremendous foam of excitement — never perhaps did 
fanaticism rage more furiously — scenes the most brutal and 
revolting were daily enacted— scenes that make the <« heart- 
streams curdle and the blood run cold," ail, all under the 
direct influence of the Holy Ghost ! 

Thomas Muntzer put himself at the head of an immense 
army, who flocked to him at Mulhausen, where he resided 
and ruled the people with a rod of iron. He had instituted 
a community of goods, and rejected all the ordinances of 
religion, and taught that it was unlawful to obey civil rulers. 
The good elector of Saxony was so griored with these 
troubles, that he died on the 5th of May, 1525, when his 
government was actually in danger from the turbulence of 
many of his subjects. John, his brother, became elector 
of Saxony after his death. We have not room here to say 
much in favor of this great and good man. He was faith- 
ful, pious, humble and conscientious, and a friend to God 
and man, and this is perhaps the highest encomium we can 
confer upon him. It is stated by D'Aubigne, that he and 
Luther never spoke to each other — ^he saw Luther once 
soon after the talented monk commenced preaching, and he 
*Baw him again at the Diet of Worms, but they never ex- 
changed words — this is an extraordinary circumstance ! 
He was the firm and unshaken friend of Luther, but pru- 
dence dictated that he should deny himself the pleasure of 
personal intercourse with his illustrious protege, than 
whom, he well knew the world contained no greater man! 

We shall now rapidly look at the fate of the poor delud- 
ed fanatics. Philip, Landgrave of Hessia, was the first to 
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man,^c* These men met at the house of Wm. Gunter, 
and there iafler having determined that they would burn 
Henry, they devised the best n&eans of taking him. These 
men collected a mob of 500 peasants. At the 'ringing^ of 

. the Ave Maria they all came together, but the great mass 
of them did not know what for. When they learned the 
object, many wanted to return, hut the leaders encouraged 

, them to remain ; they furnished them with three pipes of 
Hamburg beer, that they might be the more resolute. At 
midnight, they came., armed- to Meldorf, The Jacobin 
monks furnished them with light and faggots, that Henry 
could not run away. They had also a priest with them 
by the name of Hennings Haus, this man has revealed 
everything. They rushed into thie parsonage, smashed 
everything to pieces, as is thc^ custom with'aset-of drunken 
peasants ; they broke cans, kettles,~tin pans, and the money 
they carried off. They rushed upon the pastor and drag- 
ged him naked into the street. Some cried out, kill him, 
lull him, while others were for letting him go» After they 
had satisfied themselves with the pastor, (in whose house 
Henry was,) they fell upon Henry, took him naked out of 
bed, beat Jiim, and stabbed him, and tied his hands behind 
his back, and dragged him naked through the cold, ^ They 
asked him what he wanted there, he answered them very 
kindly, so that they werp'mdved.to-comj)i^ssion. But they 
shouted, we must not listen to him long, lest we too should 
become heretics* As he waa naked and barefooted, and it 
being tsold, he was much exhausted, and. requested to* be 

..placed upon a home, but they laughed him to scorn ;. they 
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devrmined ft> ban him. and after many ^reat safferin^ 
±«y drzcsvti him to che stake. When at the stake, one of 
ui« p^rtj sakL * bccaase thy man has spoken against the 
Mo±«r Of GoiL 2nd acainst die christian faith, in the name 
oc xht Bubop 01 Breown. I condemn him to the flames.* 
Her.rv 2C5weTed. - 1 am not foiltT. Bot not tny wiU, bat 
ihioe. O Father, be done. Lord forgive them for they know 
not what they do */ As often as he began to speaik they 
Ytnsck him. some with their fists, some with swords, some 
with halberts. they then broofht a grey monk to him to 
^nfesfl him. He said to the monk, *hare I done yon any 
inji TV V * No,' says the monk. * Well then, I hsTe nothing 
to r)nfesj to yon/ The monk retired in confbsion. The 
f re irould not bam. For two hoors they beat him and 
•tin :k him. At last they bomid him to a board, and pnsh- 
rd him into the fire. They then struck him, and jumped 
upon him, and trampled him under their feet, until the 
btood guithed from his mouth and nose, and thus he died.*' 
This was one means Luther employed to excite the 
public mind against Popery — the scene is a touching one, 
and well Calculated to rouse the indignation of a nation 
that then hung upon the lips of Luther. It was in the 
year 1525 too, that the peasant war broke out. This was 
a furious and terrible war — such as the world has rarely 
seen. The Roman Catholics have made a great handle 
of this, as well as of subsequent wars, and attribute them 
hH to the Reformation. This war would have taken place 
in Germany if Luther had never lived, and in all proba- ■ 
bility would hare been more ruinous. Sartorius, who* 
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has written the best history of 'the peasant wars of Ger- 
many, clearly shows that its origin is to be sought and 
found in the civil and spiritual bondage under which the 
German peasantry were groaning for ages. The poor 
farmers were nothing but slaves to their superiors in 
church and state. The Roman Catholic church is charge- 
able for the ignorance and slavery of the German peasants, 
and consequently for the blood that was shed by the mis- 
erable fanatics. Tlie tremendous moral volcano that burst 
forth upon Germany in 1425, began to rumble and mutter 
in 1 602, and Luther, instead of being in any way its au- 
thor, did perhaps more than any man in the world to put 
it down. There is no doubt in the world, if Luther had 
not commenced the Reformation, and by his preachftig 
and writings swallowed* «p the public attention, the peas- 
ant war would have broken out five or six years sooner. 
Those miserable fanatical leaders had no sympathy or fel- 
lowship with the Reformers. What had they in common? 
Nothing. The excitement was great in the early part of 
the winter of 1524, in some parts of Germany — the fanat- 
ical leaders were rising into notice among the people — 
Carlstadt, too, was not forgotten. In January, 1525, Lu 
ther published the first part of his powerful and severe ad- 
dress <* Against the Celestial Prophets," concerning images 
and the mass, (perhaps it would be more congenial with 
the spirit of the address to render the word <*Himmlischen," . 
heavenly, instead of celestial ; it ought to be " heavenly 
prophets.*') This address is contained in upwards oi one 

hundred large folio pages, and is directed mainly againfit 
14 
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Carlsuiji, whom Lather accuses of being a party with tTie 
fanziic^. luJced, he accuses Carlstadl of being the prin- 
cipal I'anatic — lie remembered the scenes he had witnessed 
at OrLtmunv! among Carlstadt's disciples. Luther had 
been n**i'useil by some of bein!r envious of the great repu- 
ta:iitn (\!rls!:*i!t hnd acquirrd in SwitZfrland, whither he 
had ffone afier his b^ni^hmeot from Saxony, There is no 
eiiuv^nre thai T.ii'hc-r rrer envied the repatation or honor 
of any man — his soul wss too irreat for such little things. 
No, he w::s i\il\y 5:itistied in his mind, that if Carlstadt 
was not the chief fanatic, he had given importance and 
Ci^rlidence :o tliat turbulent sect, b\' countenancing at least 
some of tlieir errors. If we felt disposed to find fault 
with any of Luiher*5 wriiings, we would select this one; 
it is entirely too severe and bitter against an erring brother. 
He calls C.irlst::iit not only a fnnatic and a deceiver, bat 
even a dt^vil — Ju- warns all cood Chrisiinns a^inst his per- 
verted spirii. The orJy apology we can make for Lutlier^s 
harshness is. ihat \\^ b.'lievcd in his heart that Carlstadt 
was the auilior of those terrible calamiiies that were now 
being poured out upon the country. Luther thought he 
could see in i!ie rioious condiirt of Carlstadt at Wittenberg, 
in the breakin;^ of iniaores, the premonitory symptoms of 
the peasant war ; and it was with the full conviction of 
these things upon his mind, that he wrote against the hea- 
venly prophets. And more than this, he was bound to 
vindicate the cause of evangelical piety. The Roman 
Catholics attributed all this trouble to him and his cause* 
"This," cried the pope's agents, "is the work of the Re- 
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formation — ^this is just as we expected. Let people once 
be permitted to think for themselves, and there is no stop- 
ping them. Even Brasmus, who ought to have known 
better, and did know better, said, to please the papal party, 
"We are now reaping the fruits of your instructions." 
And hence it became absolutely necessary for Luther to 
take a bold stand against the popular tumults, just such as 
^e did take. 

In the same year Luther published his "Address to the 
Christians at Antorf, to guard against the influence of the 
fanaticism that was everywhere raging around." In this 
address he says, " We have long been the dupes of most 
outrageous deception in the Romish church ; we have be- 
lieved in ghosts or apparitions which we now know were 
nothing but impositions practised upon us. The gospel 
has dissipated this gloom. But now since the devil sees 
that he can do nothing more with his rumbling and pound- 
ing, he has taken another mode of deception : he now in- 
fluences his agents to pound and make a noise by a num- 
ber of new and strange doctrines — ^there are almost as 
many sects as heads, each one, no matter how absurd or 
fanciful his notions, claims to be inspired, and wants to be 
considered a prophet. As I have had a good deal to do 
with these fanatics, I will give you an instance that occur- 
red, to show you the nature of this fanaticism. A fellow 
came to me, and addressed me thus, " God Almighty has 
sent me to you." This he said in a broad Bavarian ac- 
cent. "Well, what do you want?" "You are," says 
he, " to read to me the books of Moses." Where is the 
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eTidence that you are sent ? **lt\M written/* says he, ^in 
the gospel of John.'' I had now enough, and told him 
the time was too short to read ther books of Moses ; he 
should come some other time. Then he replied, ** Yes, 
my dear brother, may our heavenly Father, who shed his 
blood for us, lead us all to his Son Jesus Christ.** Here 
you can see the kind of men we hare to deal with ; these 
fanatics know nothing about God or Christ, yet they wani 
to know everything. But let us not be alarmed — the devil 
must give some signs of life, he must make a racket and a 
rumpus ; if he can't do it openly in the world, he masf do 
it in the brainless skulls of the fanatics ! Formerly under 
the pope, the devil had full play, but now he must make a 
noise in this way. In order that you may be able to guard 
against the influence of the fanatics, I will give you a few 
marks by which you may know them. 

1. Each fanatic thinks he has the Holy Ghost. 

2. They believe that the Holy Ghost is nothing more 
than our own reason and understanding. 

3. They believe that every person has faith. 

4. They do not believe that there is any hell or damna- 
tion, but that the flesh alone will be condemned. 

5. They believe that every soul will be saved. 

6. Nature teaches that we ought to love our neighbor as 
ourself. 

7. Evil thoughts do not violate the law of God as long 
as we do not carry out our evil thoughts. 

8. He who has not the Holy Ghost, has no reason. 
These are the foolish doctrines they maintain." 
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This address is not long, but we have not room to insert 
it all. The first article of the oreed of these fanatics, is 
the one from which all" the other errors spring. For he 
who is miraculously endowed with the Holy Ghost, knows 
all things appertaining to religion. This is the great evil 
of fanaticism in the present day — men become proud and 
self-willed, and refuse instruction, and after awhile reject 
even the word of God ; for what need has a man of the 
written word when he has the Spirit of God to instruct 
him more rapidly than- he can possibly obtain information 
by the slow process of reading the Bible. Hence, too, 
their preachers need no instruction. The fanatics of Ger- 
many had preachers enough — any man that could talk, and 
had a good deal of brass, could preach. But look at the 
eflfects of the fanatical preaching. The whole country 
was thrown into confusion — the poor deluded people ne- 
glected the cultivation of their land, and blood followed the 
infatuated army wherever they went ! This would be the 
upshot of the fanaticism we have in our land now, if it 
were not for the true religion we have, among us. The 
little band of fanatics at Zwickau, never had half the learn- 
ing, wealth and talent of the Mormons, and yet they kind- 
led a fire in Germany that almost ruined the fairest por- 
tions of that country. And if Mormonism had started in 
Spain or Bavaria, it would have kindled the fires of civil 
discord there ; but in a Christian country like ours, where 
the pulpit is so ably served, any fonaticism can be kept in 
check. 
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Aftor Carlstadt had left Orlamund he went to StraBburg, 
and remained there sometime teaching, and as I^uther was 
informed constantly abusing him, and trying to prejudice 
the people against him, by reporting that he had been the 
means of driving him from Saxony. This was not true, 
and Carlstndt had been so informed again and again. Lu- 
ther now addressed a letter to the inhabitants of Strasbuig, 
urging them in the most solemn manner to guard themselves 
against the "Fanaticism of Dr. Carlstadt." In this ho 
says a great many hard things. Soon af\er Carlstadt left 
Strasburg. 

In April, 1525. Luther published his work against the 
peasant tumults, (Turaultus Rusticorum.) He first gives 
a history of the causes, rise and progress of the civil feuds, 
then shows the poor deluded peasantry that they are not 
on the right track to have their burdens removed. Then 
he breaks out upon them in the most tremendous manner. 
" No one will pretend to deny, that our rebellious peasantry 
are in the wrong, they have in the most shameful and out- 
rageous manner violated their oath of allegiance to their 
government, which according to the ordinance of God they 
are bound to obey, though it were a heathen government ; 
and they have thus loaded themselves with an intolerable 
burden of sin, and have awakened the hot wrath and sore 
displeasure of Almighty God ? But they have not only 
violated their fealty to the government, and disobeyed the 
laws of God in this respect, but they have plundered, and 
robbed, and stolen, whatever they could lay their hands 
upon, just like highway robbers and murderers, who prowl 
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around the country and carry on their cruel work of theft 
and murder. And what is worse than all, they do it under 
the cloak of religion and pretend to be under the influence 
of the gospel, while perpetrating these abominable deeds ! 
"May God have mercy; and again may God have mercy 
on those accursed false prophets, who lead those poor and 
ignorant wretches into such destructive errors ; they will 
lead to the destruction of the soul, and perhaps the death 
of the body, as well as the loss of property — for be ye 
well assured that he who dies in this war, will die a traitor 
to his God and country — ^yes they will perish as traitors, 
thieves, robbers, murderers and blasphemers ! But per- 
haps you are ready to say, our leaders are our brethren — 
no they are no christian bretliren but wicked devils ! 

" Therefore my dear peasants, desist, listen, be persuad*^ 
ed ! In the sight of God, your souls are already damned, 
and who knows how you may fare in respect to life and 
property. Your crimes have been so enormous that God 
cannot long bear with you — it must come to an end sooner 
or later — and whether you conquer or perish it cannot 
stand — ^turn therefore to peace and obedience." 

Thus spake this great man from the fulness of his soul, 
but the infatuated wretches cried out, "the Spirit, the 
Spirit," we want no instruction from -the Wittenberg pope, 
and onward they went like sheep to the slaughter. Luther 
had given them fair warning, but they would not listen. 

The fire of fanaticism now spread from village to vil- 
lage, until the whole country of Thuringia, itessia. Saxony, 
Franconia, and all the country along the Rhine, were in 
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one tremendous foam of excitement^-never perhaps did 
fanaticism rage more furiously— tcenei the most brutal and 
revolting were daily enacted— scenes that make the ** heart- 
streams curdle and the blood run cold,*' ail, aM under the 
direct influence of the Holy Ghost! 

Tliomas Muntzcr put himself at the head of an immense 
army, wlio flocked to him at Mulhausen, where he resided 
and ruled the people with a rod of iron. He had instituted 
a community of goods, and rejected all the ordinances of 
religion, and taught that it was unlawful to obey civil rulers. 
The good elector of Saxony was so griered with these 
troubles, that he died on the 5th of May, 1525, when his 
government was actually in danger from the turbolence of 
many of his subjects. John, his brother, became elector 
of Saxony aAer his death. We have not room here to say 
much in favor of this great and good man. He was faith- 
ful, pious, humble and conscientious, and a friend to God 
and man, and tliis is perhaps the highest encomium we can 
confer upon him. It is stated by D'Aubigne, that he and 
Luther never spoke to each other — he saw Luther once 
soon after the talented monk commenced preaching, and he 
saw him again at the Diet of Worms, but they never ex- 
changed words — this is an extraordinary circumstance ! 
He was the firm and unshaken friend of Luther, but pru- 
dence dictated that he should deny himself the pleasure of 
personal intercourse with his illustrious protege, than 
whom, he well knew the world contained no greater man! 

We shall now rapidly look at the fate of the poor delud- 
ed fanatics. Philip, Lajidgrave of Hessia, was the first to 
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take up aniiB against the fanatics— he was joined by John, 
the elector's brother, duke George and duke Henry, of 
Brunswick— ^the armies of the four dukes formed a junc- 
tion and moved together towards Mulhausen, where the 
rebel troops were assembled. Muntzer -exhorted them to 
stand firm — although he had provided no ammunition— « 
here is an instance of fanatical infatuation such as ha« 
scarcely ever been been. Philip did not wish to shed so 
much blood, he asked to have the leaders given up, and 
promised the deluded peasants, that he would not injure 
them ; but they scomfuUy" rejected all overtures. Philip 
gave orders for the battle to commence, and a tremendous 
slaughter it was ; When the battle commenced on the patt 
of the government troops, the fanatics instead of fightingy 
commenced (Ringing the hymn, ** Ccme Holy Spirit. ^* In 
a short time upwards of 5,000 deluded wretches, accord: 
ing to Dr. Sartorius, lay dead on the field of battle at Mul- 
hausen. This battle was fought May 15th, 1525. After- 
wards three hundred were hung, and Thos. Muntzer, after * 
being imprisoned for a long time and becoming cured of 
his fanaticism was executed. Philip Melancthon has writ- ^ 
ten an interesting and lucid life of Muntzer, which is io 
Luther's works. Tome 3, page 112. 

Thus ended the first war of the peasants. Soon after 
this war Luther wrote his " Exhortation to Peace," ad- 
dressed to the peasants. In the summer of 1525, an at- 
tempt was made to destroy Luther by poisoning him. It > 
seems a Polish Jew, who was a physician, had the pro- |j£- 

mise of 2,000 gold florins if he would poison Luther, ho ^ ^ 
14* 
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came to Wittenberg for that purpose, bat was suspected 
and seized and taken before a magistrate, but he refused to 
make any confessions, and by the importunity of Luther, 
was set at liberty and permitted to leave the town. As the 
protector of Luther was now dead, the Roman Catholic 
princes looked confidently for the downfall of the evangel- 
ical party. Everything seemed to be against Luther— the 
Romanists, the peasants, and even some of the erangelical 
party, thought he had been too severe against the fanatics ; 
every prospect seemed closed, but he was unmoved amid 
all the gloom that surrounded him. The Roman Catholic 
princes with duke George at their head had formed a lea- 
gue similar to that of Ratisbon, the object of which was 
to defend the Romish church and enforce the edict of 
Worms ! Yet Luther stood erect, trusting in 6od« 
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upon the hearts of men. God does not love the beings he 
ha« created, less than parents love their children." 

To the disconsolate mother, Luther said on this trying 
occasion, " Dear Catharine, remember where she is gone ; 
ah, she has made a blessed exchange ! The heart no 
doubt bleeds, it is natural that it should, but the immortal 
spirit rejoices. Happy are those who die young !" When 
the funeral took place, some friends said they sympathized 
with him in his affliction. "Be not sorrowful for me," 
he replied, " I have sent a saint to heaven ; O, may we 
all die such a death !" Luther's attachment to his wife 
and children was remarkably strong. On one occasion, 
after a considerable absence from his family, when he got 
home he said, " Ah, how my heart yearned for you and 
my children, when I was sick from home ; I feared I should 
never see you and our children again. - What anguish did 
this separation cost me." 

Luther loved to play and romp with his children. On 
one occasion when playing with one of his children that 
was very lively, he made this remark, <*Thou art the in- 
nocent little simpleton of our Lord^ under grace, and not 
under the law. Thou hast no fear, and no anxiety. We 
old simpletons eternally torment ourselves by disputes 
about the word. We are always saying, ' is it true ?'. or 
* is it possible?'' or * how can it be?' Children do not 
doubt, they believe everything. We ought to follow their 
example for 'our own salvation, and simply trust the word. 
But the devil is always throwing something in our 
way." 
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Jerome Daumgartner, a very respectable lawyer, and then 
to Dr. Glatzer, pastor of the church at Orlamund. But 
Catharine rejected both, and for the simple reason that 
she loved Luther himself. This fact was first communi- 
cated to Luther by Margaret, the amiable wife of Philip 
Melancthon. Luther was not so well acquainted with the 
female heart, as with the other departments of human na- 
ture, or he would have perceived that Catharine loved him. 
The knowledge of this fact seems to have changed his 
mind, and he determined, as he says, ** to play the devO a 
trick, and marry Catharine." There were a number of 
reasons why he should marry. His father urged him to 
do it, — Melancthon told him lie preached one thing and 
practised another. He was fully convinced that preachers 
ought to get married — and most of all he was formed for 
domestic happiness. He therefore got married on the 
13th of June, 1526. Jjuther was 42, and Catherine 26; 
16 years difference in their ages was then not considered 
a great disparity in Germany. They were married by 
Dr. John Bugenhagen, whom Luther styled, by way of em- 
inence, the pastor of Wittenberg. The wedding party, ac- 
cording to the latest German works, consisted of Lucas 
Cranach, the celebrated painter, and his wife. Dr. Jonas 
and his wife, Reichenbach and his wife, and a young law- 
yer of Wittenberg, by the name of Apel. Catharine was 
a very handsome and talented woman, and seems to hsive 
been one of the best of wives. They lived happily together, 
and the great Reformer never had reason to regret his mar- 
riage. ^ 
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Melancthon, in a Greek letter to Camerarius, says, " As 
some unfounded reports will probably reach you respect- 
ing the marriage of Luther, I think it proper to inform you 
of the real state of the case. On the 13th of June, Lu- 
ther, to our great surprise, married Catharine von Bora. 
Some may be astonished that he should have married at 
this unfavorable juncture of public affairs, so deeply af- 
fecting to every good man, and thus appear to be unaffect- 
ed and careless about the distressing events which have 
occurred amongst us, even when his own reputation suf- 
fers, at a moment when Germany most requires his talents 
and influence. This however, is my view of the subject : 
Luther is a man who has nothing misanthropic about him ; 
you know his habits. Surely it is no wonderful thing that 
his great and benevolent soul should be influenced by the 
softer affections ! I have long had in my possession the 
most decisive evidences of his piety and love to God." 
Luther concerned himself very little about the opinions of 
the world — ^he himself was then forming the opinions of a 
whole nation. Luther and his Katey lived in the greatest 
harmony and peace ; God smiled upon this union. Catha- 
rine loved Luther with all the intensity of woman's affec- 
tion. She was, according to the united testimony of all 
who knew her, an interesting woman. She was pious, 
modest, and unassuming, plain but neat in her dress. She 
shared the cares and anxieties of her husband, sweetened 
his enjoyments, and cheered him amid his numerous diffi- 
culties. Luther says, and it is the testimony every man 
should be able to bear to hia wife, <*My Katey comforts 
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me when I am cast down, by reciting passages from the 
Hiblc, relieving me from the cares of the house ; in the 
intervals of leisure she sits by me, working diy portrait 
in embroidery, or reminding me of the friends fnave ne- 
glected in my correspondence, and amuses me by the sim* 
plicity of her questions/* She was truly pious, and it 
was her piety that made her a fit companion for so good a 
man. . Luther was deeply sensible of the precious gifl he 
had received from God in his wife. Luther writes to a 
friend one year after his marriage thus, **' God be praised 
for blessing me with such a wife ; she is far more to me 
tlian my fondest hopes led me to expect ; I would not, give 
my poverty with my Catharine, for all the treasures of the 
earth." He was often heard to exclaim, *'My Catharine 
is worth more to me than all the wealth of the Yenitians ; 
she was given to mc in answer to prayer ; her virtnei are 
not to be appreciated, and she has been to me a most faith- 
ful and affectionate wife." What a noble testimony to a 
virtuous wife ! 

In his letters he was oAen playful-^e styled her his 
"Lord Katcy/ or his "Mrs. Dr.," and most generally, 
his "Dear and amiable Katey," or his "Dear and most 
gracious wife." 

At first, Luther was somewhat dejected in consequence 
of the great excitement his marriage produced, but the 
sweet enjoyment of connubial felicity, soon dispelled the 
darkness that hung over his mind. In Catharine he found 
every thing that heart could wish ; their minds and heartSy 
their dispositions and feelings harmonized. He was a 
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happy husband, and Catharine adored him with an Eastern 
devotion — she was proud of his splendid talents, and im- 
mense popularity ; and well she might rejoice in being the 
wife olnhe greatest man of his age I True j)iety and vir- 
tue were the chief ornaments of her mind I She obeyed 
him implicitly ; his will was her will ; she managed the 
affairs of the household prudendy. Luther acknowledges 
in his Will, how careful and prudent his wife had been, 
and how well she had managed his affairs, and committed 
every thing into her hands. " On one occasion," say his 
German biographers, '<as Luther was examining, critically, 
the 22d Psalm, he locked himself in his study. His mind 
was so much absorbed with deep thoughts that he sunk 
under the great burden— ^here he remained three days and 
three nights, without having any communication with any 
person — ^his wife did not know what had become of him ; 
at last she became alarmed, and made inquiry about him ; 
but she could hear nothing of him« At last she went to 
the door of his study and found it locked, she became 
dreadfully alarmed and had the door bursted open, expect- 
ing nothing else than to find him dead ! But there he sat 
at his table with the 23d Psalm open before him, so deep- 
ly absorbed in meditation that he noticed nothing that tran- 
spired around him. The fire of his eye was dimmed, the 
animation of his lively countenance had departed. When 
he was first awakened to a consciousness of his being yet in 
this world, he was quite displeased with those who had 
interrupted his revery, but soon became satisfied with the 
deep solicitude his wife had manifested iahis behalf! This 
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is an instance of extraordinary abstraction, the subject ' 
indeed well calculated to lead his great soul into the dark 
shades of forgctfulness ! 

The monk and the nan were good house-keepers, and 
this is rather surprising, as the one was raised in a monas- 
tery » tlio other in a nunnery, but their good sense made up 
for the want of practical instruction. Lather's benevolence 
and sociality wore largely developed, hence his hospitality 
was unbounded, his friends could never come too oilen, and 
Catharine loved to provide for thern^— nothing afforded 
her more pleasure than to make his friends happy, hence 
thuy wore well met. • 

liUtlier in consequence of his immense labors, could not 
duvoto much time to the society of his wife, and she had 
sense enough not to expect it, still he was a man of do- 
mestic habits ; just look at the following picture he draws, 
** My house has become a hospital, Hannah is very sick, 
Katoy is near her confinement, little John is teething very 
hard, tlie plague has broke out in Wittenberg, Sebald's 
wife is dead and we have taken his four children into our 
house — wc are without help, for our hired girl was so full 
of all mischief that we had to send her away !" This was 
a trying time ; at another time he says, *< I have such con- 
stant pain in my head that 1 can neither read nor write—- 
1 have taken such a cold that I cannot speak a loud word-— 
my brain is of^n worn out." He was often obliged to act 
as nurse, and cook when his wife was sick, but he was al- 
ways cheerful and happy — his income was small, and he 
had to live economically. Luther received five hundred 
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and forty guilders per annum salary, i. e. about two hun- 
dred and thirty-six dollars ; this was his entire income at 
Wittenberg* 

No wonder he could say in his old age, " Old and worn 
out, weary and spiritless, and now blind of one eye, I long 
for a little rest and quiet ; and yet I must still write, and 
preach, and work, and endure, as if I had never done any- 
thing. I am weary of the world, and it is time the world 
were weary of me. The parting will be easy, like that 
of a traveller leaving the inn. I only pray that God will 
be kind to me in my laist hour." But to return to Luther 
and Catharine. In order to show how much Luther loved 
his wife, we would give one of his droll and original expres- 
sions. It is well known how much Luther loved Paul's 
Episde to the Galatians ; on one occasion, writing to a 
friend, he says, ** I love Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, I 
am married to it, — ^it is my Catharine. von Bora !" ' 

It is stated that Catharine was much dejected on one 
occasion, by the intelligence that a dear friend had died. 
She wept, and was much distressed ; Luther consoled her 
by telling her that God was not dead, and for his part, he 
would never be dejected as long as God lived. Not long 
afterwards,*'when everything looked dark and gloomy in 
the Church, Luther came home very much cast down. 
Catharine said nothing, but clothed herself in mourning, 
and went into his study. Luther looked at her with 
amazement. " Why, Katey ! who's dead !" She re- 
plied, "God!" "What! God dead ?— What do you 
mean, are you beside yourself ?" " Why, dear husband. 
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The Romanists were well pleased with these resolu- 
tions, but they did not perceive the full extent 'x>f their 
meaning. For soon afier, Charles got int^o diffipiiltie^ with 
the pope, and actually sentJiis general, Oharles. von. Bour- 
bon, with an army to take possession 'of l^m^'iUelf, which 
he did on the 6th of May, I52t. During these difficulties 
in Italy, Luther was penmtted to push the Reformation 
forward rapidly 'in Gerlnany. In the aprihg:of 1527, Lu- 
ther had a i^evere spell of sickness, from which he did not • 
ex{(e<5t to. recbver ; but by the mercy of God he was spared. 
In^e summer of 1527, the plague broke out in Witten- 
/ berg, and the University was removed to Jena. Melanc- 
thon>and the .other professoxs went to Jen|t, but Luth^r'rer. 
mained in Wittenberg, to comfort the sick and dying. 
Duke John urged Luther also to leave the scenes of dan* 
^er. ' But no, he with ^ noble magnanimity refused to 
leave his post. God preserved him from all harm. 

It was in the year 1527, that Luther -qpnimenced.. or- 
daining ministers. He considered that he and his pious 
coac^utors at Wittenberg, all of whom had been ordained 
in the papal church, had ^st as much right to perform 
the episcopal functions as the pope, or bishops^ And so 
tfiey had; and those whom they ordained were just as 
much, if not more« in the unbroken succesa^on, as any or- 
dained by men who hadt the name of bishop, without 4he 
moral and intellectual qualifications for that holy office. 

In 1526 Luther wrote his commentaries of the lesser 
prophets, and became inrolved with Zwingle, CEcolampa- 
dius, and others in the sacramentarian controversy. We 
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Of the daughters, the first called Elizabeth, died in in- 
fancy. The second, Magdalena, died in her 13th year. 
The third, Margaret, lived to be married to George von 
Kunheim, a lawyer of Prussia. 

Let us now take a closer vi«w of the great Reformer in 
the domestic circle, here we can sec what a man is — here 
the true character of the man is exhibited without dis- 
guise — here the great scholar, the statesman, the soldier, 
is unmasked ; the fictitious drapery is thrown aside, the 
heart is made bare, and man appears what he is in reality ! 
Luther in this respect was everything that a man ought to 
be ; he was a christian and a father ; a more afiectionate 
and tender father never lived, his whole being was wrapt 
up in his children. When his infant daughter Elizabeth 
died, at the age of eight months, he was deeply distressed, 
the great man wept. In a letter to Nicholas Hausman, he 
says, " I never believed that the parental feelings were so 
tender !" But afterwards when called to part with an in- 
teresting daughter, thirteen years old, his affliction was ex- 
ceedingly great. This is one of the most touching pic- 
tures in the life of Luther, and shows the tenderness of 
the father in a strong light. She seems to have been a 
very interesting and afifectionate child, uniting the firmness 
and perseverance of the father, with the gentleness and 
delicacy of the mother. When she became very ill, and 
all hopes of her recovery were gone. Luther said, " Dear- 
ly do I love her, but O ! my God, if it be thy will to take 
her hence, I resign her without a murmur." Deeply af- 
fectedy he tlien approached her bed, and taking the hand of 
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Erfurt, and the other at Wittenbei^^, when Luther was 
meditating upon the 22d Psalm. Luther was perhaps 
subject to a disease of the heart, that had such a strange 
effect upon him. However in a few days he recovered,' 
and went to work as before, in storming the kingdom of 
satan. In 1527 he published his Rules of Visitation, or 
a directory for evangelical pastors. The same year he 
gave an account of Leonard Keiser, who sufiered martyr- 
dom in Bavaria. He also wrote this year on the *^ Vows 
of Celibacy.*' During the years 1527 and '28, besides 
some thirty or forty publications, Luther wrote upwards 
of five hundred large folio pages on the subject of the 
Lord's Supper alone ! This shows how deeply Luther 
was interested in this matter. 

It should have been stated above, that in 1526, Luther 
was induced by some of his friends to write an humble 
letter to Henry VIII., king of England. In 1528, Luther 
published a work of great importance to the churches of 
Saxony ; he calls it " Instructions of the Visiters, address- 
ed to the Pastors of Saxony." This is a kind of rude 
system of Theology, and treats upon the fallowing sub- 
jects, viz. 1. Doctrine. 2. The Commandments. 3. 
Of Prayer. 4. Concerning Affliction. 5. Concerning 
Baptism. 6. Concerning the Lord's Supper. 7. Con- 
cerning true penitence. 8. Concerning true Christian Con- 
fession. 9. Concerning the Satisfaction of Christ for Sin. 
10. Concerning Church Ordinances. 11. Concerning 
Marriage. 12. Concerning Free Will. 13. Concerning 
Freedom of Christians, 14. Concerning the Turks. 15« 
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upon the hearts of men. God does not love the beings he 
has created, less than parents love their children." 

To the disconsolate mother, Lutlier said on this trying 
occasion, " Dear Catharine, remember where she is gone ; 
ah, she has made a blessed exchange ! The heart no 
doubt bleeds, it is natural that it should, but the immortal 
spirit rejoices. Happy are those who die young !" When 
the funeral took place, some friends said they sympathized 
with him in his afHiction. "Be not sorrowful for me," 
he replied, " I have sent a saint to heaven ; O, may we 
all die such a death !" Luther's attachment to his wife 
and children was remarkably strong. On one occasion, 
after a considerable absence from his family, when he got 
home he said, " Ah, how my heart yearned for you and 
my children, when I was sick from home ; I feared I should 
never see you and our children again. . What anguish did 
this separation cost me." 

Luther loved to play and romp with his children. On 
one occasion when playing with one of his children that 
was very lively, he made this remark, "Thou art the in- 
nocent little simpleton of our Lord, under grace, and not 
under the law. Thou hast no fear, and no anxiety. We 
old simpletons eternally torment ourselves by disputes 
about the word. We are always saying, * is it true V. or 
« is it possible ?' or 'how can it be?' Children do not 
doubt, they believe everything. We ought to follow their 
example for our own salvation, and simply trust the word. 
But the devil is always throwing something in our 
way." 
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of the Bible, could possibly have bad saeh an influence 
upon the great mass of the people. And then the plan of 
instruction, too, was*. so admirably adapted to the wants of 
the people. •• Here was the question, and there the answer ; 
it required no lajrge library, nor fund of knowledge, to learn 
ihif whole system of Theology — a child of ordinary ca- 
pacity could learn it. Luther's Larger Catechism, which 
was intended as a system of Theology in the Lutheran 
' church, has long since been superseded by other and more 
systematic works. But the Smaller Catechism is still 
used, in German and English, by the enthre Lutheran 
church in the United States, as well as in many parts of 
our church in Germany. The General Synod of the Lu- 
theran church in the United States, which embraces more 
than two-thirds of all the ' Lutherans in this country has 
published Luther's Smaller Catechism almost unaltered^'^t * 
it was written by Luther himself in 1529. 

The Diet of Spires met in 15^9. The Roman Catho- 
lic party here made an eflbrt to rescind the- resolutions of 
the former Diet, which were now considered too favorable 
to the evangelical party. When the evangelical party found 
that severe measures, in spite of all they could say and do, 
would be adopted, they united in handing in a protett 
against these proceedings. From this they received the 
name of Protestants. The main item in their protest reads 
thus : " We declare, that tmder ell circumstances, it be^ 
comes us to protect our subjects in the free exercise of 
their conscience, and where it is not certain, which 
is the true church, we must have the liberty to draw our 
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almost every virtue, and became reckless and depraved, 
the mere creature of impulse, the child of pride, the vic- 
tim of violent and degrading passion." 

This is but the echo of that voice which Rome has been 
uttering for upwards of three hundred years. It would 
indeed be a hard matter for any man to compress more 
heartless misrepresentation, and more right-down falsehood 
into so many lines ! If Luther was reckless and depraved, 
God help the popes and their minions. I'fiuppose accord- 
ing to the moral code of Rome, Luther became unscrupu- 
lous when he refused absolution to the poor deluded papists 
who came to him in the confessional with their indulgen- 
ces — ^he lost the fervency of his piety when he refused to 
mumble over 45 Ave Marias on an empty stomach, with as 
many Pater Nosters — ^he became reckless when he dared 
to say ** nay" to the mandates of the haughty pontiff — ^he 
became depraved when he called in question the power of 
the church— he became proud when at the Diet of Worms 
he revised to revoke the truth-— and lost his virtue when 
he got married — and became the creature of impulse when 
he carried away nearly half the church" from the " Man 
of Sin." But we have not time to stop and refnte such 
puerile slang. Luther needs no zpologistr— Protestantism 
is his apology. Look at the seventy millions' of Protest- 
ant christians now on earth— -the most intelligent, pious, 
enterprising and happy-^ah ! and the most free and inde- 
pendent of all the inhabitants in the world. Look at the 
colleges, seminaries, schools, books, and all the mighty 
moral machinery that is now moving the world — and ask 
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who started all this — ^the answer is Luther ! Every good 
man ought to pray to God to send us more such ^' depraved 
and reckless*' men like Luther! Luther not pious ! Look 
at his writings, especially his private correspondence, 
where he breathes out his inmost thoughts into the l>08oms 
of his confidential friends ! This is the department in 
which we can learn the real sentiments of the man. We 
have read many, very many of his letters. Yea, perhaps 
all that have escaped the general decay of three hundred 
years — from the first he wrote to his old friend John 
Braum, of Eisleben, April 22d, 1507, to the one he sent to 
his wife from Eisleben, 1546, a few days before his death. 
His letters are very numerous, and in all of them, his Mas- 
ter, Jesus Christ, occupies a prominent part— nearly every 
letter begins and ends with Christ. Even his business let- 
ters are full of Christ. No one can read his letters with- 
out being convinced that Luther lived but to do good, and 
that his thoughts were continually bent upon doing good. 
Look too at his Commentaries on the Psalms, on the Gala- 
tians, the Romans, Genesis, the Minor Prophets, and you 
see a spirit of enlightened piety running through them all. 
Look too at the effects his works have produced upon in- 
dividual minds. John Bunyan found comfort to his troub- 
led soul by reading Luther's Commentary on the Gala- 
tians, and says, "I do declare it openly that Dr. Luther's 
Commentary on the Galatians, next to the Bible, is the 
best book I ever saw for a wounded conscience." And it 
is well known that John Wesley, the immortal founder of 
Methodism, was converted by reading Luther's Preface to 
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the Romans. The celebrated John Brentius, of our own 
church, was converted by reading the Commentary Qn 
Galatians. And the same book was instrumental In the 
conversion of a distinguished. Roman Catholic priest by 
the name of Christopher Grospitch; thousands have gone 
home to heaven who have been awakened and converted 
by reading Luther's work«. Wdiild God thus bless the 
writings of a depraved man ? 

Luther w^s a man of prayer. Ix is said that he spent 
three hourtf a djiy in- communion with God! This was 
one cause of his success ; it was this that strengthened his 
faith and gave him such unshaken confidence in God. In 
prayer, he generally leaned with his chest upon the win- 
dow sill, he stood thus when he prayed for' Melancthon* 
He was plain in his dress, and frugal in his way of living. 
For weeks* together he sooietimes ate nothing but bread 
and butter, and three dried herrings a day. He was fond 
.of home-made beer, and used it at table instead of cfofiee 
or tea. He was fondN)f fruit, and ate litde animal food. 
His "dress was plain, but 'neat, he had fine and costly 
clothes, and. even gold chains and other fashionable orna- 
ments of that day, but he seldom wore them. These were 
generally presents. 

Luther was a man of strong passions and perhaps his 
greatest defect was his propensity to anger— this seems to 
have been his besetting sin, and caused him many a pang. 
He was aware of this propensity. But we see nothing of 
it in his family, it was only when provoked by the unrea- 
sonableness of wicked men, that his anger sometimes rose 
15 
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to a coniiderMole degree. And as he, felt, so he wrote, 
hence we *\imI some hard and harsh expressions in bis 
works. 

Another =!ifirniity in lather was a fondness for jesting; 
this prop-*i ^ity no doubt stood in the way of his own 
growth i 1 ffracc, more than in the way of his usefhln€»ss in 
that aga But it must be borne in mind that his hamor 
was natural and neither acquired nor aflTected. His wit 
was keen and his saireasm withering. But still he was a 
truly roi verted man, and lived a life of faith in the Son of 
God. He loved the F^rd Jesus and his cause, and was 
willing to lay down his life for the principles he professed, 
and died in the triumphs of redeeming grace, as the reader 
siiuL see in the. proper place. We would -say more aboat 
Lutner's personal character and his family, bat we hare 
no-, room. 

Hut we muflt leave the sacredness of the hearth, how- 
ever delightful to contemplate, and look at Luther again in 
the fore front of the moral strife that in raging around him. 
Amid the mighty conflict, his voice is heard above all 
'^tliers, and his influence felt to the remotest comers of 
(lermany. 
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Luther said, the omnipotence of God cannot, yea, it dare 
not be controlled by natural reason! Zwingle replied, 
God surely would not reveal such incomprehensible things 
to us ! Luther was not pleased with this expression, and 
said that God had revealed other things in the Bible quite 
as incomprehensible as the presence of Christ's body in 
the* sacrament. He then referred to the mystery of Christ's 
Godhead, and said it was far more incomprehensible than 
this ! But, says Zwingle, how can it be possible that a 
wicked priest can do such a great thing as to produce the 
body of Christ? Here Zwingle was on another subject, 
namely, the transubstantiation of Rome ; this was not Lu- 
ther's doctrine, for it is abundantly evident that Luther 
did not at this time, nor had he for a number of years be- 
fore, believed in the absurd doctrine of the corporeal prer 
sence of Christ. 

Luther gave a clear exposition, says Melancthon, on this 
subject; he said, *^This takes place not in consequence of 
the merits of the priest, but in virtue of Christ's ordinance, 
because Christ has commanded it, therefore it takes place, 
we must hold to the power of Christ's word, and the sac- 
raments — they have an efficacy aside from any merit of 
the priest, or holiness of the preacher; that efficacy they 
possess in virtue of their divine appointment. It is an 
error of the Donatists to deny the power of the sacraments 
because administered by an unworthy priest." To this 
excellent explanation, says Melancthon, Zwingle made no 
reply. 
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The third argument was managed by (Ecolampadius. 
"Sacraments,'* said he, "are signs, as such they must re* 
fer to something else, therefore in the sacraments, tlie body 
and blood are not present but are signified by the emblems 
of bread and wine." Luther admitted that they were 
signs, but we have no right to make them refer to anything 
else than Christ pointed out. It is evident that the sacra- 
ments are signs, for the promises connected with them are 
signified or pointed out by them,(dasz sie die angehangenen 
Promissiones bedeuten.) Thus circumcision signifies prin- 
cipally the promise, ** I will have mercy," now if we were 
to seek another signification and were to leave the chief 
thing out of question, would we not be doing an unneces- 
sary work ? Just so in the sacrament, we must follow the 
word of God, we dare not make it suit our notions. Mel- 
anctlion further says, ** there were many passages read by 
Zwingle and (Ecolampadius, from the Fathers; they thought 
by this means to strengthen their cause, but the passages 
were foreign to the subject. There was much said by 
them that had no connexion with the matter in debate, such, 
as that a body must occupy space — that Christ has a true 
body, &c." To the passages of the Fathers, Luther replied 
by giving a number of written quotations to the Landgrave, 
which clearly taught that the true body and blood of Christ 
are present in the sacrament. The result of the confer- 
ence was, to sum it up in a few words, Luther continued 
firm in his opinion concerning the Lord's presence. Nor 
would the other party give up their views. Yet they de- 
sired that Luther should receive them as brethren. This 
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do not intend to enter into the merits of this question now. 
Some thought then that Luther was wrong, others* thought 
he was right, and just so it is now. And after this vexed 
question has heen discussed for nfore than three hundred 
years, men know just about as much now on the subject, 
as they did in Luther's day. For a full, cleair and lucid 
account of the views of the Lutheran Church on the sub- 
ject of the Lord's Supper, we refer the reader to the con- 
troversy at Marburg. Luther of course carried on this 
controversy with* great spirit and energy, as he had done 
all .others. Perhaps he was somewhat too bitter, but what 
^he believed, he beliered with all the powers of his bouI. 
He was sincere and honest in his views, and no one has a 
right to claim perfection and infallability at his hands. In 
1527, he published a curious work entitled, << Can Soldiers 
be Christians T' addressed to Assa von Kram, a noble 
knight. In this work he gives some excellent rules for 
soldiers, and shows clearly that a man can under proper 
circumstances, be a soldier and a Christian. Drs. Justus 
Jonas and Bugenhagen, or Pomeranius, relate a remarka- 
ble case of temptation and sickness about this time. It 
appears that Luther became so deeply affected with the 
state of the Church, that he lost all control of himself, ai|d 
indeed became unconscious of all things around him, and 
all thought he would certainly die. The two doctors had 
• some strange notions about it, and thought it was a tempta- 
tion of the devil, and that he was in the state spoken of by 
Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 7. It will be recollected that we hare 
already noticed two similar cases of insensibility, one' at 
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wrought. They make the (dramatis persohse) actors too 
fiery and passionate— they all seem like a set of French- 
men in a ball room — ^instead of grave, pious, learned doc- 
tors as they were, they are represented as light minded, 
witty fellows, who had mot for the purpose of showing 
the Landgrave, how they could catch and puzzle each 
other ! Melancthon saw nothing of this, to him it seemed 
a more grave and solemn matter. But is not Luther to 
blame for refusing to give Zwingle the right hand of fel- 
lowship. According to our notions of propriety he cer- 
tainly is to blame, but he lired in a different age and under 
other circumstances. He had no scruples about receiving 
him as a man, but as a christian brother, with the opposite 
views they held he could not. He was conscientious, and 
surely he had already given the world sufficient evidence 
of his sincerity— he was no hypocrite, he could act no 
borrowed part, he honestly considered Zwingle in error, 
and by giving him the right hand of christian fellowship, 
he would have acknowledged that Zwingle was right. Let 
justice be done to this great man. One word more on the 
subject. Zwingle was born about six weeks after Luther, 
and was an excellent man, he was a man of learning and 
eloquence, some of his enthusiastic admirers, even placed 
him before Luther in the work of the Reformation, and 
claim a superiority for him in point of learning and piety. 
Dr. Maclaine says, in a note to Mosheim, " Zwingle in- 
stead of receiving instruction from Luther was much his 
superior in learning, capacity and judgment, and was much 
fitter to be his master than his disciple ! The fact is after 
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Concerning Daily Exercises in the Church. 16. Concern- 
ing true Christian Excommunication. ?7. Concerning 
the Arrangements (in churches) of Superintendents. 18. 
Concerning Schools. This is an excellenv work, and no 
doubt had its influence in Germany. Many things in this 
work might be studied with great advantage by many 
preachers in this country. This was intend'^^d to give tha 
Evangelical church as much uniformity as possible, and it 
no doubt had that effect ; and probably gave the first idea 
of the subsequently fanjous Confession of Augsburg. Lu- 
ther and Melancthon had visited the whole electorate in 
the summer of 1528, ami saw the necessity of having a 
book of this kind circulated among the ignorant people. 
During this year, too, the church was divided into given, 
districts, and the foundation of the Lutheran church was 
laid broad and deep, throughout all Saxony. This work 
gives us a glimpse into the depth of Luther^s wisdom, and 
the piety of his heart — ^it sets the standard of morality 
very high, and urges with the most importunate solicitude 
upon the pastor, the necessit}^ of preaching Christ and him 
crucified, to perishing sinners. It was in the year 1529, 
that Luther published his Smaller and Larger Catechisms, 
the first for the children, and the latter for the preachers, 
many of whom he found, during his visits, exceedingly ig- 
norant. If Luther had never done anything more for Ger- 
many than furnish his age with these two books, he would 
be entitled to the everlasting gratitude of his countrymen. 
Nothing that Luther, or all the men on earth, could have 
done at that period, next to the translation and circulation . 
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belie vrd, sq that he might be able to form a correct opinion 
of the mcritf of the case. The Protestant pruMses, there- 
fore, requested Luther to draw up a aeries of articles set- 
ting forth what he and the other doctors at Wittenberg be- 
lieved. Luther did so* no doubt submitting everything as 
he went along to the inspection of Melancthon, and the 
other doctors at Wittenberg. These seventeen articles 
were given to the elector of Saxony, at Torgaa, in 1529, 
and hence called the '* Torgau jSrticlei.** 

These articles, it would seem, had been the theme of 
frequent discussions among the princes and their preachers, 
at the different conferences they held. Philip, Land- 
grave of Hesse, was exceedingly anxious to have all the 
princes of tlie league reconciled on all points. The con- 
troversy on the subject of the Lord*s Supper, which 
had been started by Carlstadt, was taken up by other and 
abler heads, and had been raging for some time. Philip of 
Hesse, who thought it was only a difference in words, and 
could easily be settled, determined to call the doctors of the 
Reformation, who unfortunately held different opinions, to- 
gether, and have them adjust their matters in a brotherly 
and christian manner. He, therefore, invited the doctors 
to meet on the 2d of October, 1529. This was the origin 
of the famous controversy of Marburg. This discussion 
has been variously represented. There are several ver- 
sions of it. We shall give extracts from Melancthon's 
account of this interesting dispute. D'Aubigne, in his 
fourth volume, has given Zwingle's version of it, and 
has drawn his shades rather too heavily. We shall show 
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that Melancthon touches the matter rather more lightl]|^ 
The dispute took place on the 2d of October, 1529. The 
persons present were Zwingle, (Ecolampadius, Bucer and 
Hedio, Luther, Melancthon, Justus Jonas, Osiander, Brentz 
and Agricola. These were the invited disputants. There 
were some fifty or sixty other persons present, who had 
perhaps been invited by Philip to be mere spectators. 
Philip Landgrave wished Luther to meet (Ecolampadius, 
Melancthon and Zwingle privately, in order to talk matters 
over in a friendly way, and settle the points of disputation* 
and the manner in which it should be conducted. This 
was a wise precaution. Luther immediately accused 
(Ecolampadius of teaching errors on original sin, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and concerning the use of the Word 
of God, and the Sacraments. Melancthon accused Zwin- 
gle of the same errors ; but both the accused Reformers 
denied the charges of heresy, and seem to have exculpated 
themselves in the eyes of the doctors of Wittenberg. The 
points of difference by this means were narrowed down to 
the nature of the Savior's presence in the sacrament* 
When they met for public debate, Luther commenced by 
saying, that he thought it was necessary to go over the 
whole ground of theology. What I have written con- 
cerning the sacrament, I know to be correct, and I am pre- 
pared to defend it. But if (Ecolampadius and Zwingle 
have anything to say against the truth, I would like to 
hear it. 

Zwingle. — We have not come here to talk about any- 
thing but the sacrament, but as soon as we can a^cee oil 
this point, we will talk about others* 
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to a considerMDle degree. And as hei felt, so he wrote, 
hence we Unci some hard and harsh expressions in bis 
works. 

Another Mifirmity in Luther was a fondness for jesting; 
this p^op-'l^ity no doubt stood in the way of his own 
growth i 1 ffracc, more than in the way of his usefblness in 
that aga But it must be borne in mind that his humor 
was natural and neither acquired nor aflfected. His wit 
was keen and his sarcasm withering. But still he was a 
truly roi verted man, and lived a life of faith in the Son of 
God. He loved the Lord Jesus and his cause, and was 
willing to lay down his life for the principles he prgfessed, 
and died in the triumphs of redeeming grace, as the reader 
uhdli see in the proper place. We would -say more abont 
LuMit'r*8 personal character and his family, bat we have 
uo^ room. 

Hut we must leave the sacredness of the hearth, how- 
ever delightful to contemplate, and look at Luther again in 
the fore front of the moral strife that is raging around him. 
Amid the mighty conflict, his voice is heard above all 
•others, and his influence felt to the remotest comers of 
(lermany. 



CHAPTER IX 



Luther, the Writer and unconqtierable Victor. 

On the 4th of May, 1526, John, Duke of Saxony, and 
Philip, Landgraye of Hesse, formed the league of Torgau, 
as a check upon the Roman Catholic league of Ratisbon* 
On the 12th of June, of the same year, the Dukes of 
Brunswick, and of Siineburg, Otto, and Ernst, together 
with the Duke of Mecklenburg, Henry Wolfgang, of 
Anhalt, both Counts of Mansfield, and the Free city of 
Magdeburg, joined the league of Torgau. This was all 
brought about by the management and personal influence 
of Luther, and upon this league, as far as human agency 
was concerned, depended the life of Luther, and the pros- 
perity of the Reformation. The Diet of Spire met on the 
1st of May, 1526. In this Diet a demand was formally 
made to put down the heresy of the church, but met with 
the opposition of John of Saxony, and Philip of Hesse. 
After much sharp and angry debate, the Diet passed the 
following resolutions on the 27th of August, 1526, viz. 1. 
Germany needs a general reformation in church matters. 

2. The Diet recommend to the emperor, the importance 
of bringing about a general council as soon as possible. 

3. The edict of Worms may or may not be carried into 
effect, according to the honest convictions of those con* 
oemedy as. they can answer to the emperor and to Ood* 
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The Romanuts were well pleased with these resola- 
tions, but they did not perceive the full extent ^of their 
meaning. For soon afler, Charles got into diffipixltie^ with 
the pope, and actually sentJiis general,\Gharle4 vom. Bour- 
bon, with an army to take ]>o88e88ion'or^m^'4Uelf, which 
he did on the 6th of May, 1527. During these difficulties' 
in Italy, Luther was permitted to push the Reformation 
forward rapidly in Gertaiany, In the spring of 1527, Lu- 
ther had a i^evere spell of sickness, from which he did not • 
ezj^edt to. recbver ; but by the mercy of God .he was spared. 
Inihe summer of 1527, the plague broke out in Witten- 
* berg, and the University was removed to Jena. Melano- 
thon-and the .other professors went to Jenjt^ but Luth^rrer. 
mained in Wittenberg, to comfort the sick and dying. 
Duke John urged Luther also to leave the scenes of dan? 
^r. ' But BO, he with ^ noble magnanimity refused to 
leave his post. God preserved him from all harm. 

It was in the year 1527, that Luther -commenced, or- 
daining ministers. He considered that he and his pious 
coa^utors at Wittenberg, all of whom had been ordained 
in the papal church, had just as much right to perform 
the episcopal functions as the pope, or bishops^. And so 
tiiey had; and those whom they ordained were just as 
much, if not more, in the unbroken succession, as any or- 
dained by men who had. the name of bishop, without ihe 
moral and intellectual qualifications for that holy office. 

In 1526 Luther wrote his commentaries of the lesser 
prophets, and became involved with Zwingle, (Ecolampa- 
dius, and others in th^ sacramentarian controversy. We 
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do not intend to enter into the merits of this question now. 
Some thought then that Luther was wrong, others' thought 
he was right, and just so it is now. And after this vexed 
question has been discussed for nrore than three hundred 
years, men know just about as much now on the subject, 
as they did in Luther's day. For a full, clear and lucid 
account of the views of the Lutheran Church on the sub- 
ject of the Lord's Supper, we refer the reader to the con- 
troversy at Marburg. Luther of course carried on this 
controversy with" great spirit and energy, as he had done 
all .others. Perhaps he was somewhat too bitter, but what 
^he believed, he believed with all the powers of his isoul. 
He was sincere and honest in his views, and no one has a 
right to claim perfection and infallability at his hands. In 
1527, he published a curious work entitled, << Can Soldiers 
be Christians T' addressed to Assa von Kram, a noble 
knight. In this work he gives some excellent rules for 
soldiers, and shows clearly that a man can under proper 
circumstances, be a soldier and a Christian. Drs. Justus 
Jonas and Bugenhagen, or Pomeranius, relate a remarka- 
ble case of temptation and sickness about this time. It 
appears that Luther became so deeply affected with the 
state of the Church, that he lost all control of himself, aid 
indeed became unconscious of all things around him, and 
all thought he would certainly die. The two doctors had 
' some strange notions about it, and thought it was a tempta- 
tion of the devil, and that he was in the state spoken of by 
Paul, H Cor. xii. 7. It will be recollected that we have 
already noticed two similar cases of insensibility, one* at 
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The Romanists were well pleased with these resolu- 
tions, but they did not perceive the full extent of their 
meaning. For soon after, Charles got into diffipultie^ widi 
the pope, and actually sent -his general, Oharle«[ vom Bour- 
bon, with an army to take {>osse8sion'of Itpm^'iltfelf, which 
he did on the 6th of May, 1527. During these difficulties' 
in Italy, Luther was permitted to push the Reformation 
forward rapidly in Gertaiany. In the tprihg:of 1527, Lu* 
ther had a severe spell of sickness, from which he did not ' 
expedt to recover ; but by the mercy of God .he was spared. 
In the summer of 1527, the plague broke out in Witten- 
.* berg, and the University was removed to Jena. Melanc- 
thonand the .other professors went to Jenjt^ but )LiUth^r*re- 
mained in Wittenberg, to comfort the sick and dying. 
Duke John urged Luther also to leave the scenes of dan? 
^r. ' But no, he with ^ noble magnanimity refused to 
leave his post. God preserved him from all harni. 

It was in the year 1527, that Luther -QonDimenced, or- 
daining ministers. He considered that he and his pious 
coa^utors at Wittenberg, all of whom had been ordained 
in the papal church, had j^st as much right to perform 
the episcopal functions as the pope, or bishops^ And so 
tiiey had ; and those whom they ordained were just as 
much, if not more, in the unbroken succesafon, as any or- 
dained by men who had. the name of bishop, without the 
moral and intellectual qualifications for that holy office. 

In 1526 Luther wrote his commentaries of the lesser 
prophets, and became involved with Zwingle, (Ecolampa- 
dius, and others in th^ sacramentarian controversy. We 
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Concerning Daily Exercises in the Church. 16. Concern- 
ing true Christian Excommunication. ?7. Concerning 
the Arrangements (in churches) of Superintendents. 18, 
Concerning Schools. This is an excellenv work, and no 
doubt had its influence in Germany. Many things in this 
work might be studied with great advantage by many 
preachers in this country. This was intend-=i(i to give th« 
Evangelical church as much uniformity as possible, and it 
no doubt had that effect ; and probably gave the first idea 
of the subsequently famous Confession of Augsburg. Lu- 
ther and Melancthon had visited the whole electorate in 
the summer of 1528, ami saw the necessity of having a 
book of this kind circulated among the ignorant people. 
During this year, too, the church was dirided into given, 
districts, and the foundation of the Lutheran church was 
laid broad and deep, throughout all Saxony. This work 
gives us a glimpse into ^e depth of Luther*s wisdom, and 
the piety of his heart — ^it sets the standard of morality 
very high, and urges with the most importunate solicitude 
upon the pastor, the necessit}' of preaching Christ and him 
crucified, to perishing sinners. It was in the year 1529, 
that Luther published his Smaller and Larger Catechisms, 
the first for the children, and the latter for the preachers, 
many of whom he found, during his visits, exceedingly ig- 
norant. If Luther had never done anything more for Ger- 
many than furnish his age with these two books, he would 
be entitled to the everlasting gratitude of his countrymen. 
Nothing that Luther, or all the men on earth, could have 
done at that period, next to the translation and circulatioti 
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Besses the power and the means to make good las word ? 
And although a body may be invisible in many places, yet 
God has the power, the means, and the knowledge to make 
a body visible in many places. This is in accordance 
with the Scriptures, Rom. iv. 21, **What he had promised, 
he was able to perform," or as Luther has translated this 
passage, ** What God says, he can do." And in Luke i. 
37, •• With God nothing shall be impossible."^ 

Now, as he has said, ** This is my body," he can and 
does make it so. Now you must show that he neither 
does nor can make good his word— -for this is your own 
darling position, by which you expect to overthrow this 
world. Now if you cannot maintain your ground we will 
overturn all your reasoning, and with the words, ** This is 
my body," we will force our passage through ! Defend 
yourselves, ye valiant knights, for it is high time !" 

Luther then takes a wider and more philosophical range, 
in which he shows that Christ may as well be present in 
the sacrament as to be in every other part of the universe. 
He takes up the objection from the passage, ^« Christ is 
seated at the right hand of God," and asks the opposers 
of his views very triumphantly, what is meant by the right 
hand of God ? He then shows that God fills immensity, 
and must necessarily be present in the sacrament. He 
then illustrates his views with a number of scriptural ex- 
amples. At the close he tries however, to show that it is 
only a spiritual eating and drinking, and denies its being 
such an eating as the people at Capernaum supposed. 
He also gives the opinions of the earlier chnrch fathers, 
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Concerning Daily Exercises in the Church. 16. Concern- 
ing true Christian Excommunication. ?7. Concerning 
the Arrangements (in churches) of Superintendents. 18, 
Concerning Schools. This is an excellenv work, and no 
doubt had its influence in Germany. Many things in this 
work might be studied with great advantage by many 
preachers in this country. This was intend-^ci to give th« 
Evangelical church as much uniformity as possible, and it 
no doubt had that effect ; and probably gave the first idea 
of the subsequently famous Confession of Augsburg. Lu- 
ther and Melancthon had visited the whole electorate in 
the summer of 1528, ami saw the necessity of having a 
book of this kind circulated among the ignorant people. 
During this year, too, the church was dirided into given. 
districts, and the foundation of the Lutheran church was 
laid broad and deep, throughout all Saxony. This work 
gives us a glimpse into the depth of Luther*s wisdom, and 
the piety of his heart — ^it sets the standard of morality 
very high, and urges with the most importunate solicitude 
upon the pastor, the necessit}' of preaching Christ and him 
crucified, to perishing sinners. It was in the year 1529, 
that Luther published his Smaller and Larger Catechisms, 
the first for the children, and the latter for the preachers, 
many of whom he found, during his visits, exceedingly ig- 
norant. If Luther had never done anything more for Ger- 
many than furnish his age with these two books, he would 
be entitled to the everlasting gratitude of his countrymen. 
Nothing that Luther, or all the men on earth, could have 
done at that period, next to the translation and circulatioti 
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Again says Luther, *' Tertullian in his book against the 
Jews, refers the passage in Jeremiah xi. 19, * They said 
let us cast the wood into his bread,' to the body of Christ. 
For Christ himself thus explains this text, when he says, 
' this is my body,' which body the prophet calls bread. T 
do not contend that Tertullian is correct in his translation 
. of this passage ; for in the Hebrew it reads thus, • Let us 
tear up the tree with its roots.' The question now, is not 
concerning the correctness of the translation of Tertullian, 
. but concerning his opinion on the subject in hand. It is 
certain that by the wood, he understood the cross of Christ, 
and by the bread, his body." 

The learned comment of Tertullian on this passage, may 
give us a fair sample of the fallibility of the fathers, and 
show how little confidence we ought to place upon them. 
Tertullian is the oldest of the fathers, and therefore if there 
be any merit in patristic theology, his ought to be the best. 

Luther next quotes Irenseus, also among the oldest of 
the fathers, who had to contend with the Valentinians, who 
among other things denied the resurrection of the body. 
Anfong other arguments against this error, he says, ^^ If tht 
body ia not to be ettmaU why then is it nourished with the 
body and blood of Christ in the sacrament ? Do we eat 
an eternal food, then we shall live from it eternally. 
Irenaeus says, ' The bread is not mere common bread after 
it is named of God, but it is then Eucharistia, (as the an- 
cients called the sacrament.) But what does this naming 
or calling to which he refers, mean, other than this saying 
of Christ, * this is my body V " Irenaeus here says, it is no 
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faith and practice from the Word of GodP** This is a 
noble sentiment, worthy the first Protestants ! Let Prot- 
estants never forget it ! The Diet of Spires ended in noth- 
ing but a closer union among the Roman Catholics, and 
the same among the Protestants. Soon after the meeting 
of the Diet. of Spires, the Protestant princes who com- 
posed what was called the Torgau League, had frequent 
meetings, in order to unite themselves, and devise means 
and plans for their more cordial co-operation. The elec- 
tor John, of Saxony, and Philip of Hesse, had bound 
themselves each to bring into the field if it were necessa- 
ry, 28,000 foot soldiers, and 6000 cavalry, making in all 
34,000 men, and 1,200,000 gold florins, and if the other 
princes who belonged to the league would have done any- 
thing like this, they would even then have had nothing to 
fear from Charles and the pope combined. But the 
greatest difficulty was, the Protestant princes were not 
united on doctrinal points. There were, as we have just 
stated, frequent meetings of the Torgau League, to settle 
their views. They met at the following places, viz. Ro- 
bach, then at Saalfeld, then at Smalkald, then at Schwam- 
bach, then at Nuremburg. The great Reformer of course 
was consulted in reference to the doctrines and doctrinal 
articles they were to adopt. He watched with an eagle's 
eye every movement that was made ; he was the ruling 
spirit of all Germany, whether present or absent. The 
Protestant princes had every confidence in the world in 
Luther. The emperor had appointed the Diet of Augs- 
burg, and wanted to know definitely what the Protestants 
15* 
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dinary production. We have given thtui mnch to show 
the reader what were Luther*s views on the nature of 
Christ's presence in the sacrament. 

In 1528, Luther published another work, called *« Dr. 
Martin Luther's Confession concerning the Sacrament of 
Christ." 

In the same year he published a treatise on the necessi- 
ty of giving both bread and wine to the communicants. 
He had long since repudiated the absurd doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and inculcated his own views with great 
earnestness. 

As we promised to permit Luther to speak for himself, 
we will give a few more quotations from his sermons, taken 
from Dr. Walch's edition of Luther's sermons, called his 
Kirchen Postill. 

In a sermon preached in 1524, he instructs his hearers 
thus on the subject : <• We hold that in the bread and wine 
the true body and blood of Christ are present. In the 
sacrament we have a beautiful delineation of love. In the 
first place, in the bread, for before the grains of wheat are 
ground together, each grain constitutes its own body, but 
when they are ground up, they are all united, and form 
but one body. The same is true of the wine. Before 
the grapes are pressed, each grape forms a body, but after 
the juice is expressed, the whole mass constitutes but one 
liquid. So we cannot say this flour was in that grain, or 
this wine in that grape ; for the one substance has crept 
into the other, and become one bread and one wine. As 
Paul says, 1 Cor. x. 17, For we being many, are one 
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that Melancthon touches the matter rather more lightl]^ 
The dispute took place on the 2d of October, 1529. The 
persons present were Zwingle, (Ecolampadius, Bucer and 
Hedio, Luther, Melancthon, Justus Jonas, Osiander, Brentz 
and Agricola. These were the invited disputants. There 
were some fifty or sixty other persons present, who had 
perhaps been invited by Philip to be mere spectators. 
Philip Landgrave wished Luther to meet CEcolampadius, 
Melancthon and Zwingle privately, in order to talk matters 
over in a friendly way, and settle the points of disputation, 
and the manner in which it should be conducted. This 
was a wise precaution. Luther immediately accused 
CEcolampadius of teaching errors on original sin, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and concerning the use of the Word 
of God, and the Sacraments. Melancthon accused Zwin- 
gle of the same errors ; but both the accused Reformers 
denied the charges of heresy, and seem to have exculpated 
themselves in the eyes of the doctors of Wittenberg. The 
points of difference by this means were narrowed down to 
the nature of the Savior's presence in the sacrament* 
When they met for public debate, Luther commenced by 
saying, that he thought it was necessary to go over the 
whole ground of theology. What I have written con- 
cerning the sacrament, I know to be correct, and I am pre- 
pared to defend it. But if (Ecolampadius and Zwingle 
have anything to say against the truth, I would like to 
hear it. 

Zwingle, — We have not come here to talk about any- 
thing but the sacrament, but as soon as we can acree oil 
this point, we will talk about others^ 
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to a considen^ole degree. And as he^ feit, so he wrote, 
hence we *ii\il some hard and harsh expressions in bis 
works. 

Another •Tifirinity in Luther was a fondness for jesting; 
this prop-^i sity no doubt stood in the way of his own 
growth i 1 ^rnce, more than in the way of his usefulness in 
that aga But it must be borne in mind that his humor 
was natural and neither acquired nor affected. His wit 
was keen and his saircasm withering. But still he was a 
truly coi verted man, and lived a life of faith in the Son of 
God. He loved the Liord Jesus and his cause, and was 
willing to lay down his life for the principles he prgfessed, 
and died in the triumphs of redeeming grace, as the reader 
shah see in the. proper place. We would -say more abont 
Lutner*s personal character and his family* but we have 
not room. 

But we must leave the sacredness of the hearth, how- 
erer delightful to contemplate, and look at Luther again in 
tlie fore front of the moral strife that is raging around him. 
Amid the mighty conflict, his voice is heard above all 
others, and his influence felt to tlie remotest comers of 
(iJermany. 



CHAPTER IX. 



Lathery the Writer and unconquerable Victor. 

On the 4th of May, 1526, John, Duke of Saxony, and 
Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, formed the league of Torgau, 
as a check upon the Roman Catholic league of Ratisbon. 
On the 12th of June, of the same year, the Dukes of 
Brunswick, and of Siineburg, Otto, and Ernst, together 
with the Duke of Mecklenburg, Henry Wolfgang, of 
Anhalt, both Counts of Mansfield, and the Free city of 
Magdeburg, joined the league of Torgau. This was all 
brought about by the management and personal iniiuence 
of Luther, and upon this league, as far as human agency 
was concerned, depended the life of Luther, and the pros- 
perity of the Reformation. The Diet of Spire met on the 
1st of May, 1526. In this Diet a demand was formally 
made to put down the heresy of the church, but met with 
the opposition of John of Saxony, and Philip of Hesse. 
After much sharp and angry debate, the Diet passed the 
following resolutions on the 27th of August, 1526, viz. 1. 
Germany needs a general reformation in church matters. 

2. The Diet recommend to the emperor, the importance 
of bringing about a general council as soon as possible. 

3. The edict of Worms may or may not be carried into 
effect, according to the honest convictions of those con* 
ceme^, as. they can answer to the emperor and to God., 
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State, nothing makes us christians but the gospel, baptism 
and faith. The mere fact that the pope or a bishop may 
anoint, smooth down, ordain and consecrate an individual, 
or his dressing differently from the common people, may 
make a hypocrite, but will nerer make a christian. For 
as Peter says, by baptism, we all become kings and priests 
unto God; and John says, in Revelations, «Thou hast made 
us kings and priests ;' for if we have no higher consecra- 
tion than that received from the pope or a bishop, we would 
never become true priests, although we might say mass, 
preach and absolve. Therefore tlie consecrating of a 
' bishop is notliing more than if a whole congregation would 
select one of its members, for they have all equal power, 
and delegate to him their power or authority. Just as if 
ten brothers, the sons of a king, who were all equal heirs, 
were to elect one of their number to govern for them, they 
would all indeed be kings, although only one was delegated 
to govern. 

" But to make the matter still more plain. Suppose a 
mumber of pious laymen were taken prisoners, and were 
banished to a wilderness; suppose there were no priest 
with them who had been eonsecrated by a bishop, and sup- 
pose they should all be unanimous in electing one of their 
number, married or single, and authorize him to baptize, 
preach, and do all other things belonging to the office of a 
priest, he would most certainly be just as much a priest as 
if he had been appointed and consecrated by pope or 
bishop ! In this manner the christian congregations form- 
erly appointed their bishops and priests, and this appoint 
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do not intend to enter into the merits of this question now. 
Some thought then that Luther was wrong, others' thought 
he was right, and just so it is now. And after this vexed 
question has been discussed for More than three hundred 
years, men know just about as much now on the subject, 
as they did in Luther's day. For a full, cleair and lucid 
account of the views of the Lutheran Church on the sub- 
ject of the Lord's Supper, we refer the reader to the con- 
troversy at Marburg. Luther of course carried on this 
controversy with' great spirit and energy, as he had done 
all x)thers. Perhaps he was somewhat too bitter, but what 
^he believed, he believed with all the powers of his bouI. 
He was sincere and honest in his views, and no one has a 
right to claim perfection and infallability at hi? hands. In 
1527, he published a curious work entitled, << Can Soldiers 
be Christians f addressed to Assa von Kram, a noble 
knight. In this work he gives some excellent rules for 
soldiers, and shows clearly that a man can under proper 
circumstances, be a soldier and a Christian. Drs. Justus 
Jonas and Bugenhagen, or Pomeranius, relate a remarka- 
ble case of temptation and sickness about this time. It 
appears that Luther became so deeply affected with the 
state of the Church, that he lost all control of himself, ai|d 
indeed became unconscious of all things around. him, and 
all thought he would certainly die. The two doctors had 
- some strange notions about it, and thought it was a tempta- 
tion of the devil, and that he was in the state spoken of by 
Paul, 2 Cor. xii. 7. It will be recollected that we have 
already noticed two similar ^»8es of insensibility, one* at 
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Erfurt, and the other at Wittenbei*g, when Luther was 
meditating upon the 22d Psaini. Luther was perhaps 
subject to a disease of the heart, that had such a strange 
effect upon him. However in a few days he recovered,' 
and went to work as before, in storming the kingdonn of 
satan. In 1527 he published his Rules of Visitation, or 
a directory for evangelical pastors. The same year he 
gave an account of Leonard Keiser, who buffered martyr- 
dom in Bavaria. He also wrote this year on the '^ Vows 
of Celibacy.*' During the years 1527 and '28, besides 
some thirty or forty publications, Luther wrote upwards 
of five hundred large folio pages on the subject of the 
Lord's Supper alone ! This shows how deeply Luther 
was interested in this matter. 

It should have been stated above, that in 1526, Luther 
was induced by some of his friends to write an humble 
letter to Henry VIIL, king of England. In 1528, Luther 
published a work of great importance to the churches of 
Saxony ; he calls it " Instructions of the Visiters, address- 
ed to the Pastors of Saxony." This is a kind of rude 
system of Theology, and treats upon the following sub- 
jects, viz. 1. Doctrine. 2. The Commandments. 3. 
Of Prayer. 4. Concerning Affliction. 5. Concerning 
Baptism. 6. Concerning the Lord's Supper. 7. Con- 
cerning true penitence. 8. Concerning true Christian Con- 
fession. 9. Concerning the Satisfaction of Christ for Sin. 
10. Concerning Church Ordinances. 11. Concerning 
Marriage. 12. Concerning Free Will. 13. Concerning 
Freedom of Christians. 14. Concerning the Turks. 15. 
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Concerning Daily Exercises in the Church. 16. Concern- 
ing true Christian Excommunication. ?7. Concerning 
the Arrangements (in churches) of Superintendents. 18, 
Concerning Schools. This is an excelleni work, and no 
doubt had its influence in Grermany. Many things in this 
work might be studied with great advantage by many 
preachers in this country. This was intend-^ci to give the 
Evangelical church as much uniformity as possible, and it 
no doubt had that effect ; and probably gave the first idea 
of the subsequently famous Confession of Augsburg. Lu» 
ther and Melancthon had visited the whole electorate in 
the summer of 1528, ami saw the necessity of having a 
book of this kind circulated among the ignorant people. 
During this year, too, the church was divided into given, 
districts, and the foundation of the Lutheran church was 
laid broad and deep, throughout all Saxony. This work 
gives us a glimpse into the depth of Luther*s wisdom, and 
the piety of his heart — ^it sets the standard of morality 
very high, and urges with the most importunate solicitude 
upon the pastor, the necessity' of preaching Christ and him 
crucified, to perishing sinners. It was in the year 15299 
that Luther published his Smaller and Larger Catechisms, 
the first for the children, and the latter for the preachers, 
many of whom he found, during his visits, exceedingly ig- 
norant If Luther had never done anything more for Ger- 
many than furnish his age with these two books, he would 
be entitled to the everlasting gratitude of his countrymen. 
Nothing Uiat Luther, or all the men on earth, could have 
done at that period, next to the translation and circulation 



ehurch) nhpold ^zcommniiieatfli snd peniecHte u«, on ao» 
(^unt of our preaching and our eoftfimiug Chriat, then if« 
have the deciiioa of Ch^«t, thi^t the V not the chureht 
and that her oAa^a «njd authorii^ and whAt«ver ahe pcidea 
herself w.ith^ wUl amount to nothing agaipft ua; but on the 
other hand our pr^ching, and o.fficeSt and judgment* and 
excon^municatipn againat hert will be of great account be- 
fore God in heaven ! For of thia we are certain that the 
true church ia therei where Ghriat ad^nowledgea hia doc- 
tifin^a* and where the true church ia, there ia the proper 
chucch at^thonty.*' 

Fron^ thia it would aeem that Luther did not even con- 
aider tl^ church of Rome a part of the true church of Je- 
aua Ohriat, for if it wa^ the du^ of all Christiana to aepa* 
rate themselves finom hert surely she could not then be a 
part of Chri9t*s church. And if she is now a part of 
Christ's church ^h$ must have improved vasdy since Lu* 
ther*s tim?, which no Protestant wiU claim for her. 

From what we have now seen of Luther-s views of the 
church, we cannot Iwit recogniase.a striking resemblance he- 
tipFcien them and the. views o^the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran church of the United States, as ezr 
pressed in the Formula which ia found in our excellent 
English Hymn Bockt C^hapter IL, Part I. Seetiona L, IL 
and IIL 

Sec h The tcue or invifible church is the CQllective 
body of all those of every religious denomination in the 
world, wbo are in a state <tf graee« 
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faith and practice from the Word of GodP\ This is a 
noble sentiment, worthy the first Protestants ! Let Prot- 
estants never forget it ! The Diet of Spires ended in noth- 
ing but a closer union among the Roman Catholics, and 
the same among the Protestants. Soon after the meeting 
of the Diet. of Spires, the Protestant princes who com- 
posed what was called the Torgau League, had frequent 
meetings, in order to unite themselves, and devise means 
and plans for their more cordial co-operation. The elec- 
tor John, of Saxony, and Philip of Hesse, had bound 
themselves each to bring into the field if it were necessa- 
ry, 28,000 foot soldiers, and 6000 cavalry, making in all 
34,000 men, and 1,200,000 gold florins, and if the other 
princes who belonged to the league would have done any- 
thing like this, they would even then have had nothing to 
fear from Charles and the pope combined. But the 
greatest difficulty was, the Protestant princes were not 
united on doctrinal points. There were, as we have just 
stated, frequent meetings of the Torgau League, to settle 
their views. They met at the following places, viz. Ro- 
bach, then at Saalfeld, then at Smalkald, then at Schwam- 
bach, then at Nuremburg. The great Reformer of course 
was consulted in reference to the doctrines and doctrinal 
articles they were to adopt. He watched with an eagle's 
eye every movement that was made ; he was the ruling 
spirit of all Germany, whether present or absent. The 
Protestant princes had every confidence in the world in 
Luther. The emperor had appointed the Diet of Augs- 
burg, and wanted to know definitely what the Protestants 
15* 
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The elector John wrote to Luther, and asked him his 
opinion about defending the rights of conscience with the 
sword ; Luther returned a prompt and positive answer in 
the negative. Luther's letter is dated March 6th, 1530. 
He says t 

" You ask me whether we should defend ourselves by 
arms against the Emperor, if he should use force against 
' the gospel. According to the interpretation of law, taking 
into consideration the fact that the emperor has no right 
to use coercion, it might be permitted. This is also the 
opinion of my colleagues. But according to the word of 
Qod, it is not proper that a Christian, under any circum- 
stances, should take up arms against his prince. Chris- 
tians must suffer even injustice. Even if the emperor 
should do wrong, as long as he is permitted to be emperor, 
he must be obeyed. If subjects were permitted to take 
up arms against their sovereigns whenever their sovereigns 
do wrong, all governments would be subverted, because 
where is there a governor who does not sometimes do 
wrong? As long as an emperor is emperor, or a duke a 
duke, no matter what he does, he must be obeyed, even 
though he were a pagan, and were to violate every pro- 
mise and oath. Yet, as all government is ordained of 
God, we must obey." 

These were the sentiments of the noble Reformer. 
Philip of Hesse was keen for war ; so were some other 
of the Protestant princes— but the sentiments of Luther 
changed their views. They saw and felt the necessity of 
a closer union among themselves. They succeeded to 
some extent as we have seen above. 
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that Melancthon touches the matter rather more lightl]||^ 
The dispute took place on the 2d of October, 1529. The 
persons present were Zwingle, CEcolanipadius, Bucer and 
Hcdio, Luther, Melancthon, Justus Jonas, Osiander, Brentz 
and Agricola. These were the invited disputants. There 
were some fifty or sixty other persons present, who had 
perhaps been invited by Philip to be mere spectators. 
Philip Landgrave wished Luther to meet CEcolampadius, 
Melancthon and Zwingle privately, in order to talk matters 
over in a friendly way, and settle the points of disputation, 
and the manner in which it should be conducted. This 
was a wise precaution. Luther immediately accused 
CEcolampadius of teaching errors on original sin, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and concerning the use of the Word 
of God, and the Sacraments. Melancthon accused Zwin- 
gle of the same errors ; but both the accused Reformers 
denied the charges of heresy, and seem to have exculpated 
themselves in the eyes of the doctors of Wittenberg. The 
points of difference by this means were narrowed down to 
the nature of the Savior's presence in the sacrament* 
When they met for public debate, Luther commenced by 
saying, that he thought it was necessary to go over the 
whole ground of theology. What I have written con- 
cerning the sacrament, I know to be correct, and I am pre- 
pared to defend it. But if (Ecolampadius and Zwin^^^le 
have anything to say against the truth, I would like to 
hear it. 

Zwingle, — We have not come here to talk about any- 
thing but the sacrament, but as soon as w6 can agcee a& 
this point, we wilt talk about othen» 
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Burg ist unscr Gott," for the very purpose of cheering up 
tho pious elector and his suit. This splendid hymn was 
sung on the way to Augsburg, and at Augsburg, and every 
time it was sung it cheered up the drooping Protestants. 
Luther also composed the music, which is, if anything, 
superior to the words. Let those of our readers who un- 
derstand (verman turn to No. 429, of the old Lutheran 
hymn book, and read that hymn, and remember the cir- 
cumstances under which it was written — it was written to 
cheer the di»wnca8t hearts of a handful of Christians, who 
were now on their way to confront the most powerful 
monarcli of liis age — when it had not only been rumored 
, that there was danger, but when the elector o( Saxony 
had actually been warned not to go to Augsburg; but he 
went with his sul)jects according to Luther^s advice trust- 
ing in God. There never was a hymn or patriotic song 
written that was better adapted to accomplish the object 
contemplated. To give those who cannot read German 
an idea of this thrilling hymn, we have attempted a trans- 
lation — it is only an attempt. We have changed the 
metre, and have only retained the most prominent ideas 
and train of thought; but we repeat it, it must be read in 
German to be j)roperly appreciated. 

A sure defence our God shall be. 
In this our need, to him we'll flee ; 
He will preserve his faithful few 
When storms and dangers are in view. 
The enemy of old now raves. 
To send us all to early graves. 
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Luther said, the omnipotence of God cannot, yea, it dare 
not be controlled by natural reason! Zwingle replied, 
God surely would not reveal such incomprehensible things 
to us ! Luther was not pleased with this expression, and 
said that God had revealed other things in the Bible quite 
as incomprehensible as the presence of Christ's body in 
the* sacrament. He then referred to the mystery of Christ's 
Godhead, and said it was far more incomprehensible than 
this! But, says Zwingle, how can it be possible that a 
wicked priest can do such a great thing as to produce the 
body of Christ? Here Zwingle was on another subject, 
namely, the transubstantiation of Rome ; this was not Lu- 
ther's doctrine, for it is abundantly evident that Luther 
did not at this time, nor had he for a number of years be- 
fore, believed in the absurd doctrine of the corporeal pre? 
sence of Christ. 

Luther gave a clear exposition, says Melancthon, on this 
subject; he said, "This takes place not in consequence of 
the merits of the priest, but in virtue of Christ's ordinance, 
because Christ has commanded it, therefore it takes place, 
we must hold to the power of Christ's word, and the sac- 
raments — ^they have an efficacy aside from any merit of 
the priest, or holiness of the preacher; that efficacy they 
possess in virtue of their divine appointment. It is an 
error of the Donatists to deny the power of the sacraments 
because administered by an unworthy priest." To this 
excellent explanation, says Melancthon, Zwingle made no 
reply. 
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The third argument was managed by OBcolampadius. 
** Sacraments,*' said he, **are signs, as such they must re* 
fer to something else, therefore in the sacraments, tlie body 
and blood are not present but arc signified by the emblems 
of broad and wine." Luther admitted that they were 
signs, but we have no right to make them refer to anything 
else than Christ pointed out. It is evident that the sacra- 
ments are signs, for the promises connected with them are 
signified or pointed out by them,(dasz sie die angehangenen 
Promissiones bedeutcn.) Thus circumcision signifies prin- 
cipally the promise, " I will have mercy," now if we were 
to seek another signification and were to leave the chief 
thing out of question, would we not be doing an unneces- 
sary work ? Just so in the sacrament, we must follow the 
word of God, we dare not make it suit our notions. Mel- 
ancthon further says, " there were many passages read by 
Zwingle and (Ecolanipadius,from the Fathers; they thought 
by this means to strengthen their cause, but the passages 
were foreign to the subject. There was much said by 
them that had no connexion with the matter in debate, such, 
as that a body must occupy space— that Christ has a true 
body, &c." To the passages of the Fathers, Luther replied 
by giving a number of written quotations to the Landgrave, 
which clearly taught that the true body and blood of Christ 
are present in the sacrament. The result of the confer- 
ence was, to sum it up in a few words, Luther continued 
firm in his opinion concerning the Lord's presence. Nor 
would the other party give up their views. Yet they de- 
sired that Luther should receive them as brethren. This 
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Dr. Luther could not consent to, and he spoke harshly to 
them, and expressed his astonishment that they wanted to 
be his brethren, and yet hold the doctrine they did ; it 
seemed an evidence to him that they did not prize their 
own doctrines very highly. They at last however, all 
signed fourteen articles which Luther, by the request of 
all, had drawn up. This is an interesting document, but 
we will give only the fourteenth article in part. ** We be- 
lieve that the sacrament of the altar, is a sacrament of the 
true body and blood of Christ, and that the spiritualman- 
ducation (Niessung) of that body and blood is necessary to 
every christian." This it would seem the opponents of 
Luther would not agree to. Luther thinking it probable 
at least that they would not, added the following clause: 
"And although we cannot at this time agree upon the 
question, whether the body and blood of Christ are "cor- 
poreally present in the bread and wine, yet each party 
shall exhibit towards the other, christian charity, so far as. 
conscience will permit, and both parties will pray earnest- 
ly to God, that He by, his Spirit, would direct us to the true 
doctrine." This met the entire approbation of all parties, 
and all signed it at once. Many harsh reflections have 
been cast upon Luther for his treatment of Zwingle on this 
occasion, because he. refused to give him the right hand of 
fellowship. Now it must be borne in mind, (and we think 
the account of this conference as given by Melancthon, 
will confirm what we are about to say,) that the account 
of this conference as given by D'Aubigne and others of 
Ju« school, aa well ai the .Roman Catholics, k ,too hijghly 
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world — never perhaps were there two men more attached 
to each other. The correspondence between these two 
great men proves how much they loved each other. Me* 
lancthon was very mild and concihatory, Luther was stem 
and uncompromising — Melancthon was fearful and timor- 
ous, Luther was bold and venturesome— and the only thing 
in which Melancthon surpassed Luther was in the logical 
arrangement of facts in his rhetoric, especially in Latin, 
(in German he is far inferior to Luther,) and perhaps in hiB 
knowledge of the Greek language. In every other respect 
Luther was far superior to him, as he was to every other 
man at Wittenberg ! 

Melancthon was just the man to embody the views of a 
whole church. While Melancthon was correcting and re- 
vising the confession, and endeavoring in his intercourse 
with the foreign dignitaries to remove the erroneous ideas 
they had of the Lutherans, Luther was at Coburg, (which 
he calls his Mount Sinai, and facetiously says he will 
convert it into Mount Zion,). engaged in writing to his 
friends, and commenting upon the Books of Daniel, Eze- 
kicl and the Psalms. Luther wrote some droll letters from 
Coburg, one to his son Johnny, which is very amusing, and 
which we would translate if we had room for it. He also 
wrote a letter to his messmates at Wittenberg, that is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, but it must be read in the original to 
be fully appreciated. The scenes that were daily acted at 
Augsburg were of a very exciting nature. Melancthon was 
ready on all occasions to make concessions, and had it not 
been for Luther, perhaps the difficulties in Germany might 
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Luther was 40 years old, he had no equal on the face of 
the earth, and as respects the judgment of Zwingle Joeing, 
superior to Luther; Zwingle is generally C9n8idered 
deficient in judgment — ^if he had had a better judgment 
he would xjpi have perished miserably in the battle of 
hi» own creation. At Zurich^ . "ZWihgle was a great 
man; at tWittenberg, he V^ould have stood perhaps at 
No. 5 or 6. One evidi^iice of this is the fact, that when 
Carlstadtj^ who was a -smdll man, even compared with " 
Justus ..Jonas and Nicholas Amsdorff, went to Switzer- 
land his. preaching produced almost as much effect there as 
LtiAer's had produced at Wittenberg. Now if Zwingle, 
as Maclaine says, had been superior to Luther, how 
are we to account for this, for it is well known that Carl- 
stadt was considered far inferior to Luther by all, but the 
few fanatics at Orlamund. And as respects his priority in ' 
the work of the Reformation, we will adduce the testimony ' 
of one who may justly be styled the panegyrist of Zwingle, 
we mean D'Aubigne, he says. Vol. 2, page 293, of his 
History of the ^Reformation, " It is a mistaken notion, to 
infer that Zwingle's Reformation preceded Luther's. 
Zwingle may possibly have preached the gospel a year 
previous to the Theses of Luther, but the gospel was 
preached by Luther himself four years before those cele- 
brated propositions. The one and the other was neither 
the first monk nor the first priest, who taught a purer doc- 
trine than the scholastic teachers ; but Luther was the first 
who boldly and publicly raised the standard of truth 
against prevailing error y and invited general attention to 
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Again, ^^Aa to my own salvation^ I sometimes have doubts^ 
but as to the great cause, I never have any. If with such 
a cause we fall, then Christ falls with us, Christ the Ruler 
of the universe ! And should Christ fall, then would I fai 
rather fall with him, than stand with the emperOr." 

On the 15th of June, the emperor entered Augsburg 
with great pomp and splendor, such as had perhaps never 
been seen by the grave Germans. On the day afler his 
arrival the secretary of the emperor, Valdez, had an inter- 
view with Melancthon. During this interview Valdez in- 
formed Melancthon that the Spaniards had the most horri- 
ble ideas concerning the Lutherans. Melancthon said, 
<* the Lutheran question is not so complicated, and so un- 
seemly as his majesty fancies. We do not attack the 
Catholic church — the whole controversy can be narrowed 
down to these three points, viz. the two kinds in the sac- 
rament; the marriage of the pastors ; and the abolition of 
private masses." The emperor was pleased with this, and 
communicated it to the pope's legate Campeggio— -"The two 
first matters he said might easily be settled, but," says he, 
*♦ the private masses the church cannot abolish." 

Charles and the pope's legate, and most of the Catho- 
lic bishops, were exceedingly anxious the matter should 
be settled without bringing it before the Diet. Finding 
however, that the matter could not be settled privately, on 
the 22d of June the emperor ordered both parties, both 
the Roman Catholic and Protestant, each to prepare a 
Confession of Faith. The Romanists of course, knew 
the request, as respected them, amounted to nothing ; they 
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and so often, that it almost seems a work of supereroga- 
tion to say a word about them. Still as we have promised 
to let the great Reformer speak in English, hear him on 
this subject. We have his first views in a sermon 
preached in 1519, which he calls "A Sermon concerning 
the most worthy sacrament of the holy ami true body 
(Leichnam) of Christ." This sermon has no text. He 
says, ** The holy sacrament of the altar, and the holy true 
body of Christ, has three things which we must under- 
stand. 1. The sacrament itself, or its outward signs. 2. 
The meaning of the sacrament. 3. The faith we must 
have. The sacrament must be outward and visible, it 
must have a bodily form. The signification must be in- 
ward and spiritual in the soul of man. The faith must 
put these both together, and apply them to our use and 
benefit. 

*< The meaning of the sacrament is a communion of all 
the saints, therefore it 's called synaxis, or communio, i. e. 
fellowship ; and cokUmunicate in Latin means to enter in- 
to this fellowship, or communion, which we express in 
German thus, to take the sacrament, or to go to the sacra- 
ment ; and this grows out of the fact, that Christ is one 
spiritual body with all believers, just as all the inhabitants 
of a town constitute but one body. Thus all true believers 
are members of Christ, and of the church, which is a spir- 
itual and eternal state of God, (i. e. of God*s appoint- 
ment,) and he who is received into this state, is received 
into the communion of the saints, and is made a member 
of the spiritual body of Christ. ♦ ♦ * ♦ ♦ Hence 
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he who injures one member of a community, injures the 
whole, as St. Paul says in 1 Cor. zii 12 — ^27, * For as the 
body is one, and hath many members, and all the members 
of that body, being many, are one body, so also is Christ* 
Now ye are the body of Christ. We must keep this com- 
parison between the human body and the chur6h, always 
in view, if wc wish properly to understand the sacrament 
We have so many sins to. contend with, that we need, not 
only the assistance of Christ and the church, but it is also 
necessary that Christ and his saints should intercede with 
God in our behalf. God gives us this sacrament to^trength- 
en us against sin. God speaks as it were thus to us : be- 
hold thou art troubled with many sins, take these signs, 
with these I assure you, that your sins not only afflict you, 
but also my Son, Jesus Christ, and all his saints in hea- 
ven and on earth. Therefore be bold and of good courage, 
for you contend not alone, you are surrounded by a strong 
help." 

In this last section we see that Luther had not yet di- 
vested himself of the errors of saint worship. • 

With the exception of that which refers to the interces- 
sion of the saints, and with a very slight modification, the 
above are the views which Luther continued to hold to the 
day of his death, as the reader will see from the following 
additional quotations. In the Visitation Book, as it is call- 
ed, which was drawn up by Melancthon in 1529, and fully 
approved and published by Luther, it is said, " Concerning 
the sacrament of the true body of our dear Lord Jesus 
Christ, the following points shall be taught by the pas- 
tors, viz. 
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They are all to be taught to believe that in the bread 
and wine the true bddy and blood of Christ are present, 
as Christ himself says in Matt. xxvi. 26; li^ark xiv, 22; 
Luke xxii. 19; and in 1 Cor. x. 16, Paiil says, "The bread 
wliich we bireak/is it not th«. communion of the body.pf . 
Christ"? If, as some teach,- wq are to understand noising: 
more than a spiritual cemmunion^ by the .words ^^com- 
munion of the body of Christ, ^^ then it would. be notiliing ' 
more than a. communion of his wprd and Spirit. ■ 
' • Thus Paul in 1 Cor. 3^i. 29,-«'F6V.-lie.^at'eateth and 
driuketh unworthily,' eateth' .-and, drmketh damnation, (i. e. 
judgment) to himself ^ot discerning i}ie Lord's body." If 
the .Lord's- body^nl ooi present how can it be discerned? 
' The pasto^i^T'eught also to read 4he ancient church Fath- 
ers, in Order to see what they taught on this subject; so 
that they may be the better informed themselves, and be 
able to instruct thfk hearc^rs. 

St. Hilary says, in his- eighth book on the Holy Trini- 
ty, "We are not to doubt the truth of what -Christ says, 
when he declares, that * this is. my body.' " 

We aie also to bear in mind, that this great miracle does 
not take place in consequence, or on -account of the 
merits of the priest, bat because Christmas so ordained it ; 
just as the sun rises daily, not on our account, but because 
God has so ordered it;' 

Luther says, in his Larger Catechism, which was in- * 
tended as a system of theology for the uneducated pastors 
of Saxony, who had gone over from the Romish to the 
Protestant party, ^ But what is the sacrament of the altar ? 
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also do something for their mutual defence. They held a 
meeting at Smalkald on the 27th of February, 1531. Pre* 
yious to this meeting, the elector of Saxony called upon 
Luther to prepare another confelision of faith'; this was 
hot to be so pacific as the one presented at Augsburg, its 
object was not the same as that prepared by Melancthon. 
The idea of a reconciliation with Rome was now aban- 
doned altogether. Hence Luther was at liberty to use his 
own language. He prepared a series of articles, and pre- 
sented them to the Protestant princes at Smalkald, and 
hence called the Smalkald Articles. The correspondence 
between Luther and the Elector on this subject is very in- 
teresting ; it is given in full in Luther's Works, Vol. IX. 
Luther was opposed to the shedding of blood, and succeed- 
ed in preventing it while he lived. 

Luther was now at Wittenberg, laboring as though noth- 
ing had occurred ; and indeed nothing had occurred that 
could in any way disturb the peace and tranquility of his 
soul. 

In June, 1531, the Protestant princes had another con- 
ference at Frankfort on the Maine, where they resolved to 
use force if the emperor would do the same. However 
the emperor found that he had enough to do with the 
Turks, who were then in a threatening attitude, and made 
no war upon the Protestant princes. 

In 1532, the Protestant and Roman Catholic princes 
held a joint meeting at Nuremberg, and there concluded a 
treaty of peace, which was very favorable to the progress 
of the Reformation. Soon after this treaty the pious eleo 
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He says the devil caused so many divisions and sects in 
the church, and by this means so lessened the influence and 
authority of the Bible, that the Bible at last got to be like 
a broken net, that it would hold nothing, each one he says, 
bored for himself a hole in it where he pleased, and turn- 
ed and twisted it to suit his own opinions — ^hence the ne- 
cessity arose for many councils to make new command- 
ments and ordinances — and hence also arose the common 
saying, *' the Bible is not a sufficient rule of faith, but we 
must have councils and the commandments of the fathers — 
the Holy Ghost did not (say they) reveal everything to the 
apostles, but kept back some things for the fathers — and 
from this at last the pat)acy arose/' 

When the devil saw the turn matters had taken, he 
laughed in derision and exclaimed. Now we have conquer- 
ed — ^the Bible is false>— the strong fort is detnolished — the 
strong weapons are broken to pieces ! Now the christian 
church can make walls of straw and weapons of hay, i. e. 
they will now oppose me with the commandments of men. 
What, exclaims the devil, shall I now do ? I will not op- 
pose these measures, but I will aid in rearing* this building 
of straw, and do all I can to promote union among them. 
We see from this that Luther did not make any great ac- 
count of tradition. 

He also blames the devil for introducing the sacramen- 
tarian controversy. It is, says he, even the very same 
devil that now stirs up the fanatics to blaspheme the holy 
sacrament by making mere bread and wine out of the sa- 
ered daments, they make it a mere commemorative feast, 
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They held this city for more than a year, and practised 
the greatest abominations in it. Several German princes 
combined, and with the bishop of Munster, put them down 
by force. Luther wrote a work called ** A Refutation of 
'he Munsterites." 

Luther now saw, with gratitude to God, that the church 
was safe. The Reformation was now rapidly spreading 
far and wide, and he might now have taken his ease, but 
he was still active, preaching and writing. The Romish 
church had now become convinced that no threatening 
measures could bring the Saxon Reformer and his sup- 
porters to terms. The pope, Paul IIL, who had succeed- 
ed Clement in September, 1534, thought he would try 
what negotiation could do with Luther. He sent the 
Bishop of Capo D'Istria, Peter Paul Vergerius, to Ger- 
many, to try his hand at negotiation. He arrived at Wit- 
tenberg late in the fall, with great pomp and splendor ; he 
had twenty-one horses and an ass in his retinue. The 
day after his arrival he sent for Luther. Luther went to 
his barber and got shaved, and put on his best clothes, and 
told his barber he wanted to look young, that his enemies 
might think he had a long time to live; he then put a gold 
chain around his neck, saying, «*This is the way in which 
we must deal with these foxes." When in his carriage 
with Bugenhagen, or Pomeranius, he said, laughing, "Here 
go the pope and cardinal of Germany !" He was intro- 
duced to the nuncio. The nuncio told him the pope had 
now made up his mind to have a general council called. 
Luther replied, it is only a joke, the pope is not serious ; 
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the Other passages I will attend at the proper time. Here 

then this passage stands clear and distinct. Upon this we 

standy and believCf and teach^ that in the sacrament we do 

most certaihly and bodily eat and receive the body of 

Christy (in Grerman, Dasz man im Abendmahl warhaftig 

und leiblich Christus Leib isset, und zu sich nimt.) But 

how or in what manner this takes place, or how he is in 

the bread, we do not know, nor are we to know it$ we are 

to believe God*s word, and not to prescribe means and 

ways for him. We see the bread with our eyes, but with 

our ears we hear that the body of Christ is also present. 

This is certainly plain enough. 

Luther next attacks the mode of interpreting this text 

adopted by Zwingle and (Ecolampadius. He denies that 

their mode of interpretation is more reasonable than his. 

When they bring forward the passages generally referred 

to, to refute his position, such as Christ is called a rock, a 

door, a vine, &c., he (Luther,) insists upon it that Christ 

was, and did not merely represent those things. He next 

takes up the objection of (Ecolampadius, that the body of 

Christ is in heaven at the right hand of God, and that it 

cannot be present at the communion. To this objection 

Luther replies, ** How do we know, my dear sirs, that a 

body, by the power of God, may not be in heaven and at 

the same time in the communion ? We know that there 

are no bounds to the power of God, and that he often does 

things that we cannot understand, and yet we are bound 

to believe them. Now as God says, " This is my body," 

how am I to calm my mind, unless I admit that he pos 
16 
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it was only removing one pope to make room for another. 
This idea arose no doubt from the contemptible opinion 
Luther had of Henry. 

On the 21st of March, 1536, Martin Bucer, Capito, of 
Strasburg, Frecht, of Ulm, Zwick, of Kostnitz, Lycos- 
ihenes and Musculus, of Augsbui^, Myconius, of 6otha» 
and Justus Menius, of Eisenach, came to Wittenberg, for 
the laudable purpose of healing if possible the breach be- 
tween the Lutherans and the Zwinglians, in relation to the 
Lord's Supper. They were so far successful in their mis- 
sion, that they all signed a kind of common platform, and 
even celebrated the Lord's Supper together I 

The Swiss preachers were the only ones that refused to 
enter into this brotherly union. 

In 1543, Zwingle's works were published in Latin, at 
Zurich. Some harsh remarks were made against Luther 
in the preface of that work, that compelled him in 1544, 
to defend himself. See ** Luther und dessen Reforma- 
tion," page 215. Luther now seemed more willing to 
fraternize with the Zwinglians than they did with him. 

In 1536, on the 2d of June, the pope issued his bull for 
a council to be held at Mantua. Soon after, hawever, it 
was changed to Vicenza. Luther laughed at the pope's 
duplicity. He said the pope was not in earnest, which 
was no doubt tlie fact. Luther well understood the gamo 
of the old fox at Rome. Luther says in a letter to a friend, 
»* The pope worries himself with this council, like a cat 
with her kittens. In Germany he does not wish to hold 
it, in Mantau he dare not, now it is to be held in Vicenza. 
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such as Tertullian, Irenaeus, Hilary, Cyprian, and Augus- 
tine. It may not be uninteresting to the reader to know 
what these fathers say on the subject before us. 

Luther says, Tertullian is the oldest of the fathers, but 
since the times of the Apostles, none has ])een equal in his 
estimation to Augustine. 

Tertullian in his Fourth Book against Marcion, says, 
'* The bread which Christ gave to his disciples, he made 
his body, when he said, ♦ this is my body,* he meant this 
is the form of my body. But it could not have been a 
form, unless it had been a true body." It would seem that 
Tertullian. used the word "figure," which Luther trans- 
lated into German by the word " Gestalt," (form.) (Eco- 
lampadius had quoted this same passage to prove his figu- 
rative presence. To this Luther objects, and says, " But 
we insist upon it that Tertullian uses the word ' figure' in 
its true Latin sense. Mathematically it means a form that 
has length, breadth, thickness, roundness, and color, some- 
thing which can be seen, felt and handled, as we also say 
in German concerning the sacrament, that Christ's body is 
present under the form of bread. The very same thing 
that we Germans call a form, (Gestalt,) Tertullian calls a 
* figure.' 

" In order to understand fully the force of TertuUian'fl 
arguments, we must bear in mind what Marcion, against 
whom he wrote, believed and taught. Marcion taught th|it 
Christ had no physical body at all — ^that the man Christ 
was a mere phantom, that could neither be felt, toached nor 
oonfined." 
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the members of the Smalkaldic League received and ap- 
proved it at Smalkald; and the divines assembled there, 
examined, approved, and signed it. Melancthon, we are 
told, also prepared a document on this occasion, whether 
by request' or of his own accord, we have not the means 
of knowing. At the request of the elector of Saxony, 
Luther also prepared the ground work of a plan for attack- 
ing the pope, for he, it was agreed upon on all hands, was 
to attend the council, as the representative of the Univer- 
sity of Wittenberg. That would have been a sublime 
spectacle ;— Luther meeting the pope, and the united wis- 
dom, and learning, and talent, of the whole papal world ! 
And he would have sustained himself nobly, as he had 
done on all former occasions. Rome could have mustered 
no greater men than Luther had already met and yan- 
quished, and well she knew it. It may be proper to re- 
mark here, that the documents above referred to, consti- 
tute, together with the former league, the celebrated Smal- 
kaldic Articles, which occupy so prominent a place in the 
" Form of Concord." Melancthon had some scruples, it 
appears, about signing the confession drawn up by Luther ; 
he was willing to allow the pope more power than Luther 
thought he ought to have. This is no doubt another rea- 
son why papists speak so highly of Melancthon. Still 
Melancthon signed the Smalkaldic Articles. Luther preach- 
ed two sermons while at Smalkald, on the ** Apostles* 
Creed." When he went thither he was in the enjoyment 
of good health, but was taken very ill with the gravel. 
His friends thought he would never recover, but he got 
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longer according to God's word mere bread, but in addi- 
tion to the physical bread, there is a heavenly bread pre- 
sent also. According to Irenaeus there are three things in 
the sacrament. There is the Yocatio Dei, the calling of 
God, which is, when he says, * this is my body.' By this 
naming or designating, says he, the bread becomes Euchar- 
istia, or a sacrament. Now the bread has a two-fold na- 
ture, at first it was nothing more than common bread, but 
now it is both earthly, (physical,) and heavenly, (spir- 
itual)." 

He next quotes Hilary, who he says, had a very great 
knowledge of the scriptures. In his Eighth Book against 
the Arians, he says, *' Now if it be true that the word did 
actually become flesh, and if we do actually in the Lord's 
Supper receive the word that became flesh,, must we not 
believe that we do receive that flesh which was united with 
the divinity in the sacrament ? Here Hilary says that we 
do receive in the sacrament that word which became flesh ; 
or to speak more plainly, we receive the incarnate word^ 
and therefore Christ remains in us naturally, or with his 
being and nature, not only spiritually as the visionaries 
dream. He calls the sacrament 'Sacramentum camis, 
nobis communicandee,' i. e. a sacrament of flesh, that is 
divided among us. And he says further, that Christ is 
mixed and united with this sacrament not only in a spirit- 
ual manner, according to the nature of his flesh, together 
with his eternal nature." 

He also quotes Augustine and Cyprian extensively. We 
have not room here for more quotations from this extraop* 
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in all haste, he found his dear Philip in a state of insensi- 
bility, he could neither he^r, speak nor see. When Lu- 
ther saw him in this awful condition, he became much ex- 
cited and exclaimed, *< Great God! how has the devil 
marred this noble instrument." He then walked towards 
the window, and prayed most earnestly for his friend ; he 
prayed in faith, for he had some intimation that his prayer 
was heard, and that Melancthon would not die.— 'He al- 
ways prayed in faith ! 

Afler Luther had prayed, he took Melancthon by the 
hand and thundered into his ears, **Be of good cheer, 
Philip, you will not die, therefore don't give way to this 
spirit of despondency; do not destroy yourself, for God 
according to his promises has to hear my prayer." Me- 
lancthon then awoke as from a sleep ; Luther made him 
eat some soup, and he soon recovered. Melancthon af- 
terwards said, he certainly would have died if Luther had 
not saved him by his prayers. Luther is said in like 
manner to have prayed his own wife and his friend My- 
conius from the very borders of the grave ! It is said that 
Melancthon's sickness was occasioned by the unbecoming 
and unchristian conduct of one of the supporters of the 
Protestant cause, viz. Philip, Landgrave of Hesse. As 
much has been said on this subject it would be unpardon- 
able to pass it by unnoticed. It appears that Philip, who 
was married to a daughter of George, Duke of Saxony, 
fell in love with Margaret Saal, a maid of honor to his 
sister Elizabeth ; as he was too conscientious to make her 
his concubine, (although nothing was more common then 
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bread, and one body, for we are all partakers of that one 
bread. We eat ^e Lord by the faith in the word, which 
the soul appropriates to itself. In this manner my neigh- 
bor eats me ; my property, body and life, I give to him, 
and everything I have ; I permit him to have the benefit of 
all. Thus too, I who am poor and needy, eat my neigh- 
bor. Thus we are all plaited into one another, so that we 
help each other, as Christ also helped us. This is eating 
one another in a spiritual way.'* 

Without multiplying quotations, this we think is enough 
to show Luther's views. We have thus given the opinions 
of the Reformer on this subject, the reader may now put 
his own construction upon them. We deem it unneces- 
sary here to express even an opinion as to the correctness 
of Luther's views. All we have to say is, thus spake 
Luther. We here subjoin the Tenth Article of the Augs- 
burg Confession, with Melancthon^s comment upon it» 
from his celebrated Apology, which was translated by Dr. 
Justus Jonas at Wittenberg, under the immediate inspec- 
tion of Luther and Mel^ncthon, in 1536. We give the 
whole article. 

*' The Tenth Article is not objected to by our opponents, 
in which we teach that the true body and blood of our 
Lord Christ, are actually present in the Supper of Christ, 
and that they are extended and received with the visible 
elements of bread and wine, as has been held in the 
church until this time; as also the Gregorian canon teaches^ . 
and as Cyril says, that Christ is given to us bodily m the 
Lord's Supper, for thus he 'speaks : We do not deny that 
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by faith and a pure love we are united to Christ in a spint- 
nal way. But that we according to the flesh, should have 
no union at all with him, to this we smy nO| and this is 
against the scriptures. For who can doobt that Christ is 
the vincr and we the branches, that we receive nourishment 
and life from him T Listen what Paul says. We are all 
one body in Christ, although we are many, yel in him we 
are one, for we are all partaken of one bread. Do yon 
suppose that we arc ignorant of the efficacy of the divine 
blessing in the Lord's Supper ! For when the Supper is 
celebrated, he (God) causes, that by the eating of the flesh 
and body of Christ, Christ lives in us bodi&y. Also, it ia 
to be remembered, that Christ does not only dwell in us 
by a spiritual union, through love, but also by a natural 
communion, and we speak of the presence of a living 
body, for we know, as Paul says, that henceforth death 
shall not reign over him." 

We now come to notice Luther's views on the church 
question. What does he teach on this important question T 
We refer the reader to his most celebrated production, viz : 
his " Address to the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation," published in 1620. This work is written in Lu- 
ther's best style, and it is indeed a production of revolu- 
tionary energy, and did more perhaps, to open the eyes 
of the Germans upon the evils growing out of the peculiar 
notions men then had about the church and her authority, 
than any other work ever written by any man. The very 
title shows the genius of Luther. In this address he 
strikes at the root of all ecclesiastical abuse, and shows 
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hw countrymen the very source of that religious tyranny 
under which they were groaning^ and also shows them the 
remedy. He says, '*The Romanists have surrounded 
themselves with great adroitness by three walls, behind 
which they have hitherto defended themselves from all at- 
tempts at a Reformation, and in consequence of which all 
Christendom has fallen in a most deplorable manner. 

"In the first place. When they were attacked by the 
civil authorities, they would say, the civil authority has no 
jurisdiction over us, for the spiritual authority is superior 
to the civil. 

"In the second place. When they were attacked with 
the Bible, they denied that any person could interpret the 
Bible but the pope. 

" In the third place. When they were threatened with a 
general council, they said, no one can call a council but the 
pope. 

"Thus they hare taken from us the three rods, that they 
might go unpunished, and have sat down in security be- 
hind the three walls, and have given themselves up to the 
commission of all kinds of villainy, as we now see. 

" May God help us, and give us one of those trumpets 
used at Jericho, that we may be able to blow down those 
walls of straw and paper ! 

The first wall is this :— The pope, bishops, priests, 

monks and nuns, constitute the spiritual state. Princes, 

nobles, mechanics and farmers, compose the civil state. 

This is indeed a finely spun ^theory ; but let no one be 

alarmed at this ; for all christians belong to the spiritual 
16* 
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State, nothing makes us christians but the gospel, baptism 
and faith. The mere fact that the pope or a bishop may 
anoint, smooth down, ordain and consecrate an individual, 
or his dressing differently from the common people, may 
make a hypocrite, but will nerer make a christian. For 
as Peter says, by baptism, we all become kings and priests 
unto God; and John says, in Revelations, *Thou hast made 
us kings and priests ;' for if we have no higher consecra- 
tion than that received from the pope or a bishop, we would 
never become true priests, although we might say mass, 
preach and absolve. Therefore tlie consecrating of a 
bishop is notliing more than if a whole congregation would 
select one of its members, for they have all equal power, 
and delegate to him their power or authority. Just as if 
ten brothers, the sons of a king, who were all equal heirs, 
were to elect one of their number to govern for them, they 
would all indeed be kings, although only one was delegated 
to govern. 

** But to make the matter still more plain. Suppose a 
number of pious laymen were taken prisoners, and were 
banished to a wilderness; suppose there were no priest 
with them who had been consecrated by a bishop, and sup- 
pose they should all be unanimous in electing one of their 
number, married or single, and authorize him to baptize, 
preach, and do all other things belonging to the office of a 
priest, he would most certainly be just as much a priest as 
if he had been appointed and consecrated by pope or 
bishop ! In this manner the christian congregations form- 
erly appointed their bishops and priests, and this appoint 
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ment was confirmed by other bishops, without that pomp 
and splendor that now exist. In this same way, St. Au- 
gustine, St» Ambrose, and St. Cyprian became bishops.'* 

From the above extract we see that Luther made no 
great account of the succession ! Thus he cuts off one 
limb of the churchism of modem days. 

Luther next notices the second wall, which is, that no 
one but the pope can interpret scripture. And says among 
other things, that the keys do not belong exclusively to 
the pope or bishops, but to the whole congregation of true 
believers. The pope, he says, has neither the spirit nor 
the faith. To follow the pope would be to deny the faith* 
and the whole christian church. 

Here Luther lops off another member of the churchism 
of our day, viz. its organism. He does not make the church 
a machine ; christians constitute the church, not the meatl§ 
of grace which belong to it, as we shall be able more fully 
to show in our quotations from his works. 

The third wall, he says, n^ust fall with the other two. 

In his Kirchen Poatill,Walch's Edition, page 100, he says, 
*' Therefore he who wishes to find Christ, must first seek 
the church. How could any one know where Christ and 
his faith are, if he did not know where bis believing ones 
are T And he who wishes to know anything of Christ, 
must not put any confidence in himself, nor must he at- 
tempt to build a bridge to heaven by his own reason, but 
he must go to the church and ask her. Now, the church 
is not merely wood and stone, but it is the collectiye body 
of believing Christiana ; to the^e w« mu«t ding, and «0« 
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own, but tliat they cleared away a most grievouB obstnie- 
tion, which had stood for ages, and intercepted from the 
eyes of mankind the light of revelation. This they did 
by asserting in behalf of God, the paramount authority of 
his word, over the belief and the consciences of men;' and 
asserting in behalf of man, his right of private judgment 
on the doctrines which are contained in the oracles of Ood. 
This right of private judgment is a right maintained not 
against the authority of God, but against men who have 
assumed to themselves the office of being the infallible and 
ultimate interpreters of his word. It was against this that 
our reformers went forth, and prevailed. Theirs was a no- 
ble struggle for the spiritual liberties of the human race, 
against the papacy of Rome ; and nobly did they acquit 
themselves of this holy warfare ! At first it was a fearful 
conflict, when on the one side there was the whole strength 
of the secular arm, and on the other a few obscure, but de- 
voted men, whose only weapons were truth and prayer, 
with suflering constancy. The Reformation by Luther is 
far the proudest exploit on record, who with naught but a 
sense of duty, and the energies of his own undaunted soul 
to* sustain liim, went forth single-handed against the hosts of 
a most obdurate corruption that filled all Europe, and had 
weathered the lapse of many centuries ; who by the might 
of his own uplifted arm, shook the authority of that high 
pontificate, which had held the kings and the great ones 
of the earth in thraldom ; who with no other weapons 
than those of argument and scripture, brought down from 
its peering altitude, that old spiritual tyranny whose head 
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self or his church. He rejects all their judgment concern- 
ing the church, and tells them that they shall not judge his 
sheep by outward forms or circumstances, and yet, that he 
will have and defend his church, even if they know neither 
him nor his sheep, and reject, cut off, and condemn therii. 

He also gives us the marks by which we shall be able 
to distinguish between the true church of God, and that 
which has the name of being his church, and is not. He 
teaches us, *' that the church is not such a multitude of peo« 
pie included within certain systems of outward forms and 
ceremonies, as were the Jews with the laws of Moses* 
Nor is it a body of men and women that must be kept to- 
gether by outward human authority— ^^nor is it at all to be 
bound by the ordinary succession, or government of the 
bishops, or their successors, as popery pretends. 

** But the church is a spiritual congregation, that hears the 
voice of this Shepherd and believes on him, and is governed 
by him through the Holy Ghost; and outwardly this church 
can only be known from the fact that she has his word and 
sacraments; inwardly however, she knows him (by faith) 
and he knows her, even without knowing anything of the 
outward form." 

Again, on page 649, he says, <<The true church must be 
separated from the other heap, (the Romish church,) for it 
is the command of Grod and Christ, that we are to have no 
fellowship with such. Therefore we must separate our- 
selves from the j^pish church,* notwithstanding she boasts 
of her church authority and offices, and condemns us as 
schismatics from the church. And if she (the Romish 
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ists, and no man at Wittenberg could take his place ; he 
was still the first man in Germany ; his influence was un* 
bounded ; he was consulted on nearly all subjects, civil 
and ecclesiastical. The Romanists were exceedingly anz- 

\ ious for Luther's death — ^nothing could have afforded them 
more satisfaction. In 1545 there was actually a pamph- 
let published at Naples, giving a minute and circumstantial 
account of Luther's death. This pamphlet states that 
Luther spent his last moments in drunkenness, and cursing 
his holiness the pope — that Luther before he died ordered 
himself to be placed upon the altar, and commanded his 
followers to worship him as a god-— that when he was re- 
ceiving the sacrament, the consecrated wafer leaped out of 
]iis stomach, and remained suspended in the air— that 
when he was buried there was such a frightful storm, ac- 
companied with such thunder and lightning, that the peo- 
ple actually thought the day of judgment was come— that 
in the morning after his burial the tomb was found empty, 
and that such a strong stink of brimstone issued from the 
grave, that no person could go near it ; and that in conse- 
quence of these marks of God's displeasure, many per- 
sons repented and turned to the Catholic communion ! 
Philip, the Landgrave of Hesse, sent Luther a copy of 
this pamphlet, who of course was much amazed, and pub- 
lished a large edition of it in German, and one in Italian, 
adding nothing to it but the following note : " Now I, Mar- 
tin Luther, doctor, acknowledge and testify, by this present 
writing, that I received the foregoing angry tale, respecting 

♦ my death, on the 21st of March, and that I have read it 
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Sec. II. The true church of Christ is a spiritual society, 
consisting of members whose qualifications are spiritual, 
and who are associated for spiritual purposes. 

Sec. III. It is a Catholic (or universal) society; its 
members not being confined to any particular nation, or 
religious denomination. 

This then seems to be the true Lutheran ground on this 
subject. The church it is true, in Luther's estimation was 
a great interest, but then the pious constituted that church. 
The church with him was not the priest, the ordinances, 
and the ofiices, so much as the spiritual power of its mem- 
bers. What Dr. D'Aubigne, therefore says, in his able 
article in the Biblical Repository about Lutheranism and 
the Reform, refers rather to the immediate followers of 
Luther, than to the great Reformer himself. And we think 
the above quotations from Luther's writings fully establish 
this fact. 

The next important event in the life of Luther, after tlie 
conference of Marburg in 1529, is the Diet at Augsburg in 
1530. The Protestants and Romanists were actively en* 
gaged in making preparations for that famous Diet. Charles 
himself, after having decorated his brow with laurels won 
in Italy and France, was to be there in person ; expectation 
was high, the papal party confidently looked for the down- 
fall of the Protestants, the Protestants on the other hand 
felt confidence in the God of nations. They had strength- 
ened and fortified each other, they had raised funds for the 
purpose of carrying on a war if it should become neces* 
aary. • 
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Tbs dMior John wiota to LsAer, aad Mted Ma liii 
opimon tbont dtfendh^ die rigiili of o o iM wfam ie wiA *i 
•word; Lothar fetanMd t pronipC and poi ilh re aanreris 
the negstiTe. Lndwr*! letttr b diMl Ifiurali edi, ISM. 
Hatayft 

•• Ton aak ma whether we ehooU defaid wuael f ei bj 
efflM afunat die Eiiiperor« if he alioiild mw iinree i^aiait 
'diegoepeL Aeeogdiag to die m t et pr et ili on of Imw, tekiBf 
into eoneidentioii die frel diet die enpeior hao no li^ 
to nee eoerdon, it might he permitted. This io aliw die 
opinion of mj eoUeagnea. Bnt aceordingto die word of 
God, it if not proper diet e Chiiatiaat nnder mny eiream- 
•taneea, shodld t$kt op arms egainrt hie prinee. Ohrrn* 
dans mnit enffer even injnedee. Eren if die enperor 
should do wrongv as hmg as he is permitt^ to he euipeiol, 
he mnst be obejed. If snhjeets were permitted to take 
up arms against their soTereigns whenerer their sovereigns 
do wrong, all goTemments wonld be snbTerted, because 
where is there a gOTemor who does not sometimee do 
wrong? As long as an emperor is emperor, or a dnke a 
dnke, no matter what he does, he mnst be obeyed, even 
diongh he were a pagan, and were to violate every pro- 
mise and oath. Tet, as all government is ordained of 
God, we must obey." 

These were the sentiments of the noble Reformer. 
Philip of Hesse was keen for war ; so were~ some other 
of the ProtestMit prinees*^ut die sentiments of Luther 
changed their views. They saw and folt die necessity of 
a closer union among themselves. They succeeded to 
•Ome extent as we have seen above. 
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In 1529, at the Diet of Spire, the Protestant princes ap- 
pealed to the emperor. The emperor appointed a Diet to 
meet at Augsburg on the 8th of April, 1630. On the 
14th of .March, the elector of Saxony sent to Luther and 
requested him to draw up a creed or confession of the 
faith of the Protestants, to be presented to the emperor at 
the approaching Diet. Luther composed a creed consist- 
ing of seventeen articles, which are called the Torgau ar- 
ticles, because they were presented to the elector there. 
These articles constitute the basis of the far-famed Augs- 
burg Confession. 

It is said that Justus Jonas and Dr. Bugenhagen assisted 
Luther in this work, and that they used, as a model, a 
rough sketch of a creed which had been presented to the 
Protestants, who were assembled some time before at 
Schwabach ; hence it is sometimes said, that Schwabach is 
the birth-place of our noble confession of faith. 

On the 3d of April, 1530, the elector of Saxony, with 
his splendid retinue, consisting of 160 persons, and the 
most celebrated Doctors in the world, started for Augsburg. 
His knights and personal attendants were all qlothed in 
the costume of the day, each man with his halbert and 
rich scarlet cloak, and they must hare made a magnificent 
appearance. Luther, Melancthon, Justus Jonas, Spalatin, 
and Agricola, were the Theologians who accompanied the 
royal cavalcade. Luther of course was the life and soul 
of this large and brilliant company. No one was more 
cheerful than he, yet none was more in danger. It is said 
that he composed that aoul-stirring hymn, ^Ein' veste 
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ily physician, Dr. Ratzenberger, with a pressing letter to 
Luther, and invited him to meet him (the elector) at Tor- 
gau, they did meet at Torgau, and Luther promised to re- 
turn to Wittenberg. But whether the students and fash 
ionable ladies at Wittenberg, behaved better and became 
more modest afler his return we are not informed. After 
visiting his friends Scherl, at Leipsic, and Amsdorf, at Zeitz, 
and prince George of Anhalt, at Merseburg, he returned to 
Wittenberg, and resumed his labors. 

On the 17th of November, 1545, he finished his Com- 
mentary on the Book of Genesis, With these remarkable 
words : *» This is now my dear Genesis ! May our dear 
Lord God give others the ability to do it better, who may 
follow me. I can do no better, for I am weak. Pray to 
God for me, that he would grant me a peaceful and a happy 
end." Luther now felt that he could not live long, and 
soon after his return wrote his will, which like every thing 
that he did, is also extraordinary. 

We will furnish a few extracts of Luther's will. Luth- 
er's property was as follows, viz. (we obtam this info^ 
mation from the Madgeburg Life of Luther, of 1834, p 
245.) 

1. The property at Wachsdorf was worth 1500 gold 
florins. 

2. The property at Zeulsdorf, (a gif^ of the elector) 
was worth 956 guilders. 

3. An orchard and out lot, worth 400 gold florins. 

4. A small house at Wittenberg called the Bude, 300 
gold florins. 
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But all his ravings are in vain, 
Oiir souls shall be reyived again! 
By our own might we cannot standi 
We are a weak defenceless band^ 
But there is one who^e mighty arm 
Can keep us safe from erery harm ! 
And do you ask what is his name? 
Jehovah, Jesus, yes! the same! 
He is the God whose power can save. 
And save us from the threatening gravel 
And though the world with devils teemed. 
And every one a monster seemed. 
Yet we could all their wrath defy 
By trusting Him who sits on high. 
They may destroy our limbs and lives. 
Our homes, our children and our wives* 
But still the reign of Christ is sure. 
It shall from age to age endure! 

This hymn was sung not only at Augsburg, but in all 
the Lutheran churches in Saxony, and no doubt gladdened 
many a desponding heart. On their way to Augsburg, 
they stopt frequently, and on all suitable occasions Luther 
preached, and always infused a new courage into them. 
When they came to Ooburg, the elector informed Luther 
that he could not go any further, but would have to con- 
tent himself there. Luther remonstrated ; but the elector 
was firm, and Luther cheerfully obeyed, as he always did 
where matters of conscience were not concerned. This 
was a proper step of caudon ; various reasons have been 
assigned for this measura ; some say^ the elector was afraid 
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children, and will use what little property and goods she 
inay have, not for their -disadvantage and iajury, but for 
their good and improvement, since they are her own flesh 
and blood, and she has borne them under her heart. And 
if after my death, she should -And it necessary or desira- 
ble to ^mar'ry again, (for I cannot pretend to set limits to 
the will or the providence of God,) I trust,, and herewith 
express my confidence, that she will conduct herself to- 
wards our mutual children as l>ecometh a mother, and will 
faithfully impart to them the property, and do whatever 
else is right. 

I also entreat all my good friends to be witnesses .for 
my dear Katey, and help to defend her, should any good- 
for-nothing monks reprove and slander her, as if she had 
secretly some personal property, of which she would de- 
fraud the children; for I testify there is no personal pro- 
perty but what I have enumerated above, except the plate 
and jewelry. When it is seen how much I have built and 
bought, and what great expense of housekeeping and char- 
ity 1 have maintained with my small income, others will 
be astonished that I am not more in debt. 

Finally, 1 beg, since in this will or testament 1 have not 
used legal forms or words, (and for this I have my reasons,) 
that every one will let me be the person that I really am, 
namely, open, and known both in heaven, on earth, and 
in hell, and let me have respect and authority enough, so 
that I may be trusted and believed more than any lawyer. 
For so God, the Father of all mercies, hath entrusted to 
me, a poor, miserable, condemned sinner, the gospel of 
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of one hundred and ninety nobles, the cavalcade of the em- 
peror consisted of upwards of two thousand — never had 
there been such an assembly in Germany. Melancthon, 
in the absence of Lutlier, was the most brilliant star of at- 
traction in all this immense mass. The task of preparing 
the Protestant confession of faith was assigned to him. 
He had already commenced the noble task at Coburg in 
connexion with Luther. He had completed his work be- 
fore the emperor arrived ; it was sent to Luther for his ap- 
proval. Luther examined it and returned this answer, 
•* This is the doctrine I teach, but I cannot tread so softly 
and gently as Melancthon." Luther had no corrections to 
make, and why should he, when the very articles he had 
presented to the elector at Torgau, was the basis of these. 
Besides this, Melancthon perfectly well understood Lu- 
ther'f views, and would of course write nothing but what 
he knew Luther would approve. Luther had every con- 
fidence in the world in Melancthon. Before the emperor 
arrived, Melancthon revised the confession again, and made 
some alterations and sent it to Luther again for inspection ; 
Luther sent this message back, " It was good enough be- 
fore, and now it is a great deal better." Luther said after- 
wards that " the whole church in 1600 years had never seen 
such a work like this, no previous age of the church un- 
less in the age of the apostles could have prepared such a 
splendid document." This shows that Luther was not en- 
vious. He loved and respected Melancthon more than any 
other man, and Melancthon almost worshipped Luther — 
he thought no such a man ai Luther had ever been in the 
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Death f^lMiktr. \ 

Wb now come to the death of the ^MX ReformlBr. We 
will give the account of Juetue Jonas, who was preeeoi 
and saw and heard ererything ne has recorded. 

The counts of Mansfeldt had some difficultiea ahoat tbe 
ownership of some mines that had become valuable ia 
consequence of the discovery of new beds of ore. As 
Luther was bom in die territory, and as they both had the 
most unbounded confidence in the judgment and honesty 
of Luther, they mutually agreed td refer the matter in dis- 
pute to him. Justus Jonas says, Luther did not generally 
concern himself about such worldly matters, but as the 
counts of Mansfeldt were at variance, and lived in an un- 
happy manner, he felt it his duty as a peace-maker, to 
yield to their earnest solicitations. Accordingly, on the 
23d of January, 154G, he left Wittenberg accompanied by 
his sons and faithful servant. The first day they came to 
Bitterfeldt, where they remained all night; next morning 
at 11, A. M., they arrived at Halle, and spent four days 
very pleasantly in the family of Dr. Justus Jonas. The 
party was detained at Halle in consequence of high water. 
At Halle he preached on the conversion of St. Paul. On 
the 28th, he and his sons and Dr. Jonas, crossed the river 
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even then have been settled. But Luther was, as was 
agreed to, consulted on all subjects, and never yielded any 
point. Luther had put his trust not in princes but in God. 
He wrote a letter to a friend from Coburg, which shows 
the firmness of his faith in. God. "I have," says he, 
" lately seen two wonders : first I was looking out of my 
window at night, and saw the stars in the heavens, and 
God's great beautiful arch over my head, but I could not 
see any pillars on which the builder had fixed this arch, 
and yet the heavens fell not, and this arch stood firm. Still 
there were some who were seeking for the pillars, and ^ere 
longing to touch and to feel them. And because they could 
not do this, they stood quivering and trembling as if the 
heavens would certainly fall, and for no other reason than 
because they could not see and feel the pillars that held 
them up. If they could only grasp the pillars, then the 
heaven would stand fast." Thus Luther illustrated the 
faith of his own soul and wished to inspirit all others with 
the same strong confidence in Qod. From Coburg he 
poured in letter after letter to Melancthon and otliers, all 
tending to encourage them greatly. To Melancthon he 
says, ** I hate from my heart the great anxiety about which 
you write, it is not the great perils of the cause— -it is your 
own great unbelief that distresses you. It is your philoso- 
phy and not your theology that plagues you ; what can the 
devil do more than put us to death. 'Yes,' you reply 
<but by God*s wrath: is the truth cast down.' Then let it 
be cast down by God's wrath, and not by our cowardice-— 
he is onr Father and will be the Father of our children.'* 
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room. Still in the evening he was able to appear at tbe 
supper table ; and as he had proii\ised to discuss the qaes- 
tton of the recognition of friends in a future state, all were 
anxious to hear him on that intere8tii% subject. At the 
supper table we accordingly -^1 requested his opinioDr- 
hc said, ** What did Adam do ? he had nerer seen Eve, he 
was asleep ; when he awoke he did not say, * what art 
thou ?* or *' whence com est thou V But he said, thou an 
flesh of my tlesh, and bone of my bone. How did he 
know that the woman was not made of stone ? It wai 
because he was filled with the Holy Ghost, and had the 
true knowledge of God. We too, in the future world, will 
have tlie same knowledge, being renewed in Christ, and 
having the same knowledge, we too shall recognize our 
fathers ^nd mothers and each sther, even better than Adam 
knew Eve.*' ■ Soon after having said this, he arose from 
the table and went to his chamber ; his two sons, Paul 
and Martin, and Mr. Celius, soon followed him. As usual, 
he went to the window, leaned his chest upon it, and at- 
tended to his private devotions. John Aurifaber then 
came into the room. Dr. Luther said, to him, I feel a great 
oppression and sickness about the breast, as I have often 
felt before. Aurifaber said to him, dear doctor, I have of- • 
ten seen ammonia, (in German Einhorn,) given in such 
cases, if you wish it I will bring you some. Luther as- 
sented. The countess had the article, (Einhorn, which 
was salts of Ammonia.) But before Aurifaber went to the 
counieps for. the medicine,.he ran to Justus Jonas and 
Cftk"-*/ '' 3li«As 'lad left "thd room a few minutes before,) 
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prepared none. M elancthoii had yet some correction to 
make, and had the whole to transcribe ; this kept him very 
busy to get it ready. On the 23d of June the Protestant 
princes, the deputies, &c., met at the elector's quarters 
and signed the Confession. On the 24th it was presented 
to the Diet, but was not read until the 25th. When the 
Papists found that a public meeting could not be avoided, 
they urged the emperor to have the Diet removed to his 
private chapel. All persons were requested to leave the 
chapel who were not connected with the Diet. At 3 
o'clock in the afternoon, June 25, 1530, Chancellors Bruck 
and Bayer stood up before the emperor, the former hold- 
ing the Latin, the latter the German copy. The emperor 
required the Latin copy to be read, but Duke John said 
"We are on German ground, I hope therefore, your ma- 
jesty will permit us to speak German ;" the emperor con- 
sented, when Dr. Bayer read this splendid document with 
a loud voice, so that it was distinctly heard, not only in 
the chapel, but the immense crowd that had gathered 
around the chapel also heard it. Thus it was heard by 
more than could possibly have heard it in the City Hall. 
During the two hours occupied in reading it, the emperor 
paid profound attention, so did all who heard it. When 
the reading was done, the emperor received both copies 
into his own hands. That very night it was translated 
into French, Italian, Portuguese and English, and sent off 
immediately to the pope, the kings of England, France 
and Portugal, by their seyeral ambassadors. This was a 

glorious day for the Protestant cause — they had declared 
17 
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Precisely at 10 o'clock he awoke, and seeing us all in 
the room, he said, are you all here yet, why don't you go 
to bed ? "We replied, no dear doctor, we want to remain 
with yon. He then arose from the couch on which he 
lay, and went into the adjoining room ; he did not com- 
plain, but as he passed the sill of the door, he exclaimed, 
** In manus tuas commendo spiritum meum, redemisti me, 
Domine Dcus vcritatis." (Into thy hands I commit my 
spirit, for thou hast redeemed mc, O Lord God of truth.) 
He now went to bed after shaking hands with each of us, 
and giving us all a good night, he then said to Dr. Jonas 
and Celius and the others, " Pray for our Lord Jesus, and 
for his gospel, that it may go well with him, for the Coun- 
cil of Trent, (then in session, it commenced in 1545,) 
and the wicked pope, are raging most furiously against 
him." The room being warm and comfortable, and the 
lights burning, he slept calmly until the clock struck one, 
when he awoke and called his servant Ambrose, and told 
him to make the fire. Dr. Jonas then asked him how he 
felt, he exclaimed, "Ah ! my dear Dr. Jonas, I am endur- 
ing intense pain, and I suppose I shall die here at Eisleben, 
where I was born and baptized." Jonas replied, "Rev- 
erend father, God our heavenly Father will aid you, 
through Christ whom you have preached." He then 
arose, and without any assistance walked two or three 
times through the room, complaining of a severe pain in 
the chest. His body was again rubbed with flannels 
wrung in hot water, and he again experienced some re- 
lief. But soon after he became very sick, so much so 
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haps all would have been lost. But Luther's voice wai 
heard amid the raging storms, "Trust in God," "Trust ui 
God." It is God's cause, and he will and must sustain it. 
" Fear not those who can kill the body." With these and 
similar appeals, he encouraged the down-hearted princes. 
Then they would pray together, and sing Luther's hymO) 

" A strong tower is our God." 

It was determined at the Diet of Augsburg, that the re- 
formed princes and their subjects should return to the bo* 
som of the Romish church-^that there should be a general 
council-*that the edict of Worms should be carried out by 
force if it could not be done otherwise. Things looked 
more gloomy than ever. The elector of Saxony was 
threatened with the loss of his tides and possessions, if he 
would not desist from protecting the Reformer and new 
religion. The Lutherans protested in vain ; reason, scrip* 
tare and common sense, were voted down, and the power 
of Home took the place of all three ! But the elector, un* 
der the influence of Luther, was firm as a rock. In No* 
vember the Diet separated, — the Protestant princes under 
the full impression that the emperor would attack them 
soon. 

We must now pass rapidly over the remaining part of 
Luther's eventful life. Those who wish to see more about 
the progress of the Reformation than we can give, are re* 
ferred to D'Aubigne and Scott. 

The Roman Catholic princes formed a new league at 
Cologne, and the ProtesMmt princes found that they mual 
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prayer, "little aoul," is in Gero^n, "Seelchen," the dimin- 
utive of soul. Luther ttien sdid in Latin, ^* God -so loved 
the world that hegave his Son, &f ." John iii. 16, and also 
quoted part of the 68th Psalm in^ Latin, (the 20th verse.) 
They then gave- him- somp more medicine, but he said, "I 
am going, I shall yijpld up my soul!" — ^e exclaimed 
three times in fapid succession in Latin, "Father into 
thy hands I commit my spirit.*' He became calm and 
quiet. He was rubbed, and shook, and called, but he 
gave no answer and did not open his eyes— -the 'countess 
and the physicians bathed his temples, and rubbed his 
pulse with spirits, but "to no purpose — ^he seemed to be 
rapidly sinking. Dr. Jonas went near to him ^nd called 
loudly to him, and said,. ** Venerable Father do you 
stiU hold on to Christ, and the doctrines you have preached, 
and will you die with these views t 

>^flis fading copnienance once jnore brightened, his clear 
blue eye sparkled with intelligence, ai^l be replied in a dis- 
tinct and thrilling tone, * Yes.' He then turned upon his 
right side, and fell into a gentle sleep, and slept for half an 
hour, and it was. thought he was getting better, but we were 
an afraid of that sleep and tried to keep him awake by • 
holding the light near his face. Just then Hans -Henry, 
count of Schwartzenburg, and his wife, came in ; ^oon af* 
ter the doctor grew very pale, his feet and nose becam^ 
cold, \tt then drew a deep, but soft breath, and with that 
breath he calmly resigned his spirit into the hands of GodT 
To the truth of this we: testify before God^" says- Justus 
Jonas. 
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tor of Saxony departed this life ; he died on the 16th of 
August, 1532. Luther preached his funeral sermon from 
1 Thess. iv. 13 — 18, the same text from which he had 
seven years before preached two funeral sermons on the 
death of Frederick the Wise. Luther said, wisdom had 
died with Frederick, but piety with John ; he was one of 
the most firm and devoted christians. He was succeeded 
by his son John Frederick, in the 28th year of his age, 
who also became a friend of the Protestant cause. 

In 1533 a number of the inhabitants of Leipsic having 
become convinced of the truth of the Lutheran system of 
religion, made various efforts to cast off the errors of po* 
pery , but met with the most determined opposition of Duke 
George, whose subjects they were. The pious people* 
when they were denied the liberty to worship God in their 
own town, according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, repaired to a neighboring village, viz. Holtz- 
hausen, and there celebrated the Lord's Supper in both 
kinds. This so enraged the bigoted duke, that he banished 
seventy citizens from Leipsic ! Luther wrote an interest- 
ing letter to these persecuted citizens, which produced quite 
an excitement. He also wrote a letter to duke George, 
and scared that bigot to the very quick, — ^he paid him for 
his old delinquencies I 

In 1534, Luther had his difficulties with the Anabaptists 
of the Netherlands. This was only another phase of the 
fanaticism of Thuringia. John Bekold, a tailor of Leydeq, 
was chosen king of the New Jerusalem, and the infuriated 
fanatics took possession of the imperial city of Munsler 
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His friends thought it could not be pofisible that Lather 
should be dead. Yet so it was 1 

The counts of Mansfeldt were anxious he should be 
buried at Eisleben, but the elector of Saxony insisted upon 
having him buried at Wittenberg. The elector of Saxonj 
gave orders for the immediate removal of Luther's body to 
Wittenberg, and of course promised to defray all expenses, 
be they great or small. 

On the 10th, his body was placed in a cast leaden coffin, 
and at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, was- carried to St.-An« 
drew's church, in Eisleben, where Dr. Jonas preached to 
a number of noble gentlemen and ladies, and an immense 
concourse of citizens, from 1 Thess. iv. 13—18. 

He treated I. Of the character and talents of Dr. Luther. 
n. Of the resurrection and eternal life. III. The warn- 
ing to the opposers, that the death of Luther would leave 
an efficacy behind it, to demolish the kingdom of satan. 
The sermon though not very systematic, is interesting and 
exciting. The corpse remained in the church during the 
night, and was watched by ten principal citizens of Eisle- 
ben. On the morning of the 20th, Michael Celius preached 
another sermon from Isaiah Ivii. 1, to a large congregation. 
Before he was removed from Eisleben, a painter of that 
town took his portrait; another by the name of Fortenna- 
gel, from Halie, did the same. On the 20th, between 12 
and 1 o'clock, the solemn procession commenced moving 
from Eisleben — the concourse was immense — as the funeral 
began to move and the solemn funeral dirge was sung, the 
people all commenced weeping—- the excitement became 
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but even if there is a general council, it will only be en- 
gaged in trifles, such as tonsures and vestments. But 
says he, call your council, and God willing, I will attend 
it, though I should be burned. Vergerius then said, where 
will you have it ? Any place, says Luther ; at Mantua, 
or Padua, or Florence. Are you willing to meet at Bo- 
logna? "To whom," says Luther, " does that belong?" 
" It belongs to the pope," said tlie nuncio. Luther ex- 
claimed, "gracious heavens ! has the pope seized that 
place too ? Well, I will even go to that place." The 
nuncio then asked Luther, " How would you like the pope 
to visit Wittenberg ?" " Let him come, we should like 
to see him." " But," says Vergerius, " how would you 
like him to come, with an army or unattended ?" Luther 
replied, " Just as he pleases /" The nuncio then asked 
Luther whether the preachers of Saxony were ordained ? 
Certainly, says he, pointing to Dr. Bugenhagen, there sits 
our bishop ! Much conversation passed between them, 
and this very man, Vergerius, was afterwards ' converted, 
and no doubt his mind was first impressed by the noble 
conduct of Luther. 

In December, 1535, there was another conference held 
at Smalkald ; this was attended by the German princes, 
and ambassadors of Francis I., King of France, and Hen- 
ry VIII., King of England. Here it was determined upon 
that the general council must be held in Germany. Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, in England, about 
this time became a follower of Luther. Luther had no 
great opinion of Henry's Reformation in England, be said 



fonnfir — there was his beloved Melancthon— 'there too was 
Bugehhagen and all the preachers and professors, the stu- 
dents and citizens, and man}r> distinguished straqgers, both 
'princes and nobles, and all, ^1 overwhelmed Vith grief. 
The meeting of Catharine von Bora, aifd the porpse of her 
departed husband* is described, as a scene ^f deep and ■ .. 
thrilling interest. Mrs. Luther was'ik a carriage with the 
principal officers of the town — greater honors c«uld not 
have been shown to a monarch, than were freely and spon- ' 
taneously conferred upon Luther. The funeral proc^sion 
then moved slo.wly to the great castle church- of Witten- 
berg. The order of the procession was as follows,, viz. 

1. The'coi|nts of Mansfeldt, atoompanied by forty-five 
cav^iers. 2. The professors .of the University. 3*. The 
students of the University. \4i The honorable tbvfei-isoun^'f 
cil. 5. The congregation and citizen^. These- went be- ' ' 
fore and with singing, (as wsb then the custom) piassed. 
througti* the towp. 6. The corpse surrounded l>y a cadal- 
cade of sixty -five cavaliers \ind two young founts.- 7. 
Mrs. Luther and several matrons. 8. Then his three *'sons. 

9. Then his brother ' Jacob and family from Manflfeldt. 

10. Then two of the Kaufmans, sons of Lu\hei[l8;8Jkter, 
from Mansfeldt. 11. A number of noblemen and princes 
\irho appeared as mourners. 12. Philip . Melancthon,. 
Dr. Bugenhagen, Dr. Jonas, Dr. BViick and others of th^ 
older. doctors. 18. Then an immei^se coYipourse of men, 
women and -children. All Wittenberg and the country 
around for twenty miles seemed to beiempticd of itsdnh'ab- 
itants^ Such was the throng, that the like had never been 
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This the pope well knows cannot be, nor does he really 
desire it. There is no place to be found where he wants 
a council to be held. If a council were to meet that would 
in the least oppose the will of the pope, the crown and 
the keys would have to fall to the ground. A free and in- 
dependent council would be death and hell to the majesty 
of Rome ! If all matters were stirred up in such a coun- 
cil, what a tremendous moral stench it would produce ! 
Of this they are afraid, and therefore put it off on the most 
trifling pretexts." A few months afterwards the pope pub- 
lished the important news, that he had appointed five car- 
dinals and three bishops to reform the abuses of the court 
at Rome. This also Luther looked at as an Italian trick, 
for he knew it would not be done. In the mean time the . 
Protestant princes made preparation for the council. The 
Augsburg Confession, which was looked upon by all Pro- 
testants as a masterpiece, but which had been prepared 
with great caution, and whose main object seems to have 
been to show the Catholic world how near the Protestants 
came to the church of Rome ; — was not considered suf- 
ciently strong for the views of the Protestants now. 

In the Augsburg Confession many important matters 
were not touched ; among others, the power of the pope, 
and the episcopal functions of the bishops. The Protes- 
tant princes were determined that they would present an- 
other creed or confession at a general council ; Luther of 
course was appointed to prepare this new confession. In 

December, 1536, he commenced it, and in January, 1537. 
17* 
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the church, Tcry near the pulpit The vast congregation 
was then dismissed, with sad and melancholy steps the 
people returned to their homes, scarcely able, even after 
what they had just seen, to beliere it possible that the no- 
ble form of Luther should be seen no more in &e streets 
of Wittenberg— how could they realize their great loss? 
Luther had been among them for 38 years*— he had been 
the friend and benefactor not only of their city, but of the 
whole nation-— his roice had often thrilled their hearts with 
joy, but now that voice was hushed in the silence of death ! 
It was as though the wheels of nature had been deranged. 
Wittenbevg had been raised from an insignificant town to 
one of the most famous cities in the world. Luther had 
done this — ^he was the star of attraction — ^he was the life 
and^ soul of Wittenberg— and although Melancthon and 
other distinguished men were there, Luther was not. 
When Luther died the sun of Wittenberg set, and set for- 
ever I The glory of Wittenberg even now, after more than 
three centuries have rolled away, is that Luther labored, 
and taught, and lies buried there. Many distinguished 
warriors and statesmen have visited the grave of Luther- 
Peter the Great, of Russia, and Napoleon, and Frederick 
the Great, but they were all small men compared with the 
mighty Reformer. 

Luther is gone, but he "being dead yet speaketh,*' and 
will continue to speak until the affairs of this world shall 
be wound up. Luther did more for the emancipation of 
the human mind from the thraldom of error and supersti- 
tion than any man that ever lived ; and it becomes us all 
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better ; and on the 26th of February he left Smalkald, in 
one of the elector's carriages, in company with Dr. Bu» 
genhagen, Spalatin, and Dr. George Sturz, a physician^ 
and came to Tambach, a large village in the mountains of 
Thuringia, where the salubrious air, and the pure water, 
afforded him some relief. But on his way home, at Gotha 
his disease returned with double fury, and it was thought 
he must certainly die. But by the blessing of God he 
again recovered, and reached Wittenberg on the 14th of 
March. 

In ISaS, on the 20th of June, the Holy League of the 
Roman Catholics was formed at Nuremburg. This asso- 
ciation had an important influence upon the destinies of 
the Reformation, but it does not fall within our plan to ho«^ 
ticie it. 

In 1539, on the 24th of April, the mortal enemy of La«* 
ther, Duke George, died, and was succeeded by his brother 
Henry, who was a Lutheran. Luther had said frequent- 
ly, " I will yet live to see the time when Duke George and 
his house will be no more, and I shall even preach in Leip- 
sic.'* He did live to see both. 

In 1540 there was to be a kind of a Diet, called a con- 
vention, where both parties were to meet, in relation to 
some business connected with the war with the Turks, and 
the Reformation. It was 'agreed that Melancthon should 
attend this convention. It was appointed at Spire, but 
owing to an epidemic that raged there, it was removed to 
Hagehau. Oh his way thither, Melancthon took sick; it 
wafethought he must die. Liither' wae^ sent for* he eaint 
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The works of Luther are very voluminouiiy and even a 
cursory glunce at them would require a number of vol- 
unins. In order, however, to give the I'eader an idea of 
the immense labors of the great Reformer, and the extent 
and variety of his acquirements, and the yersatility of his 
talents, we subjoin a list of all his publications. Prof. 
Stowc has given such a list from the German in the Bibli- 
cal Repository of July, 1844, and has accompanied it with 
the following judicious remarks : '*One great object I have 
in view in preparing these articles, is to direct the atten- 
tion of the many who are now studying the German lan- 
guage iu this country, to the writings of Luther. They 
are not obsolete, most of them are as good now ia ever 
they were, and admirably adapted to the state of theologi- 
cal discussion at this time both in England and the United- 
States. To give some idea of the* number and variety of 
topics which engaged his pen, a condensed bill of fare to 
the student who would fe^st upon his works, I here sub- 
join, in chronological order, a s6lect list of his principal . 
German writings. The complete catalogue of all his' 
works, Latin and German, comprises in the appendix to 
Seckendorf, twenty-four large folio pages, closely printed 
in double columns." 
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than for princes of the Romish church to have their con- 
cubines, and that too, with and by the consent of the 
pope,) he hastily took it into his head to marry her> and 
actually obtained the consent of his own wife for that pur- 
pose. But still he had his scruples as to its propriety. 
In all such cases it was the universal custom for Princes 
to apply to the Pope for dispensations, but Philip had bro- 
ken with the pope, and as the highest civil power was in 
his own hands, he applied through his chaplain. Dr. Bu- 
cer, to the Professors at Wittenberg, and they, after inves- 
tigating the matter fully, came to the conclusion that if it 
could not be avoided, it was better to marry than to com- 
mit adultery. We have investigated the matter, and think 
honestly that Luther erred on this occasion in giving any 
advice at all on the subject. Still he had his reasons for 
his conduct. We will here insert a letter from our es- 
teemed friend. Dr. S. S. Schmucker, Professor of the Lu- 
theran Seminary at Gettysburg, a gentleman whose lucid 
and penetrating mind always throws a glare of light on 
every subject that he discusses. 
"Z)ear brother Weiaer: 

'< You ask my opinion concerning the agency of Luther 
and Melancthon in countenancing the bigamy of Philip, 
the Landgrave of Hesse. In reply I remark, the conduct 
of those two excellent men must be viewed in connection 
with the circumstances in which it took place ; and even 
then the accuracy of their counsel cannot be vindicated, 
although their sincerity in giving it can. It must be re- 
membered, that they had been educate4 ^^ the Romish 
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before and behind, (that is, what is expressed and implied.) 
30. A brief Form of the Decalogue, the Creed, and the 
Lord's Prayer. 

1521. 

\ 31. Instruction to Penitents respecting the prohibited 
books of Dr. Martin Luther. 32. Sermon respecting the 

.Kingdom of Christ and the Kingdom of Ilerod, preached 
on Three Kings' Day. 33. The Sufferings of Christ and 
Anti-Christ illustrated in 26 engravings by Cranch, the el- 
der. 34. Sermon on the worthy receiving of the Sacra- 
ment of the true body of Christ, preached at Wittenberg 
before his serene highness, the Prince and Margrave of 
Bradcnburg. 35. Sermon preached at Erfurt on the jour- 
ney to Worms. 36. Sermon on a three-fold good Life, to 
instruct the conscience. 37. Instruction how men are 
rightly and understandingly to be baptized into the Chris- 
tian Faith. 38—41. Four Tracts in answer to Bok and 
Emscr and Murncr, in respect to the Leipsic Discussion. 

42. Whether the Pope has power to require Confession. 

43. The 119th Psalm in German, to aid in useful Prayer, 
and to exalt God's Word against its greatest enemies, the 
Pope and the Doctrines of Men. 44. The 37th Psalm 
of David, to teach and comfort a Christi^p man against the 
plots of the wicked and malicious Hypocrites. 45. Ger- 
man Exposition of the 68tli Psalm for Easter, Ascension 
and Pentecost. 46. The Magnifical (Luke i. 46 — 55,) 
translated and expounded. 47. Gospel of the Ten Lepers, 
(Luke xvii. 1 1 — 19,) translated and expounded. 48. Judg- 
ment of the Paris Theologians on the doctrine of Dr. Lu- 
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tor of Saxony departed this life ; he died on the 16th of 
August, 1532. Luther preached his funeral sermon from 
1 Thess. iv. 13 — 18, the same text from which he had 
seven years before preached two funeral sermons on the 
death of Frederick the Wise. Luther said, wisdom had 
died with Frederick, but piety with John ; he was one of 
the most firm and devoted christians. He was succeeded 
by his son John Frederick, in the 28th year of his age, 
who also became a friend of the Protestant cause. 

In 1533 a number of the inhabitants of Leipsic having 
become convinced of the truth of the Lutheran system of 
religion, made various efforts to cast off the errors of po* 
pery, but met with the most determined opposition of Duke 
George, whose subjects they were. The pious people* 
when they were denied the liberty to worship God in their 
own town, accordmg to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, repaired to a neighboring village, viz. Holtz- 
hausen, and there celebrated the Lord's Supper in both 
kinds. This so enraged the bigoted duke, that he banished 
seventy citizens from Leipsic ! Luther wrote an interest- 
ing letter to these persecuted citizens, which produced quite 
an excitement. He also wrote a letter to duke George^ 
and scared that bigot to the very quick, — ^he paid him for 
his old delinquencies 1 

In 1534, Luther had his difficulties with the Anabaptists 
of the Netherlands. This was only another phase of the 
fanaticism of Thuringia. John Bekold, a tailor of Leydeq, 
was chosen king of the New Jerusalem, and the infuriated 
fanatics took possession of the imperial city of Muni ler 
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They held this city for more than a year, and practised 
the greatest abominations in it Several German princes 
combined, and with the bishop of Munster, put them down 
by force. Luther wrote a work called ** A Refutation of 
he Munsterites." 

Luther now saw, with gratitude to God, that the church 
was safe. The Reformation was now rapidly spreading 
far and wide, and he might now have taken his ease, but 
he was still active, preaching and writing. Xlie Romish 
church had now become convinced that no threatening 
measures could bring the Saxon Reformer and his sup- 
porters to terms. The pope, Paul III., who had succeed- 
ed Clement in September, 1534, thought he would try 
what negotiation could do with Luther. He sent the 
Bishop of Capo D'Istria, Peter Paul Vergerius, to Ger- 
many, to try his hand at negotiation. He arrived at Wit- 
tenberg late in the fall, with great pomp and splendor ; he 
had twenty-one horses and an ass in his retinue. The 
day after his arrival he sent for Luther. Luther went to 
his barber and got shaved, and put on his best clothes, and 
told his barber he wanted to look young, that his enemies 
might think he had a long time to live; he then put a gold 
chain around his neck, saying, "This is the way in which 
we must deal with these foxes.'* When in his carriage 
with Bugenhagen, or Pomeranius, he said, laughing, «' Here 
go the pope and cardinal of Germany !" He was intro- 
duced to the nuncio. The nuncio told him the pope had 
now made up his mind to have a general council called. 
Luther replied, it is only a joke, the pope is not serious ; 
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but even if there is a general council, it will only be en- 
gaged in trifles, such as tonsures and vestments. But 
says he, call your council, and God willing, I will attend 
it, though I should be burned. Vergerius then said, where 
will you have it ? Any place, says Luther ; at Mantua, 
or Padua, or Florence. . Are you willing to meet at Bo- 
logna? "To whom," says Luther, "does that belong?" 
" It belongs to the pope," said tlie nuncio. Luther ex- 
claimed, "gracious heavens ! has the pope seized that 
place too? Well, I will even go to that place." The 
nuncio then asked Luther, " How would you like the pope 
to visit Wittenberg ?" " Let him come, we should like 
to see him." " But," says Vergerius, " how would you 
like him to come, with an army or unattended ?" Luther 
replied, " Juit as he pleases /" The nuncio then asked 
Luther whether the preachers of Saxony were ordained T 
Certainly, says he, pointing to Dr. Bugenhagen, there sits 
our bishop ! Much conversation passed between them, 
and this very man, Vergerius, was afterwards - converted, 
and no doubt his mind was first impressed by the noble 
conduct of Luther. 

In December, 1535, there was another conference held 
at Smalkald ; this was attended by the German princes, 
and ambassadors of Francis I., King of France, and Hen- 
ry VIII., King of England. Here it was determined upon 
that the general council must be held in Germany. Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, in England, about 
this time became a follower of Luther. Luther had no 
great opinion of Henry's Reformation in England, be said 
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it was only removing one pope to make room for another. 
This idea arose no doubt from the contemptible opinion 
Luther had of Henry. 

On the 2l8tof March, 1536, Martin Bucer, Capito, of 
Strasburg, Frecht, of Ulm, Zwick, of Kostnitz, Lycos- 
thenes and Musculus, of Augsburg, Myconius, of Gotha, 
and Justus Menius, of Eisenach, came to Wittenberg, for 
the laudable purpose of healing if possible the breach be- 
tween the Lutherans and the Zwinglians, in relation to the 
Lord's Supper. They were so far successful in their mis- 
sion, that they all signed a kind of common platform, and 
even celebrated the Lord^s Supper together ! 

The Swiss preachers were the only ones that refused to 
enter into this brotherly union. 

In 1543, Zwingle's works were published in Latin, at 
Zurich. Some harsh remarks were made against Luther 
in the preface of that work, that compelled him in 1 544, 
to defend himself. See " Luther und dessen Reforma- 
tion," page 215. Luther now seemed more willing to 
fraternize with the Zwinglians than they did with him. 

In 1536, on the 2d of June, the pope issued his bull for 
a council to be held at Mantua. Soon after, hawever, it 
was changed to Vicenza. Luther laughed at the pope's 
duplicity. He said the pope was not in earnest, which 
was no doubt the fact. Luther well understood the game 
of the old fox at Rome. Luther says in a letter to a friend, 
** The pope worries himself with this council, like a cat 
with her kittens. In Germany he does not wish to hold 
it, in Mantau he dare not, now it is to be held in Vicenza. 



pope's bull for a council. cccxcni. 

This the pope well knows cannot be, nor does he really 
desire it. There is no place to be found where he wants 
a council to be held. If a council were to meet that would 
in the least oppose the will of the pope, the crown and 
the keys would have to fall to the ground. A free and in- 
dependent council would be death and hell to the majesty 
of Rome ! If all matters were stirred up in such a coun- 
cil, what a tremendous moral stench it would produce ! 
Of this they are afraid, and therefore put it off on the most 
trifling pretexts." A few months afterwards the pope pub- 
lished the important news, that he had appointed five car- 
dinals and three bishops to reform the abuses of the court 
at Rome. This also Luther looked at as an Iialian trick, 
for he knew it would not be done. In the mean time the 
Protestant princes made preparation for the council. The 
Augsburg Confession, which was looked upon by all Pro- 
testants as a masterpiece, but which had been prepared 
with great caution, and whose main object seems to have 
been to show the Cathohc world how near the Protestants 
came to the church of Rome ; — was not considered suf- 
ciently strong for the views of the Protestants now. 

In the Augsburg Confession many important matters 
were not touched ; among others, the power of the pope, 
and the episcopal functions of the bishops. The Protes- 
tant princes were determined that they would present an- 
other creed or confession at a general council ; Luther of 
course was appointed to prepare this new confession. In 

December, 1536, he commenced it, and in January, 1537, 
17* 



OCCCXXZIV. CATALOOVE OF LUTHBR fl WUTDieS. 

David, on the wealth, honor and pleasure which the godly 
nee well, and the ungodly abuse. 145. Two Sermons on 
Acta XT. and xti. 146. Answer to passages quoted from 
Scripture in favor of Monastic Vows. 147. The Prophet 
Habakkuk expounded. 148. A good Sermon of Dr. Lo- 
thcr*s on the text. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God. 148. 
Four comforting Psalms expounded to the Queen of Han- 
gary. 150. Instruction and Warning against the right le- 
bellious and treacherous Council of the whole Cleigy of 
Mains. 151. Dr. Luther*s advice to the Saxon Chancel- 
lor, Briick, as to what the Elector shonld do against the 
Confederacy in Mainz. 162. Explanation of certain chap- 
ters in Exodus. 153. Certain Reflections on sabjects con- 
nected with marriage. 

1627. 
164. That these words, ««this is my body," stand ftst 
against the Fanatics. 166. Whether a Man may flee 
through fear of Death, (written when the plague raged at 
Wittenberg. 156. Whether Soldiers can be in a condi- 
tion of Salvation. 157. Sermon on Matt. xi. 25 — 30. 

168. Answer to the King of England's blasphemous Title. 

169. Consolation to the Christians of Halle on the Death 
of their Preacher. 160. Various sermons. 161. Pre- 
dictions of John Lichtenberger, in German. 162. Blessed 
History of Leonard Kaiser, who was burnt in Bavaria for 
the Gospel's sake. 163. Sermon on Christ's Kingdom 
and Christian Freedom. 164. Reflections on a case of 
Matrimony. 165. A faithful Warning and Exhortation 
to all the pious Christians of Erfurt, to beware of false 



1539. DUKE OVOROK DliS. CCCXCT. 

better ; and on the 26th of February he left Smalkald, in 
one of the elector's carriages, in company with Dr. Bu* 
genhagen, Spalatin, and Dr. George Sturz, a physician^ 
and canie to Tambach, a large village in the mountains of 
Thuringia, where the salubrious air, and the pure water, 
afforded him some relief. But on his way home, at Gotha 
his disease returned with double fury, and it was thought 
he must certainly die. But by the blessing of God he 
again recovered, and reached Wittenberg on the l4th of 
March. 

In 1538, on the 20th of June, the Holy League of the 
Roman Catholics was formed at Nuremburg. This asso- 
ciation had an important influence upon the destinies of 
the Reformation, but it does not fall within our plan to no-^ 
ticie it. 

In 1539, on the 24th of April, the mortal enemy of Lu-* 
ther, Duke George, died, and was succeeded by his brother 
Henry, who was a Lutheran. Luther had said frequent- 
ly, " I will yet live to see the time when Duke George and 
his house will be no more, and I shall even preach in Leip- 
sic." He did live to see both. 

In 1540 there was to be a kind of a Diet, called a con- 
vention, where both parties were to meet, in relation to 
some business connected with the war with the Turks, and 
the Reformation. It was' agreed that Melancthon should 
attend this convention. It was appointed at Spire, but 
owing to an epidemic- that raged there, it was removed to 
Hagehau. On his way thither, Melancthon took sick; it 
wab'thought he must die. Luther' wae"^ eent' for« he eame 



CCCCXZXVI. CATALOOmB OF LVTHBR's WUTllfOS. 

of Saxony, respecting defentire war. 188* A Writing of 
comfort to a person in great Temptation, with the addition 
of Psalm czlti. 

1580. 
189. Admonition to thd Clergy assembled at the Diet 
of Aiigsburg. 190. Description of a Court Life in Venice. 

191. Certain Fables of ^sop, translated into German. 

192. A Sermon, that men should keep their children at 
School. 193. A Letter on Translation, (defending his 
version of Romans iii. 28.) 194. A Warning to his dear 
Germans. 195. On Marriage. 196. A short and clear 
Instruction how the secret Revelation of John is to be un- 
derstood and interpreted, very useful and consoling for 
those times. 197. The Prophet Daniel, in German. 198. 
The Prophecy concerning Gog, in Ezekiel x^viii. and 
xxxix. 199. Select and beautiful passages of the Holy 
Scriptures, wherewith Dr. Luther comforted himself in 
^reat temptations. 200. A Writing to the Landgrave of 
Hesse.* 201. The beautiful exviii. Psalm. 202. Certain 
Reflections on controverted Articles laid before the Diet at 
Augsburg. 203. Answer to Questions proposed to Dr. 
Luther by two persons of high rank. 204. Martin Lu- 
ther's Revelation respecting Purgatory, to aU Posterity. 
205. Exposition of Psalms cxvii. and Ixxxii. 206. On 
the Keys. 207. Exhortation to the Sacrament of the 
Body and Blood of our Lord. 208. Exposition of the 
cxi. Psalm. 209. Prefaces to the Apocryphal Books of 
the Old Testament. 210. Instruction to Preachers wh'eth 
er ihey should leave their churches, and give way to the 



cccxcni* 

than for princes of the Romish church to have their con- 
cubines, and that too, with and by the consent of the 
pope,) he hastily took it into his head to marry her, and 
actually obtained the consent of his own wife for that pur- 
pose. But still he had his scruples as to its propriety. 
In all such cases it was the universal custom for Princes 
to apply to the Pope for dispensations, but Philip had bro- 
ken with the pope, and as the highest civil power was in 
his own hands, he applied through his chaplain, Dr. Bu- 
cer, to the Professors at Wittenberg, and they, after inves- 
tigating the matter fully, came to the conclusion that if it 
could not be avoided, it was better to marry than to com- 
mit adultery. We have investigated the matter, and think 
honestly that Luther erred on this occasion in giving any 
advice at all on the subject. Still he had his reasons for 
his conduct. We will here insert a letter from our es- 
teemed friend, Dr. S. S. Schmucker, Professor of the Lu- 
theran Seminary at Gettysburg, a gentleman whose lucid 
and penetrating mind always throws a glare of light on 
every subject that he discusses. 
^^Dear brother Weiaer: 

" You ask my opinion concerning the agency of Luther 
and Melancthon in countenancing the bigamy of Philip, 
the Landgrave of Hesse. In reply I remark, the conduct 
of those two excellent men must be viewed in connection 
with the circumstances in which it took place ; and even 
then the accuracy of their counsel cannot be vindicated, 
although their sincerity in giving it can. It must be re- 
membered, that they had been educate^ in the Romish 



CCCLXXXVIII. ITATB OF AFFAIRS IN 1531-32. 

also do something for their mutual defence. They held t 
meeting at Smalkald on the 27th of February, 1531. Pre- 
rious to tliis meeting, the elector of Saxony called upon 
Luther to prepare another confAsion of faith ; this wu 
not to be so pacific as the one presented at Augsburg, its 
object was not the same as that prepared by Melancthon. 
The idea of a reconciliation with Rome was now aban- 
doned altogether. Hence Luther was at liberty to use hii 
own language. He prepared a series of articles, and pre- 
sented them to the ProtesUnt princes at Smalkald, and 
hence called the Smalkald Articles. The correspondence 
between Luther and the Elector on this subject is very in- 
teresting ; it is given in full in Luther's Works, Vol. IX. 
Luther was opposed to the shedding of blood, and succeed- 
ed in preventing it while he lived. 

Luther was now at Wittenberg, laboring as though noth- 
ing had occurred ; and indeed nothing had occurred that 
could in any way disturb the peace and tranquility of his 
soul. 

In June, 1531, the Protestant princes had another con- 
ference at Frankfort on the Maine, where they resolved to 
use force if the emperor would do the same. However 
the emperor found that he had enough to do with the 
Turks, who were then in a threatening attitude, and made 
no war upon the Protestant princes. 

In 1532, the Protestant and Roman Catholic princes 
held a joint meeting at Nuremberg, and there concluded a 
treaty of peace, which was very favorable to the progress 
of the Reformation. Soon after this treaty the pious elec- 



1534. THE ANABAPTISTS. CCCLXi^^C. 

tor of Saxony departed this life ; he died on the 16th of 
August, 1532. Luther preached his funeral Sermon from 
1 Thess. iv. 13-^18, the same text from which he had 
seven years before preached two funeral sermons on the 
death of Frederick the Wise. Luther said, wisdom had 
died with Frederick, but piety with John ; he was one of 
the most firm and devoted christians. He was succeeded 
by his son John Frederick, in the 28th year of his age, 
who also became a friend of the Protestant cause. 

In 1533 a number of the inhabitants of Leipsic having 
become convinced of the truth of the Lutheran system of 
religion, made various efforts to cast off the errors of po« 
pery, but met with the most determined opposition of Duke 
George, whose subjects they were. The pious people^ 
when they were denied the liberty to worship God in their 
own town, according to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences, repaired to a neighboring village, viz. Holtz** 
hausen, and there celebrated the Lord's Supper in both 
kinds. This so enraged the bigoted duke, that he banished 
seventy citizens from Leipsic ! Luther wrote an interest- 
ing letter to these persecuted citizens, which produced quite 
an excitement. He also wrote a letter to duke George, 
and scared that bigot to the very quick, — ^he paid him for 
his old delinquencies 1 

In 1534, Luther had his difficulties with the Anabaptists 
of the Netherlands. This was only another phase of the 
fanaticism of Thuringia. John Bekold, a tailor of Leydeq, 
was chosen king of the New Jerusalem, and the infuriated 
fanatics took possession of the imperial city of Munsler 



CCCZC. LUDICROUS 8CSNK. 

They 1i(*l(1 this city for more than a year, and practised 
tlic ^rratcflt abominations in it. Several German princei 
combiiied, and with the bishop of Munster, put them down 
by force. Iiiithor wrote a work called ** A Refutation of 
he Munstcritos.*' 

Luttier now saw, with g^ratitude to God, that the church 
WM safo. The Reformation was now rapidly spreading 
far and wide, and he might now have taken hie ea^e, but 
he was still active, preacliing and writing. The Romish 
churcli had now become convinced that no threatening 
measures could bring the Saxon Reformer and his sup- 
porters to terms. The pope, Paul III., who had succeed- 
ed Clement in September, 1534, thought he would try 
what negotiation could do with Luther. Pie sent the 
Bishop of Capo D^Istria, Peter Paul Vergerius, to Ger- 
many, to try his hand at negotiation. He arrived at Wit- 
tenberg late in the fall, with great pomp and splendor ; he 
had twenty-one horses and an ass in his retinue. The 
day after his arrival he sent for Luther. Luther went to 
his barber and got shaved, and put on his best clothes, and 
told his barber he wanted to look young, that his enemies 
might think he had a long time to live; he then put a gold 
chain around his neck, saying, "This is the way in which 
we must deal with these foxes." When in his carriage 
with Bugenhagen, or Pomeranius, he said, laughing, ** Here 
go the pope and cardinal of Germany !" He was intro- 
duced to the nuncio. The nuncio told him the pope had 
now made up his mind to have a general council called. 
Luther replied, it is only a joke, the pope is not serious ; 
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but even if there is a general council, it will only be en- 
gaged in trifles, such as tonsures and vestments. But 
says he, call your council, and God willing, I will attend 
it, though I should be burned. Vergerius then said, where 
will you have it ? Any place, says Luther ; at Mantua, 
or Padua, or Florence. . Are you willing to meet at Bo- 
logna? "To whom," says Luther, "does that belong?" 
** It belongs to the pope," said tlie nuncio. Luther ex- 
claimed, "gracious heavens ! has the pope seized that 
place too? Well, I will even go to that place." The 
nuncio then asked Luther, " How would you like the pope 
to visit Wittenberg ?" " Let him come, we should like 
to see him." " But," says Vergerius, " how would you 
like him to come, with an army or unattended ?" Luther 
replied, " Jwt as he pleases /" The nuncio then asked 
Luther whether the preachers of Saxony were ordained ? 
Certainly, says he, pointing to Dr. Bugenhagen, there sits 
our bishop ! Much conversation passed between them, 
and this very man, Vergerius, was afterwards converted, 
ana no doubt his mind was first impressed by the noble 
conduct of Luther. 

In December, 1535, there was another eonference held 
at Smalkald ; this was attended by the German princes, 
and ambassadors of Francis I., King of France, and Hen- 
ry VIII., King of England. Here it was determined upon 
that the general council must be held in Germany. Thomas 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, in England, about 
this time became a follower of Luther. Luther had no 
great opinion of Henry's Reformation in England, he said 



GCCCZLII* CATALOGUE OF LUTBSR** WUTlllOS. 
1640. 

311. Exhortation to Pastors to preach against Usiuy. 
812. Warning to a good Friend not to withdraw hinudf 
from the lA>rd's Snpper on account of a Law-suiL 

1641. 

813. Against Hans Worst. 314. Exhortation to Prayer 
•gainst the Turks. 816. Thoughts on Religious Peace. 
816. Collation Speech on Transubstantiation. 317. 
Another Letter to a person of high rank respecting Tran- 

jubstantiation. 

» 

1642. 
318. Example of the Consecration of a right Christian 
Bishop, as it took place at Nuremberg in 1542. 319. 
Preface to the Latin and German burial Hymns. 320. 
German translation of Richard's Refutation of the Koran. 
321. Owl's Looking-glass and Alcoran of the barefaced 
Monks. 322. Exhortation to Peace, to the Elector John 
Frederick and Duke Maurice, of Saxony. 323. Letter 
of Consolation to the widow of Cellarius on her husband^s 
happy Death. 324. Letter to Prince George of Anhalt, 
respecting the Elevation of the Host. 325. Comfort to 
pious women who are unfortunate in Child-birth. 326. 
Lady Music, (a poem.) 327. On the Jews and their Lies. 
328. Earnest Writing, that a faithful Pastor should not be 
deposed because he had severely reproved vice. 329. On 
the Genealogy of Christ. 330. On the last Words of 
David. 331. Reflections on the re-establishment of the 
Papal Ceremonies. 332. Earnest Exhortation to Students 



POPE^S BULL FOR A COUNCIL. CCCXCIII. 

This the pope well knows cannot be, nor does he really 
desire it. There is no place to be found where he wants 
a council to be held. If a council were to meet that would 
in the least oppose the will of the pope, the crown and 
the keys would have to fall to the ground. A free and in- 
dependent council would be death and hell to the majesty 
of Rome ! If all matters were stirred up in such a coun- 
cil, what a tremendous moral stench it would produce ! 
Of this they are afraid, and therefore put it off on the most 
trifling pretexts." A few months afterwards the pope pub- 
lished the important news, that he had appointed five car- 
dinals and three bishops to reform the abuses of the court 
at Rome. This also Luther looked at as an Iialian trick, 
for he knew it would not be done. In the mean time the . 
Protestant princes made preparation for the council. The 
Augsburg Confession, which was looked upon by all Pro- 
testants as a masterpiece, but which had been prepared 
with great caution, and whose main object seems to have 
been to show the Catholic world how near the Protestants 
came to the church of Rome ; — was not considered suf- 
ciently strong for the views of the Protestants now. 

In the Augsburg Confession many important matters 
were not touched ; among others, the power of the pope, 
and the episcopal functions of the bishops. The Protes- 
tant princes were determined that they would present an- 
other creed or confession at a general council ; Luther of 
course was appointed to prepare this new confession. In 

December, 1536, he commenced it, and in January, 1537, 
17* 
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better; and on the 26th of February he left Smalkald, in 
one of the elector's carriages, in company with Dr. Bu« 
genhagen, Spalatin, and Dr. George Sturz, a physician^ 
and came to Tambach, a large village in the mountains of 
Thuringia, where the salubrious air, and the pure water, 
afforded him some relief. But on his way home, at Gotha 
his disease returned with double fury, and it was thought 
he must certainly die. But by the blessing of God ha 
again recovered, and reached Wittenberg on the 14th of 
March. 

In 1538, on the 20th of June', the Holy League of the 
Roman Catholics was formed at Nuremburg. This asso* 
ciation had an important influence upon the destinies of 
the Reformation, but it does not fall within our plan to ho-^ 
ticie it. 

In 1539, on the 24th of April, the mortal enemy of Lu-* 
ther, Duke George, died, and was succeeded by his brother 
Henry, who was a Lutheran. Luther had said frequent* 
ly, *' I will yet live to see the time when Duke George and 
his house will be no more, and I shall even preach in Leip- 
sic." He did live to see both. 

In 1540 there was to be a kind of a Diet, called a con- 
yention, where both parties were to meet, in relation to 
some business connected with the war with the Turks, and 
the Reformation. It was agreed that Melancthon should 
attend this convention. It was appointed at Spire, but 
owing to an epidemic that raged there, it was removed to 
Hagehau. On his way thither, Melancthon took sick; it 
wak' thought he must die. Luther' wae*^ eent for« he eame 
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LUTHEH'S CONDUCT VINDICATED. CCCXCVII, 

thaii for princes of the Romish church to have their con- 
cubines, and that too, with and by the consent of the 
pope,) he hastily took it into his head to marry her, and 
actually obtained the consent of his own wife for that pur- 
pose. But still he had his scruples as to its propriety. 
In all such cases it was the universal custom for Princes 
to apply to the Pope for dispensations, but Philip had bro- 
ken with the pope, and as the highest civil power was in 
his own hands, he applied through his chaplain, Dr. Bu- 
cer, to the Professors at Wittenberg, and they, aflLer inves- 
tigating the matter fully, came to the conclusion that if it 
could not be avoided, it was better to marry than to com- 
mit adultery. We have investigated the matter, and think 
honestly that Luther erred on this occasion in giving any 
advice at all on the subject. Still he had his reasons for 
his conduct. We will here insert a letter from our es- 
teemed friend. Dr. S. S. Schmucker, Professor of the Lu- 
theran Seminary at Gettysburg, a gentleman whose lucid 
and penetrating mind always throws a glare of light on 
every subject that he discusses. 
^^Dear brother Weiaer: 

*< You ask my opinion concerning the agency of Luther 
and Melancthon in countenancing the bigamy of Philip, 
the Landgrave of Hesse. In reply I remark, the conduct 
of those two excellent men must be viewed in connection 
with the circumstances in which it took place ; and even 
then the accuracy of their counsel cannot be vindicated, 
although their sincerity in giving it can. It must be re- 
membered, that they had been educate^ in the Romish 
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Luther's conduct vindicated. cccxcvii. 

than for princes of the Romish church to have their con- 
cubines, and that too, with and by the consent of the 
pope,) he hastily took it into his head to marry her» and 
actually obtained the consent of his own wife for that pur- 
pose. But still he had his scruples as to its propriety. 
In all such cases it was the universal custom for Princes 
to apply to the Pope for dispensations, but Philip had bro- 
ken with the pope, and as the highest civil power was in 
his own hands, he applied through his chaplain. Dr. Bu- 
cer, to the Professors at Wittenberg, and they, after inves- 
tigating the matter fully, came to the conclusion that if it 
could not be avoided, it was better to marry than to com- 
mit adultery. We have investigated the matter, and think 
honestly that Luther erred on this occasion in giving any 
advice at all on the subject. Still he had his reasons for 
his conduct. We will here insert a letter from our es- 
teemed friend. Dr. S. S. Schmucker, Professor of the Lu- 
theran Seminary at Gettysburg, a gentleman whose lucid 
and penetrating mind always throws a glare of light on 
every subject that he discusses. 
^^Dear brother fFeiser: 

«* You ask my opinion concerning the agency of Luther 
and Melancthon in countenancing the bigamy of Philip, 
the Landgrave of Hesse. In reply I remark, the conduct 
of those two excellent men must be viewed in connection 
with the circumstances in which it took place ; and even 
then the accuracy of their counsel cannot be vindicated, 
although their sincerity in giving it can. It must be re- 
membered, that they had been educate4 in the Romish 



